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Tourist Business 


| 
| 


Given Official Aid 
In Foreign Lands 


Pepartment of Commerce 
Finds Travel Promotion 
Has Passed Largely From 
Private Enterprise | 


Decorations Reward 
Conspicuous Service 


Expenditures by Americans 
Exceed Value of All Mer- 
chandise Imported From 
Any Single Country 


Promotion of tourist business in for- 
eign countries has come to be more ot 
an official activity and less of a private 
effort. according to a statement by Her- 
bert M. Bratter, of the finance and in-, 
vestment division, made public on Aug. 
2 by the Department of Commerce. i 

“From Chile to Russia, from Spain to 
Japan, the tourist finds official welcome,” 
it was stated, and the efforts to attract 
him receives official encouragement if 
not actual financial support. 

Decorations have been awarded by 
foreign governments to lecturers and 
publicity agents for their service in mak- 
ing known their countries’ attractions, 
according to Mr. Braiter. 

With Americans the greatest travelers 
in the world, much of this effort is di- 
rected at them, and figures for a recent 
year showed that expenditures by Amer- 
ican tourists exceeded the value of Amer- 
ican merchandise imports from any single 
country, it was said. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Millions Go Abroad 

Millions of people each year leave their 
homes to become foreign tourists. The 
migration which annually crosses and 
recrosses the north Atlantic Ocean vies 
in size with some of the great migra- 
tions of history. The overland migra- 
tion is still greater, -Last year, it 
is estimated, approximately 16,350,000 
Americans crossed into Canada to spend | 
not only hours, days, or months, but! 
enough money to make the Canadian 
tourist industry a leading source of in- 
come. (Over one-quarter of America’s 
tourist expenditure goes to Canada.) In,+ 
Cuba the tourist trade is on a par with 
the tobacco industry, being exceeded 
in value only by the sugar crop. 

In Europe touring is no less important 
an industry; professional hospitality is 
yielding large sums to Germany, France, 
Italy, Switzerland,” and other countries. 
Tourism, in fact, is the main industry 
of Switzerland and the prime source of 
income. There, the sale of “travel” is 
a well understood and efficiently exe- 
cuted occupation. So important do the 
French consider this traffic that they 
are reported to have appropriated over 
$1,200,000 for advertising abroad the 
beauties and attractions of “la belle 
France,” while Germany, it is said, 
spends even more for tourist publicity. 

War Stimulated Travel 

No doubt Americans are to-day the 
greatest travelers in the world. The 
great war proved a tremendous stimulus 
to travel, partly because of prosperity, 
partly because depreciated European cur- 
rencies made travel especially attractive 
to the holder of dollars, and partly, also, 
because the war further directed Ameri- 
can attention to the attraction of Eu- 
rope. United States trade, furthermore, 
expanded, and concomitantly the growth| 
of commercial traveling. The manufac-} 
turer in the interior of America began 
to realize that the names he had learned 
in his school geography were those of 
real, live places. Orders from Java fou 
typewriters or from South America for 
shaving cream have done their part in 
awakening a desire to visit those lands. 

In 1927, according to the Balance of 
International Payments of the United) 
States, American tourists expended no 
less than $729,000,000 in foreign travel- 
ing (Note No. 1). This expenditure— 
in the Balance of Payments called “in- 
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Three Cities Remain 
Without Auto Deaths 


Mark Set for Seven Months in 
Bay State Communities 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 2 | 
Three cities of the State, Chicopee, | 
Fitchburg, and Woburn, have now hon 


for seven months in succession without 
a single automobile death, according to 
an announcement Aug. 2 by the Gover- | 
nors’ Committee on Street and Highway | 
Safety. Massachusetts is represented by 
10 cities on the honor roll of 32 through- | 
out the country which had no automo- 
bile deaths during June. 

The committee’s statement follows 
full text: 

An endurance record, that is outdoing 
in length, as well as value, any refueling 
or tree-sitting contest yet accomplished, 
is being set up by the cities of Chicopee, 
Fitchburg and Woburn, which have now 
gone for seven months in _ succession! 
without a single automobile death. This 
performance is revealed in reports from 
all over the country compiled by the 
National Safety Council and transmitted 
to the Governor’s Committee on Street 
and Highway Safety. 

Massachusetts is represented by 10 
cities on the honor roll of 32 throughout | 
the country which experienced no auto- 
mobile deaths in June. Of the six ities 
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Status of Illinois 
Waterway Fixed 


Secretary of War Says Work 
Will Proceed if State Ful- 
fills Agreement 


[MMEDIATE prosecution of the work 

-of completing the Illinois waterway, 
a connecting link in the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf waterway project, was promised 
by the Secretary of War, Patrick J. 
Hurley, in a statement by the Depart- 
ment of War Aug. 3, provided the 
State of Illinois will comply with its 
agreement outlined in a letter of Sec- 
ertary Hurley to Governor Louis L. 
Emmerson, of Illinois, under date of 
July 25. 

In the letter referred to, which was 
also released for publication on Aug. 
3, Secretary Hurley suggested that 
work of completing the Illinois water- 
way by the State of Illinois may pro- 
ceed under conditions set out in the 
provisions of the river and harbor act 
approved July 3, 1930, adopting the 
project for the Illinois River. 

These conditions are to perform 
such work, other than on bridges, on 
the waterway as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the Secretary of War 
and the State authorities, subject to 
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Merger of Ship Lines 
Expected to Result in 
Sale of Federal Craft 


Vice Chairman of Shipping 
Board Says Augmented 
Roosevelt Company May 
Buy Pioneer Line 


Purchase from the Government of the 
American Pioneer Line probably will re- 
sult from the fusion of the Roosevelt 
Steamship Company and the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, it 
was declared orally Aug. 2 by the Vice 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, E, C. 
Plummer. . 

Stating the Board has not been ap- 
prised of thé actual details of the trans- 
action, under which the Roosevelt com- 
pany would acquire control of the I. M. 
M., Mr. Plummer said, however, that 
“preliminary conversations of a rather 
indefinite nature” had been had with the 
Board. Consummation, he added, there- 
fore, did not come as a complete sur- 
prise. 

The Roosevelt company now operates 
for the Board the American Pioneer 
Line under a managing operators’ agree- 
ment. The line is of 23 vessels, includ- 
ing a group of motorships, and plies to 
the Orient. The I. M. M., according to 
Board records, has a fleet of some 45 
ships with a gross tonnage of 427,000 
divided into five lines. Most of the ships 
were declared to be of British registry. 

Expressing the view that the consoli- 
dation will strengthen American ship- 
ping in the Atlantic, Mr. Plummer em- 
phasized that it should benefit partic- 
ularly the new Baltimore-Hampton Roads 
trans-Atlantic service which being 
financed by the Roosevelt company in 
conjunction with the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads, awd local 
interests in Baltimore. This line will 
be known as the Baltimore Mail Line. 

The Roosevelt company, for this pro- 
posed new service, recently purchased 
five vessels from the Board for $30,000 
each for operation to Bremen and Ham- 
burg, on condition that they be recon- 
structed to accommodate about 100 pas- 
sengers each, and to have a sea speed 
of 16 knots. The service would begin} 
next Summer. Provisions also have been 
made in the negotiations for the build- 
ing of tow new vessels for this passenge) 
service. 

The I. M. M., headed by P. A. S. 
Franklin, who would become president 
of the new corporation, is in position to 
aid greatly this trans-Atlantic passenger 
cargo service, Mr. Plummer declared. It 
has the advantages of vast experience, 
and also terminal facilities here and 
abroad, as well as means of obtaining 
cargoes and passengers. This would 
“speed up” the preliminary operations 
to the best advantages of the interests. 

Mr. Plummer explained that it is log- 
ical to expect that the Roosevelt com- 
pany will endeavor to purchase the 
Pioneer Line from the Board. More- 
over, he declared, it seems certain that 
the I. M. M. will dispose of its foreign 
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In Money Rates 
Was Later Offset 


Early July Gain 


Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in Monthly Re- 
view Traces Trend of 
Credit Conditions 


"Federal Funds’ Fell 


To New Low Point 


Gold Export Movement at End 
Of Month Was Not of Suf- 
ficient Volume to Affect 
Level of Money Rates 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 2.—Money 
rates in the New York market firmed 
somewhat in early July and that condi- 
tion continued until the middle of the 
month, according to the monthly review 
of credit and business conditions of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, but | 
accumulations of surplus funds during 
the latter part of the month, offset the 
slight advance. 

The end of the month saw a good ex- | 
port movement, but not of sufficient vol- 
ume to affect money rates. Call money, 
time money, and commercial paper rates 
followed the general trend. The lowest 
quotations on record %4 to !5 per cent, 
were reached for “Federal funds,” the! 
surplus reserves of New York banks 
offered for day-to-day use by banks or 
others who need immediate credit at the 
reserve bank. 

The sections of the monthly review 
dealing with the money market in July 
follow in full text: 

Holiday Demands on Banks 

Early in July there was a slight ad- 
vance in money rates in New York due 
chiefly to the heavy demands on the 
banks for currency for the June month- 


end and for the Fourth of July holiday, | 


and to preparations for ,mid-year state- 
ments. This slightly firmer condition in 
the money market persisted in some de- 
gree until the middle of the month. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, how- 
ever, a considerable surplus of funds ac- 
cumulated in the New York money mar- 
ket, due principally to the decline of cur- 
rency requirements to the mid-Summer 
low point, reached in the last full week 
of July. 

The total amount of currency returned 
the reserve banks between the first 
and fourth weeks of the month was 
about $120,000,000, a larger decline in 
circulation than occurred in the corre- 
sponding weeks of most recent years, 
reflecting further curtailment of business 
activity and lower commodity prices. 
Part of the funds obtained by banks 
throughout the country from this de- 
cline in currency circulation was used, 
as the diagram below indicates, for the 


to 


; retirement of reserve bank credit which 


had been called into use temporarily dur- 
ing the early part of July. 

On July 23 discounts of the reserve 
banks totaling $191,000,000 were the 
smallest for any weekly statement date | 
since 1917. There were also transfers 
of funds to New York for employment, | 
with the result that the amount of funds 
ottered in the call loan market exceeded 
the rather small demand for loans dur- 
ing most of the latter part of the month, 


j}and New York City banks held reserves 


considerably in excess of legal require- 
ments. 

Toward the end of July a considerable 
gold export movement’ to France de 
veloped, and also a moderate gold out- 
flow to Canada. These gold losses ab- 
sorbed some of the surplus funds in New 
York, but had no appreciable effect on 
money rates, 

Call money, which had advanced to’ 
3 per cent at the beginning of July, de- 
clined to 2 per cent on the Stock Ex-| 
change in the latter half of the month, 
and a few loans were reported to have 
been placed outside the Exchange as low 
as 1 per cent. Time money stiffened 
sligthly about the middle of the month 
but declined again to as low level as at 
the end of June, Commercial paper rates 
declined ™% per cent further, and the 
rates charged on commercial loans to 
customers by leading New York City 
banks continued to decline gradually. | 
Due to the accumulation of surplus funds 
in the possession of large New York| 
banks, “Federal funds,” which are the} 
surplus reserves of these banks offered 
for day-to-day use by banks or others| 
who need immediate credit at the Re-! 
serve Bank, were quoted in New York'| 
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July Said to Have Set Record 


For Period of 


Intensified Heat | 


Weather Bureau Expects Temperature in August Will Be 


Lower Than in Preceding 


Month; Drought May Be 


Traced Back Nine Months in Some Sections 


TITH temperatures of 100 or higher 
recorded in some sections of the 
United States nearly every day in 
July, that month has been officially 
recognized by the Weather Bureau as 
being the longest period of intensified 
heat over a large area the Bureau has 
ever recorded, it was stated orally 
Aug. 2 by the Chief of the Division of 
Agricultural Meteorology, J. B. Kincer. 
Unofficial predictions have been made 
that August will be another intensely 
hot month, Mr. Kincer stated, but such 
assertions are not at all definite or 
assured, 
“There is a tendency for a warm 
August to follow a warm July,” he | 
pointed out, “as shown by records | 


covering 50 years or more. However, 
this is not sufficiently definite to pro- 
vide a basis for dependable forecast. 

“In Iowa, for example, during the 
last 57 years there have been 30 warm 
Julys, with average temperature of the 
State above normal. In these 30 years, 
the following August had temperatures 
above normal 20 times, or two out of 
every three occasions,” 

This indicates that when July 
warm, there is a two-to-one chance that 
August temperatures will be above 
normal, and while forecasts based on 


is 
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WASHINGTON, 


Hearings Listed nm 


On Radio Cases 


Commission Will Hear Nearly 
400 Applications During 
Autumn Months 


NEARLY 400 hearings already have 
been scheduled by the Federal 
Radio Commission for September, 
October and November, at which ap- 
plicants for various types of radio 
facilities will be heard, according ‘to 
Commission records made available 
Aug. 2. 

Calculating that hearings will be 
held at the rate of five a day on “hear- 
ing days,” the Commission has dock- 
eted cases on the basis of applications 
received up to July 1. Applications 
received after that date have not yet 
been docketed. 

The ever-increasing duties of the 
Commission are reflected in the num- 
ber of applications now being received, 
members of the Commission have 
pointed out. Under the law hearings 
must be held before the Commission 
can take negative action on applica- 
tions of other than a purely routine 
and miscellaneous nature. 

Among the applications pending and 
designated for hearing are about a 
score from stations seeking the maxi- 
mum allowable power of 50,000 watts. 
All of these applications either have 
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Hope of Better Prices 
For Crude Rubber Is 
Regarded as Remote 


Department of Commerce 
Informed Conferences of 
Dutch and British Inter- 
ests Have Been Unavailing 


Advices received from the foreign of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce 
continue to paint a dark picture of the 
rubber situation in the principal growing 
areas and give little indication of im- 
mediate hope for improvement of the 
price of crude, »¢cording to an oral state- 
ment Aug. 2 by P. W. Barker, acting 
chief of the rubber division. 

The various meetings and conferences 
of the British and Dutch interests, he 
said, appear to have been fruitless thus 
far. The difficulty focuses, Mr. Barker 
said, on the hesitation of the Dutch to 
attempt to control the production of 
small native growers who furnish a large 
part of the world’s output, for they 
know that such a move would bring hard- 
ships to these natives. 

The reduction in automobile production 
in the United States has, of course, been 
a significant factor in the situation in 
that it materially affects the demand for 
rubber. This situation, added to eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world, 
has brought about a piling up of rubber 
stocks unprecedented \in the 
industry. The result is that the price 
of crude is lower and weaker than ever, 
it was stated. 

There has been little apparent tendency 
on the part of American rubber goods 
manufacture1: to take advantages of the 
present low prices, Mr. Barker said. 
Many of the tire factories which 
large stocks at the higher prices have 
necessarily had to take inventory losses 
but by this time most of them have 
about exhausted their supplies of higher 
priced crude, The saving resulting from 
current purchases can be only partly 
reflected in tire prices, he explained, be- 
cause labor cost is a major item in pro- 
duction expense. 

The low prices of crude have encour- 


aged more uses of rubber but any ma-| 


this 
It 


situation from 
necessity be slow. 


the 
of 


aid to 
must 


terial 
source 


would appear, he said, that better prices | 


will have to wait for greater demands 
from the major users and from some 
feasible plan for stabilization of pro- 
duction and consumption at a point where 
it is profitable for both the producer and 
consumer. 


Tobacco Companies 


Will Be Investigated 


The Department of Justice plans 
investigate activities of the bright-leaf 
tobacco industry in the Georgia district, 
according to an oral statement at the 
Department Aug. 2. 

The investigation was planned, accord- 
ing to the Department, following the re- 


to 


|ceipt on Aug. 1 of a telegram from Sen- 


ator Georgee(Dem.), of ‘Georgia, in 
which it was claimed that combinations 
had been formed in the industry in 
Georgia and had been controlling prices 
of the product. Senator George also 
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Full Text of Official 
Proceedings 
of 


National 
Association 


of 


Supervisors 


of 


State Banks 


is printed as a supplement 
to this issue. 


history of | 


had | 


SECTION I 


Man Describe 
As a Distinctive 


Man-like Apes Developed in 
Widely Different Direc- 
tions, Specialist of Na- 
tional Museum Says 

Difference in Bone 


| Structures Is Cited 


Evidence Not Justify 
Assumption of ‘Missing 
Link’ Between Species, Dr. 
Austin H. Clark Declares 


Does 


“The conclusion that man was man as 
early as 50,000,000 in the 
Eocene period, has far more in its favor 
than the assumption that man is directly 
connected with the modern man-like 
apes,” said the Curator of Echinoderms, 

| Dr. Austin H. Clark, in an oral state- 
| ment at the National Museum July 30. 

As man and the man-like apes are both 
very highly specialized, but are special- 
ized in widely different directions, we 
;}cannot suppose that either descended 
from the other, or indeed that there really 
is any very close relationship between 
them, Dr. Clark stated. 

“Structurally and anatomically man is 
rather close to these man-like apes, a 
fact readily demonstrable and quite be- 
yond dispute,” Dr. Clark vointed out. 
“But it is also beyond dispute that there 
is a sharp, clear-cut ard very marked dif- 
ference between man and the apes. Every 
bone in the body of a man is at once 
distinguishable from the corresponding 
bone in the body of any of the apes.” 

“Missing Link” Doubted 

In the light of all the evidence avail- 
able at the present time, he continued, 
there is no justification in assuming that 
such a thing as a “missing link” ever 
existed, or indeed ever could have existed. 

In his recently published book, “The 
New Evolution, Zoogenesis,” Dr. Clark 
goes into more detail in expl 
evolutionary development of man and 

“his relationship to the man-like apes. 

“Since he possesses a backbone and 
associated structures,” the publication 
reads, “man belongs to the group of 
backboned animals or vertebrates, which 
group includes the fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles, birds and mammals. Within 
the vertebrates he a member of the 
group of mammals. Within the mam- 
mals he presents the greatest similarity 
to the anthropoid or man-like apes of 
western Africa and southeastern Asia 
the gorillas, the chimpanzees, the orangs 
and the gibbons, 


years ago, 


Is 


Similar to Apes 

“Man belongs to the same division of 
the mammals—the — primat: as the 
apes. But his similarity to the modern 
apes does not imply any direct relation- 
ship with them. Man not an ape, 
and in spite of the similarity between 
them there is not the slightest evidence 
that man is descended from an ape. 

“The large anthropoid apes—the go- 
rillas, the chimpanzees and the orang- 
outans—are all very highly specialized 
terminal twigs from the primate stock. 
They are so very delicately adjusted to 
|; their environment that they are all very 
| difficult to keep in captivity. They rep- 
}resent a vanishing group all the mem- 
bers of which are now restricted to very 
limited areas, the orang-outans to Bor 
neo and Sumatra and the gorillas and 
chimpanzees to equatorial west Africa. 
They thus have almost the same distri- 
| bution as those curious lemuroids called 
the lorises and pottos. 


| 
is 


“Man also is very highly specialized, 
though in quite a different way. He also 
| has become delicately adjusted to his en- 
vironment. But in the case of man this 
|has been an asset instead of a liability 
las it is with the great apes. Man has 
been able to overcome the increasingly 
delicate adjustment to his environment 
by artificially creating for himself a 
special environment in which he lives 
more or less completely independent of 
his natural environment. Tor the most 
part man grows his food and the ma- 
terials to make his clothing and ‘othe 
necessities, and he controls the tempera- 
ture in which he lives, Thus the Esqui- 
maux actually exist in a tropical temper- 
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Arizona to A ppeal 
Boulder Dam Act 


State Attorney General Says 
Supreme Court Will Be 
Asked to Decide 


THE controversy ever the constitu- 

tionality of the Boulder Dam act 
will be carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States at its next term, 
the Attorney General of Arizona, K. 
B. Pederson, stated orally on Aug. 2. 
Mr. Pederson came to Washington to 
confer with members of the Arizona 
delegation and with others interested 
in the Boulder Dam project. Members 
of the delegation are away from the 
capital but Mr. Pederson has conferred 
with a Washington law firm which 
will represent his State in certain 
phases of the Boulder Dam problem, he 
said. 

“We believe the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect is unconstitutional,” Mr. Pederson 
said. “Arizona has never accepted the 
validity of the Boulder Dam, which 
provides for the construction of the 
Dam in Boulder Canyon in the Colo- 
rado River. But even if the act were 
constitutional, which we do not ac- 
cept at all, we believe the require- 
ments under the act before the Gov- 
ernment shall enter upon the construc- 
tion have not been complied with. 

“We have been checking up on the 
records in the case while here and are 
about ready to return to Arizona. 
Under the terms of the second Yefi- 
ciency appropriation bill, as enacted 
into law and approved by the Presi- 
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Combine Is Planned 
By Nonferrous Metal 


| ad 
| Companies in Europe 


aining the | 


Department of Commerce 


Learns of Negotiations Be- 
tween British, Belgian and 
German Interests 


British, German and Belgian no )/er- 
rous metal interests are carrying on ne- 
gotiations for the formation of a combine, 
according to German trade reports, for- 
warded by Trade Commissioner William 
T. Daugherty at Berlin, the Department 
of Commerce announced Aug. 2. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The present move comes as a result of 
the resumption of relations, disrupted 
since the war, between Metalbank und 
Metallurgische Gesellschaft, dominant 
German nonferrous metals factor, and the 
British Amalgamated Metal Corp., ac 
cording to the German information. In 
addition the Amalgamated has been ne- 
gotiating with the Belgian Generale des 
Minggals. 

The British-German deal proposes ex- 
change of £600,000 Amalgamated Metal 
shares for 10,200,000 marks shares of - 
German Metallgesellschaft. The majority 
of shdfes entering the exchange 
Metallgesellschaft will originate with the 
Swiss Gesellschaft fuer Metallwerke, 
Basle. That the latter may still hold 
5,000,000 marks interest in Metallgesell- 


‘schaft, its 7% per cent preferred stock 


Series II of Metallgesellschaft, the hold 
ing amounting to 3,912,500 marks, will be 
converted to common. Other shares to 
make up the 10,200,000 mark portfolio 
will be acquired from private holders. 
(Reichsmark=approximately $.239.) The 
share exchange would effect a closer co 
operation between the two companies and 
their subsidiaries. It is expected that an 
exchange of directors will occur also 
when the transaction is completed. 

The complexity of interests of these 


three leading European nonferrous metals | 


of | 


producers makes evident the extent 
possible future cooperation. With direc- 
tion of policy doutbless in England, the 
raw materials bases are’ primarily 
Asia, Africa and Australia. The coopera- 
tion promises an easief supply of raw 
material to common smelting and refin- 
ing works. A German-British-Belgian 
combination of this character, controlling 
not only copper, lead and zine, but tin, 
aluminum, nickel and other metals and 
ores, would aim to simplify sale 
tices and obtain easier raw material serv- 
ice, an advantage particularly welcome to 
the Metall 


Health and Social Benefits 
Ascribed to School Cafeterias 


Success of Enterprises Credited by Education Specialist 
To Reluctafice on Part of Children to Carry 
Package and Eat Cold Meal 


A VERSION of school children to 

carrying cold lunches largely ¢x- 
plains the rapid spread of cafeterias 
maintained by public school systems, 
the acting chief of the division of sta- 
tistics, Office of Education, Maris M. 
Proffitt, stated orally Aug. 1. 

Children, like grownups, do not like 
to carry a package, particularly one 
containing a cold lunch, the specialist 
said. Their wholehearted patronage 
of the school lunch counter has made 
it a permanent part of every well-run 
plant, he pointed out. 

Another advantage behind the move- 
ment has been the convenience to both 
student and educator, Mr. Proffitt ex- 
plained. Schools now arrange, their 
programs so that the cafeteria is open 
from 11:30 to 1:30 or 2 o’clock, and 
the students eat in relays, according 
to their class schedules. 


They not only get hot food and fra- 
ternize in larger groups, and in differ- 
ent groups since their daily schedules 
are not always the same, but get good, 
wholesome, and cheap food, Mr. Prof- 
fitt pointed out. 

School systems do not aim to make 
more than expenses, and food, there- 
fore, is sold at a low price, readily 
within the reach of most of the stu- 
dents, he said. 

It was found that students who dis- 
liked taking lunch, often took too lit- 
tle, and in consequence were under- 
nourished, 

In the cafeteria, Mr. Proffitt said, 
the school systems have not met any 
opposition from parents, labor unions, 
or eating houses, as it seems gener- 
ally recognized that the school lunch 
counter is a public service. 


by | 


in | 


prac. | 


gocetlscnatt. 


| Expedited Action 
Is Promised on 
Patent Petitions 


Commissioner Robertson De- 
clares Additions to Per- 
sonnel Will Permit More 
Prompt Decisions 


Activities of Office 
| Set Record for Year 


Present Average Delay of Seven 
Months to Be Reduced to 
60 Days Within Two-year 
Period, He Forecasts 


Through increases in Patent Office per- 
; sonnel authorized by Congress, inventors 
}can look forward to having their appli- 
;cations examined with reasonable 
| promptness, according to an address on 
Aug. 3 by the Commissioner of Patents, 
| Thomas E. Robertson. 
| In about two years, he said, the Pat- 
lent Office is expected to be in such a 
condition that the average time an ap- 
plicant has to wait for an official action 
will be 60 days or less, rather than seven 
| months as at present. 

Many Months Behind 

The Office now has on hand 119,000 

applications awaiting action, said Mr. 
Robertson, with some of the examiners 
|ten months behind, and the average 
seven months, he said. 
In the fiscal year just ended, it was 
| stated, the Patent Office received and dis- 
; posed of more work, and took in more 
| money, than in any previous year. 

The Commissioner spoke by radio 
through WMAL and affiliated stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
His address follows in full text: 

Few persons save those experienced in 
patent matters realize the vast amount 
and the intricate character of work car- 
| ried on in our Patent Office with its 1,400 
employes, half of whom form what is 
, known as the “examining corps.” 

The members of this corps are trained 
je the sciences and in the law of pat- 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ents. Collectively they are experts. in 
every art and industry known to man,’ 

Before them come the thousands and 
thousands of applications for patents 
representing the product of the thought, 
| skill, and genius of the Nation that leads 
jthe world in inventive and industrial 
progress, 

High-priced inventive engineers of 
|great corporations, men of vision and 
|deep students of machines and methods 
of large industrial plants, as well as the 
;}small unknown man who bends over a 
|lathe, sweats in a foundry, or even fol- 
|lows the plow, men who think and who 
create, come trooping to this Federal 
Bureau to have their inventions weighed 
and tested as to novelty and _ practica- 
bility and the breadth and scope of their 
patents determined, 


| Man: Achieve Fortune 


From the melting pot of all these ideas 
;some obtain little or nothing while 
|others reach heights of fame and for- 
| tune, 
| In spite of industrial conditions the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, was the 
| biggest year ever known in the Patent 
Office. More work was received, more 
| work disposed of and more money taken 
in than in any previous year. In fact, 


‘Low Pay for Labor 


| On Roads Is Opposed 


SD 


‘Indiana Highway Executive 
Condemns Alleged Practice 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 2. 

The Indiana Highway Commission 
will go on record next week as “unalter- 
|ably opposed” to the alleged practice of 
certain State paving contractors taking 
advantage of current unemployment to 
pay laborers on State highway construc- 
tion projects as low as 15 and 20 cents 
an hour, Jess Murden, of Peru, member 
of the Commission, stated orally Aug. 2. 

The statement was made after a news- 
Paper criticised the practice, asserting 
contractors were enriching themselves by 
| employing labor at less than living 
wages. 

The criticism received the indorsement 
of Director John J. Brown of the State 
Highway Department, who deplored pay- 
ments of less than living wages on any 
State work. 

Mr. Murden said there is no excuse 
for such a situation on State road work 
; under present contracts. 

“These contracts were all figured by 
this Commission at a minimum wage of 
50 cents an hour,” he declared. “Of 
course, technically, the Commission is 
powerless to force payment of a decent 
wage and thus keep the contractor from 
taking undue advantage of the present 
labor market under these contracts. 

“But we can and will, if other Com- 
missioners agree with me, raise our 
voice officially against this practice of 
unwarranted wage cutting. At the meet- 
ing next week I expect to introduce a 
resolution condemning this wage cutting 
and make it the official stand of this 
Commission that we shall frown upon 
contractors in the future who engage in 
such business.” 

To prevent a repetition of wage cut- 
ting, the matter of putting a minimum 
wage clause into next year’s contracts 
will be studied, it was asserted by Di- 
rector Brown. He is of the opinion, 
however, that this could not be done 
without special legislation. 
| » The State highway law 
| all contract forms be passe 
Attorney. General. 
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oast Guard Will Present Law on Bankruptcy — |Federal Prison 
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‘Celebrate 140th = Defended by Bar Committee Will Be Built at | 150 Tons of Silver Annually Record for Heat 
2 Year of Existence Group on Commercial Law Says Statute Should Not Be 


Allowed to Suffer Through ‘Constant Advocacy’ 
Of Revision and Modification | 


Service Was Inaugurated by 
President Washington and 
Constituted First Armed. 
Sea Service of Nation | 





The United States Coast Guard will 
celebrate its 140th anniversary on Aug. 
4 in ceremonies in commemoration of 
the creation of the service. Announce- 
ment of the plans for the celebration 
of the anniversary were announced Aug. 
2 by the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, Rear Admiral Frederick C. Bil- 
lard, who will participate in exercises to 
be héld at New London, Corm. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Aug. 4 will mark the 140th mile- 
stone in the history of the United States 
Coast Guard. Known originally as the 
Revenue Marine and later as the Rev- 
enue Cutter Service, it was created by 
an act of the First Congress approved 
by President Washington on Aug. 4, 
1790, constituting the first armed force 
afloat of the then young republic. By 
the act of Jan. 28, 1915, the Life-Saving 
Service was united with the Revenue 
Cutter Service, and the combined forces 


were named the United States Coast 
Guard. ; ‘ 

Guardians of the Coast | 

The service thus became, in a real 


sense, the = of the coast through 
its vessels crifsing in coastal waters 
and its cordon of life-saving stations 
stretching along all coasts. It is quite 
frequently termed “The Peace and War 
Service” because of its constant readi- 
ness to take its place in the nationai 
defense organization of the Nation in 
time of war in which sphere of activity 
it has earned a brilliant and honored 
record, and in time of peace its ships 

d stations apply themselves to the 
great humanitarian duty of saving life 
and property from the perils of the sea 
and serving the Nation in multifarious 
lines of public endeavor and service. 

In the past year the number of lives 
saved or persons rescued from peril 
reached the record-breaking figure of 
over 6,000, representing figuratively the 
entire population of a small town, and 
the value of vessels assisted approxi- 
mated $50,000,000. 

In addition to this important and opt- 
standing work of the Coast Guard,* its 
other duties emphasize the great public 
service being rendered by this organiza- 
tion, numbering about 12,000 officers and 
men. 

Vigilant Watch Maintained 

Derelicts and other floating dangers 
and obstructions to navigation are re- 
moved from the paths of marine com- 
merce; a vigilant guard maintained 
over the fur seal herds in the North Pa- 
cific and Bering Sea that they may be 
protected against the poacher; cutters 
remain during the Summer months in 
waters contiguous to Alaska perform- 
ing numerous useful offices conducive to 
the general welfare of the people in these 
far-distant regions, and cafry law and 
order into the villages which they visit; 
at regattas, marine parades and other 
marine events, the red and white striped 
ensign of the Coast Guard is constantly | 
in evidence in the maintenance of an 
alert and efficient patrol of the course, 
to prevent crowding, and as an assur- | 

“ance of protective measures being taken 
: for the ‘safety of both contestants and 
spectators; in preventing smuggling, so 
often improperly associated in the pub- 
lic mind with prohibition, the Coast 
Guard is carrying on faithfully and zeal- 
ously one of its duties dating since its 
creation in 1790. 
The Service guards against the men- 
‘ace of the iceberg peril in the North 
Atlantic ocean, maintaining an efficient 
patrol each Spring and Summer in the 
, region of the Grand Banks, under the 
provisions of the International Conven- 
tion for Safety of Life at Sea, to pre- 
vent a repetition of the Titanic disaster. 
Harbor cutters flying the anchorage flag 
of the Service enforce the rules and reg- 
ulations promulgated by Federal author- 
ity at our larger ports governing the 
anchorage and movements of vessels and 
the loading and unloading of explosives; 
units of the Service board vessels at 
the rate of one every five minutes 
throughout the year in the intersts of 
the enforcement of the navigation and 
motorboat inlaws of the United States; 
the halibut fishing fleets in southeastern 
Alaskan waters look to the Service for 
protection during the fishing season; 
medical aid goes out to the deep-sea 
fisherman and Coast Guard seaplanes re- 
_? port to him the locations of schools of 
fish when sighted; the lone aviator or 
' the transport plane proceeding along the 
Atlantic coast will find safety and com- 
fort in knowing that his passage north- 
ward or southward is being checked from 
Coast Guard station to station by watch- 
ful eyes ready to assist him in case of 
mishap; a Coast Guard coastal commu- 
nication system of 2,650 miles in length 
throws around the strategic coast section 
of the Nation a band of telephone lines 
and submarine cables connecting all 
Coast Guard stations and a great num- 
ber of lighthouses, naval radio-compass 
‘stations and Weather Bureau stations. 


is 


Emergency Service 

And so the Coast Guard strives to Be 
of service on any waters upon which its 
vessels and boats will float. It an 
‘emergent service and must be always in 
a position to live up to its historic motto 
Semper Paratus “Always Ready.” 

This 140th birthday will be celebrated 
tand fittingly observed throughout the 
entire service—on shore and on board 
ship. Major celebrations will be held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., where Rear Admiral F. 
‘C. Billard, commandant, will attend the 
exercises, and at New London, Conn., 
where the assembled vessels will strive 
for the coveted McAllister motorboat 
trophy and the Coast Guard rowing 
, trophy. 


is 


‘Argument Deferred in Suit 
Of Self-serve ‘Gas’ Stations 


Arguments on a complaint of the Peo- 
ples Nu-Gas company, Richmond, Ind., 
, against the State Fire Marshal, Alfred 
M. Hogston, were continued until the 
Fall term of court by Judge G. H. Hoel- 
,scher in Wayne circuit court at Rich- 
‘mond, July 30, 

The company asks a temporary in- 
‘junction against Mr. Hogston to prevent 
thim from enforcing rules which would 
'prohibit self-serve gasoline filling sta- 
| tions and also bar common carriers from 
; transporting gasoline to such stations. 
The agreement for a continuance ot 
'the arguments carried the provision that 
}until a ruling is made on the injune- 
+ tion complaint, Mr. Hogston shall not 
sattempt to enforce the orders. 
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Constant efforts to modify the present 
bankruptcy law, described gs a “splendid 
conception,” are opposed in a committee 
report to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, which is being studied by the do- 
mestic commerce division of@the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

When judgment becomes united on any 


particular change, the report adds, 


amendments will be justified and should | 


be made. 

(Conclusions of the report, made by 
the committee on commercial law and 
bankruptcy of the association, were 
printed in full text in the issue of Aug. 
2.) The full text of the report follows: 

The, annual conference of the com- 
mittee was held in the city of Detroit 
upon Apr. 21 and 22, 1930, attended by 
all members of the committee. 

No change has been noted during the 
year in the progress of the work of the 
special committee upon Supplements to 
the Canons of Professional Ethics in ret- 
erence to the proposed canon condemn- 
ing the bonding of lawyers. Reference 
to the reports of your committee for 


each of the two preceding years will dis- | 


close that the action and report of the 
special committee upon such a canon 1s 
being awaited by your committee in or- 
der that the ethical atmosphere of 
the commercial law field may be 
clarified. Nothing further upon that 
subject appears to your committee 
to be necessary for this report other 
than to repeat the following comment 
taken from our report for the year 1929, 
namely: 

“Your committee feels moved, by rea- 
son of its important bearing upon the 
administrative procedure in bankruptcy 
cases, to venture the hope that a deci- 
sion which will be just and final may be 
reached at an early date.” 


Investigation of 
Bankruptcy Conditions 


Since our report for the year 1929, in 
which reference is made to disclosures 
then recent concerning certain grave 
abuses, illegal and unethical practices 
which had been revealed as being com- 
mon practice in the southern district of 


; upon which the evils and malpractices 
' found to exist 


democracy has been purchased at a high| 
price. 

The bankruptcy law of 1898 represents | 
the response of Congress to the urgent 
necessities and demands of those whose 
| business was chiefly transacted upon and 
| through the extension of credit for mer- 
|chandise sales and in it the creditors| 
| were afforded the opportunity to assem-| 
ble and elect their representative, the 
trustee, who, under the law, becomes the 
| chief administrative officer in charge of 
|the affairs and policy of handling the 
liquidation and distribution of the assets 
in each estate primarily in the interest 
and for the benefit of creditors. 

The Donovan report makes clear and 
'conclusive the fact that the original) 
} theory and intention of the framers of | 
| the law has not worked out in practice | 
}and that creditors do not in fact avail 
| themselves under present conditions of 
| their privileges an¢ opportunities in this 





| 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


|regard, but nearly invariably follow 
| the course of ming over their 
;claims upon proxies or powers of 


; attorney to persons who by one means 
or another solicit them for the purpose 
of securing the appointment of their own 
| nominees as: the trustees who are to be| 
placed in charge of the estates of bank- | 
rupts. Under this system, the control | 
of estates, which is theoretically placed | 
in the hands of creditors, is actually and 
in practice exercised and the fees and 
| emoluments enjoyed by proxy holders 
‘and solicitors. Experience has proven} 
that the powers of these representatives | 
are often exerted in their own behalf and 
| for their own benefit rather than in the 
‘interest of the owners of the claims. 
This is a condition which encourages | 
| the proxy solicitation agencies to colon- | 
| ize the bankruptcy business in the larger | 
communities and doubtless played an im- | 
portant part in building the foundation | 
| 


| 
' 
} 


in the southern district 


|! of New York were grounded. 
| Measures Advocated to 


| Restrain Proxy Solicitors 


The American Bar Association has for | 
a number of years been advocating pro- 
cedural measures calculated to curb. and | 
restrain the activities of proxy solicitors | 


| 


| 


New York, an investigation of those} and bring them under the remedial super- 


practices has been concluded and a report | 


promulgated and published which is re- 
ceiving and justly merits the attention 
of the bar, as well as the credit and 
commercial interests of the country. 

The investigation was conducted be- 
fore the Hon. Thomas D. Thatcher, judge 
of the United States District Court for 
southern New York, in an ex parte pro- 
ceeding instituted at the instance of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, the New York County Law- 
yers Association and the Bronx County 
Bar Association, acting upon behalf of 
the public. The petitioners and others 
assembled a fund sufficient to defray the 
expenses of their activities and engaged 
Col. William J. Donovan, of the New 
York bar, as counsel, placing him in 
charge of the conduct of the proceedings. 
It was but natural that the comprehen- 
sive report of Colonel Donovan, acting 
in this capacity, should have engaged the 
attention of your committee at its an- 
nual meeting. 

In addition to the judicial inquiry into 
the practice in bankruptey matters in 
New York, Colonel Donovan and his as- 
sociates, through the means of question- 
naires and searching correspondence ex- 
panded the compass of their inquiries 
so as to reach intv every district of the 
country gathering facts, data and opin- 
ions from judges, referees, lawyers and 
others whose pursuits and relatioffships 
bring them into contacts of intimacy with 
these subjects. The report of these, re- 
sults is undoubtedly entitled to-freat 
weight, representing, a8 it does, the most 
ambitious and comprehensive investiga- 
tion which has ever been undertaken in 
the fields of bankruptcy practice. The 
parties responsible for this achievement 
deserve the commendation of the bar, as 
well as the entire credit community, for 
the thorough and painstaking efforts 
which the réport makes obvious have been 
unsparingly devoted to this important 
task. 

Any approach to 2 consideration of 
the Donovan report ought to be made 
with a clear and distinct understanding 
of the fact that the only place where 
flagrant abuses and grossly illegal prac- 
tices were found to exist in administra- 
tion of bankruptcy law was in the south- 
ern district of New York. We may be 
permitted to observe that some of the 
recommendations contained in the Dono- 
van report appear tu proceed upon the 
assumption that such practices exist else- 
where or even that they are of common 
prevalence throughout the country. This, 
we venture to suggest, an erroneous 
assumption and may account in some 
measure for the divergence of view upon 
the part of your committee from some 


is 


of the recommendations contained in the | 


report. 

It may be added that the report ap- 
pears to exclude the idea of any respon- 
sibility upon the part of the officials for 
the sensational revelations of last year 
in their careless and inefficient applica- 
tion of the present law, but rather con- 
veys the impression that all of the dif- 
Srulgies encountered in the New York 
practice proceeded ‘rom the shortcomings 
of the law. That the spectacle of re- 
signing judges, fleeing receivers, ap- 
praisers and others, as well as criminal 
prosecutions and convictions, is neither 
inspiriting nor pleasant to contemplate 
may be admitted. The veil is quickly 
drawn before so cheerless a picture, but 
not before the facts appear which com- 
pel the fixing of individual responsibili- 
ties which may not be explained or dis- 
persed by any general criticisms of the 
law, 


‘Creditors Control’ 
Said to Have Failed 


There is one conclusion which the 
Donovan report, when considered in con- 
nection with all of its accompanying 
proofs and addenda, establishes beyond 
any peradventure., It is that the policy 
of creditor control in administration of 
estates in bankruptcy has proven to be 
a failure. Perhaps n. part of the bank- 
ruptey law practice has been more 
jcalously guarded and valiantly defended 
throughout the years than that which 
provides and maintains the democratic 
government of the affairs of estates by 
claim holders, but in this instance, as 


vision of the court and referee. Follow- | 
ing a joint conference held in Philadel- 
| phia in the early part of the year 1924, 
| participated in by committees from the 
Judicial Conference, the Commercial Law | 
League of America, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and a_ Special 
Committee on Bankruptcy from this As- 
sociation (which special committee even- 
tually through expansion and  perma- | 
!'nence became your Committee upon 
; Commercial Law and Bankruptcy), your | 
| committee recommended to the Supreme | 
| Court for promulgation as a general or- | 
{der a rule of- practice subsequently | 
| adopted by a number of the districts ag | 
/ 
|} cally eliminate the control of estates | 
| through proxy solicitation. ° 

The Supreme Court, deeming the pro- | 
posed order to be in advance of the time, | 
| declined to promulgate it, preferring to| 
| await the reported results found to be 
| obtained from its use in local districts 
in such jurisdictions as were willing to! 
adopt it. By and through the provisions 
; of this rule, it is not permitted that the | 
| trustee shall engage as his lawyer any | 
| attorney who has acted as attorney for 
the petitioning creditors or any creditor, 
nor one whose connection, either direct 
or indirect, with the solicitation of prox- 
ies has been shown. New York is one 


| this rule. (The rule appears in full as 
| an exhibit to this report.) 

| Colonel Donovan has pointed out with 
; force and clarity many of the difficulties 
which have excited the comment of other 
organizations, including this association, 


| 
| 


' 





| agement and control of estates through 
| the appointment of receivers. This sub- 
| ject was given especial emphasis in the 
| report of your committee for the year 
| 1929, In the recommendation promul- 
gated in the Donovan report that thé 
administration of insolvent estates 
| should be more economically and expe- 
ditiously conducted by a single adminis- 
trative officer, we are in hearty agree- 
ment. The offices of receiver and trustee 
should be merged; the administration 





should be begun by an official appointed | 


immediately after bankruptcy and the 
activities of such official should be sub- 
ject to inspection by any committees or 
representatives whom the creditors may 
choose to appoint. The elimination of 
the present system of double or dupli- 
cate administration and the reduction in 
the number of necessary attorney’s: fees 


should make it possible to increase the * 


schedules of compensation for the single 
administrative official, which might well 
be increased in such circumstances to the 
point of a fair return for services ren- 
‘dered without adversely affecting the 
; economies of the proceedings. So much 
of the remedy offered for the specified 
defects in the present system may be ac- 
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istricts which has fai jafter i oti f all those which met | : : ; 
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Lewisburg, 


Attorney General Decidés on 


Selection of Site for One) 


Of Two Penitentiaries Au- 
thorized by Congress 


Location of one of the two new Fed- 
eral’ penitentiaries, authorized by the 
last Congress to relieve prison conges- 
tion, at Lewisburg, Pa., has been decided 
upon by the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell. The new institution will 
be housing 1,050 Federal prisoners within 
a year, it is expected. \ 

Selection of the 1,014-acre, Pennsy]- | 
vania site was announced at the office | 
of Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 
when the information was received from | 
Attorney General Mitchell. } 

The same act authorizing a new prison | 
in the northeastern section also provided 
for the erection of a second in the south-/| 
west. The new institutions are part of 
a program advocated by the Department 
of Justice to relieve congestion in exist- | 
ing Federal penitentiaries. 

The statement by Senator Reed’s office 
follows in full text: 

Senator Reed was informed by Attor- 
ney General Mitchell today that the new 
Federal penitentiary for the northeastern 
States will be built at Lewisburg, Union | 
County, Pa., on a tract of 1,014 acres_ 
acquired by the Government for this 
purpose. The agreement for its pur- 
chase was signed today. The site is de- 
scribed as ideal for the Government’s re- | 
quirements, and was chosen after weeks 
of inquiry and inspection by officials | 
of the Department of Justice. The price | 
paid for the land was $95,000. 

As soon as practical, the Government 
will begin construction of a model Fed- | 
eral penitentiary for which Congress has | 
authorized an apprapriation of $3,850,- 
000, of which $1,700,000 already is avail- 
able. The institution will be the first 
of its kind in the northern States, and 
will serve the territory from New Eng- | 
land and New York south to Virginia, | 
and west to central Ohio. In addition) 
to drawing prisoners from the eastern | 
seaboard States, it is planned also to! 
send those from Detroit and probably | 
from Cleveland, Cincinnati and other | 
cities in that area to the new institution. | 

According to the Attorney General, 
the erection of the Pennsylvania peni- | 
tentiary will be followed by the construc- 
tion of another in the Southwest, also 
authorized by Congress, and probably 
later by a third institution in the Middle 
West. 


Number of Bids Received 

For the northeastern penitentiary, the 
Department favored a location in south- 
ern New York or Pennsylvania. Bids 
for 115 different sites, 88 in Pennsyl- 
vania and 18 in New York State, were 
opened June 23. Of the total, it was | 
found that 26 Pennsylvania sites seemed | 


a local rule which was found to practi-|to meet most of the requirements. These | 


have been personally inspected within the | 
last 30 days by Sanford Bates, Superin- | 
tendent of Prisons, and his official aides. | 

Sites were offered in almost every 
Pennsylvania county within the pre- 
scribed area, from Erie County on the 
western boundary to Pike County on the 
extreme eastern boundary. There was | 
keen competition for the penitentiary, | 
and several cities sent delegations to 
Washington personally to urge the mer- 
\its of their proposals. The choice nar- 
lrowed finally to three sites, at Corry, 
|Erie County; Altoona, Blair County; and | 
{the Lewisburg-Milton district in Union | 
County. The Lewisburg site was chosen | 


| the specifications. 
| Factors Favoring Lewisburg 

As between a site at Corry, Erie! 
County, which offered many attractions, 
and the one finally chosen at Lewisburg, 
the Department’s investigators were in- 
formed that the growing season at Lew- 
lisburg is 40 days longer and the mean 
|temperature five degrees warmer than 
at Corry. Both are located in rich agri- 
cultural regions. As it is planned to 
farm much of the land, it was felt the} 
Lewisburg location was advantagous as 
between these two. 

Another site which scored high in 
the Govgrnment’s investigations was 
Fox Chase Farm near Towanda, and the 
Wyalusing site, both in Bradford County. 
The former, however, is_ river-bottom 
land, and it was felt that the danger of 
|floods made it inadvisable to consider it. | 
The Wyalusing site was eliminated for | 
the wholly different reason that it is | 
situated on a high bluff above the rail- 
road and the Susquenhanna River, and | 
it was felt would be difficult of access 
for that reason. 

As described by the Department, the | 
Lewisburg site chosen is two and one- | 
half miles from Lewisburg and four | 
miles from Milton, on the west side of | 
the west branch of the Susquehanna | 
River. It is served by the Pennsylvania | 
and Philadelphia & Reading railroads | 
and several highways. | 

It is anticipated that 1,050 prisoners | 
will be housed in the new penitentiary | 
within a year. It will be a small city 
in itself. 











| Senate Group Summons 28 Witnesses 


To Testify on Pennsylvania Voting 
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By Dr. Burt H. Carroll 


Pa. Bureau of Standards Specialist Outlines Problems Studied’ Over Lar 
By Government Scientists in This Field; Duplication 
Of Commercial Research Avoided 
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Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce | 


. 

The fact that the photographic indus- 
try of the country now consumes over 
150 tons of silver per year gives some 
idea of the magnitude of the uses of 
photography, when it is considered that 
the film for a post-card size picture con- 
tains about 1/250 ounce of the metal. 
Their number, and their importance to 
daily life can be given only in bare out- 
line. In quantity of materials consumed, 
motion picture entertainment is by far 
the largest; in all but one of the major 
processes, sound as well as picture is 
produced by photographic means. 

Illustration of publications is prob- 
ably next in size among the users, ex- 
ceeding the other familar forms, port- 
rait and amateur photography. X-ray 





applications to medicine. Science and 
technology in general have found that 
photography covers a wider range than 
the human eye, and gives a permanent 
record free from many sources of per- 
sonal error. Prof. Fabry, eminent di- 
rector of the Institute d’Optique in Paris 
says that in his laboratories the prin-; 
cipal use of the eye is to study photo- | 
graphic records. ? | 
What do these manifold users of 
photography expect from the Bureau of | 
Standards? The first activity is one 
which is an obvious function of the Bu- 
reau; but its difficulty and importance 
are not evident without considerable | 
photographic experience. This is sensi- 
tometry, the measuren.ent of the sensi- , 
tivity of a photographic material to, 
light. Sensitivity is not a simple prop- 
erty, readily expressed by a single num- 
ber. 
Examination of 


! 


camera exposures 


in all their principal characteristics: | 
Speed, which appears in the time or 
aperture necessary to give an image; 
contrast, the ratio of brightnesses in 
the subject and in the picture; scale, the! 
range of exposures which gives satisfac- [ 
tory results; and color sensitivity, which | 
decides how nearly the relative bright- | 
ness of colored objects in the picture ap- 
proaches their brightness as seen by the! 
eye. But simple camera exposure and 
examination of the negative are only 
approximate at best; at worst they may } 
become grossly misleading. Other more 
quantitative methods of sensitometry | 
have been widely used although their 
results could not be Satisfactorily cam 
verted into practical terms. | 


Problems Arising From 
Use of Talking Films 

The photograpnic processes for talk- 
ing pictures have suddenly emphasized | 
the importance of these problems; the) 
pictorial film may sométimes be handled 
by visual judgpent alone, but the sound) 
record must have quantitative measure- | 
ments. For reliable results, sensitomet- | 
ric test exposures must be made with, 
light of known intensity and,color; tre| 
exposure machine imposes mechanical 
and optical problems of no small order;, 
the development, and even the optical | 
means for measuring the resulting black- | 
ening, must be specified. \ 

The Bureau of Standards’ laboratories ; 
have devised filters for obtaining, from} 
incandescent lamps, light which is an ex-| 
act reproduction of the color of sunlight: 
one of these was adopted as the standard 
by the last International Congress of | 
Photography. Precision apparatus has 


| been constructed for studying the effect | 


of exposure conditions; an investiga- 
of the effect of intermittent ex-| 
see 7 : } 
posures has been of interest not only 
to sensitometry, but also to the aot 
tographic theorist for its evidence on| 


the latent image. A published survey | 


| 


their complete characteristics, with a 
thorough description of the methods of 
measurement. 

Testing camera lenses is another activ-| 
ity of the Bureau of Standards. This has! 


| proved particularly useful to airplane; These include 


mapping and surveying. 

All lenses purchased by the Army 
Air Corps have been tested for some 
time, with such gratifying results that | 


| 


Hearings Are Listed | 
By Radio Commission 
| 
Nearly 400 Applications Will 
Be Heard in Autumn Months 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

been or will be designated for hearing at 
the same time, to cover a week’s period 
in September. Because these requests 
are interlocking, the Commission decided 
it would be advisable to hear them con- 
secutively, it was explained orally at the 
Legal Division. 

During the last fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, the Commission received 


an aggregate of 8,543 applications of | 


every type and category, it is shown in 
the records. Of this total 944 were 
scheduled for hearing, and, after nego- 
tiation, 323 were placed on the hearing 
calendar. Of the latter figure 32 appli- 
c¢ants defaulted by failure to put 
appearances at the scheduled hearings. 

In the.final analysis, 240 hearings ac- 
tually were held, as a result of which 
159 applications were denied, 77 were 
granted and 4 still remain undecided. 

From the adverse decigions of the 
Commission 36 appeals were taken to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Of these, 31 appeals now are 


| Hearings Will Complete Inquiry Into State’s Primary, Acz| pending. Pursuant to these appeals, the 


* 
The Senate committee investigating 


campaign expenditures has summoned | and North Carolina, while a telegram | tions have violated the radio act of 1927) 


28 witnesses to testify Aug. 5 and 6 on! just received stated that a complaint is | 


the Pennsylvania primary election, it 
was announced Aug. 2 by the committee 
chairman, Senator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota. The hearing of these witnesses, 
the committee believes, will complete 
the Pennsylvania investigation — until 
after the election next Fall. 


Included among the Pennsylvania wit-| limit of $50,000 for each candidate in) 


‘nesses who have been summoned are 
several registration officials. 

“We want to make a matter of record,” 
said Chairman Nye, “the conduct of 
registration before the primary. We in- 
tend to finish with these witnesses within 
two days.” 
| In addition to complaints which have 

been received from Pennsylvania, Illinois 
|} and Nebraska which the Committee has 
already dealt with to some extent, Mr. 


perhaps in others which might be men-| Nye said that complaints of excessive ; n 
| tioned, it is evident that the principle of | expenditures have come from Alabama,’ penditures, Mr. Nye said. 





cording to Statement by Senator Nye 


| Oklahoma, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 


|on the way from Calorado by air mail. 

“It is becoming increasingly evident,” 
|said Senator Nye, “that we will have to 
conduct hearings in New Jersey to de- 
|termine whether reports filed cover the 
lentire* expenditures, The law fixes a 


that State, There is no charge of cor- 
ruption or a too lavish use of money.” 
‘North Carolinians have complained of 
too large expenditures in the Demucratic 
primary, he said, while he is inclined to 
think that Alabama will require investi- 
gation. Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, who is running for reelection, has 
not made any protest to the Committee. 
The Committee will take no action with 
regard to Oklahoma until after the candi- 
|dates have filed statements of their ex- 


|Commission has filed 36 statements of 
| fact and grounds for its adverse decisions 
jin the case, as is required of it under 
the law. 

The records show also that 100*sta- 


or Commission regulations during the 
six months ended July 1, and that accu- 
rate records of such transgressions fgr 
| the first time have keen kept. Of these 
cases 16 have been heard at formal hear- 


ings before the Commission and two sta- | 


| tions have been deleted, as a consequence. 
And of this aggregate of 100 violators, 
31 stations have been issued temporary 
licenses for the three-month period ended 
October 31, and must stand hearing be- 
fore the Commission to show cause why 
\their licenses should not be revoked. 
| The most recent check of the Commis- 
sion shows there are 50 unlicensed or 


\“pirate” stations on the air, creating dis- | 


turbances by what the Commission char- 


acterizes as “bootleg” operations. Def- | 
inite evidence obtained on 10 ofthese un- | 


licensed stations ha. been transferred to 
|the Department of Justice for prosecu- 
tion, and investigations are being con- 
ducted on the others, it was said, 


a 


in | 


the requirement has been extended to| 
all lenses used in surveys made for the! 
War Department by civilian firms. This | 
work has also led to the development 
of a simple and effective means for cor- 
recting the type of distortion most im- 
portant in mapping. 

In the present praetice of  spec- 
troscopy—which is one of the main 
foundations of atomic theory—visual ob- 
servations hawe been almost entirely re- 
placed by sghotography. The  spectro- 
scopists of the Bureau of Standards _ have 
their measurements of% the 





carried 
spectrum of almost every element into 
the red and infra-red, improving the 
methods of photographic sensitization 
for these regions as necessary tools for 
their main work. During the war they 
were asked to apply their knowledge to} 
the problems of the Air Service, which 
needed plates sensitive to the red end of 
the spectrum "for photography through 
haze. They cooperated with the Bureau 
of Chemistry, testing the sensitizing 
dyes which were made there on an ex- 
perimental scale, until production of 
these essential materials was success- 
fully established by photographic manu- 
facturers and ‘urther Government as- 
sistance was unnecessary. As a result 
of their war-time work, “hypersensi- 
tized” panchromatic films have become 
a commercial product normally used by 
our Air Service. 


Air Service Said to 
Have Utilized Findings 


Research on color sensitivity has becn 
continued as part of the general invest:- 
gation of photographic sensitivity which 
was initiated after the war at the re- 
quest of the air services. Methods of 
color sensitizing by bathing, as used at 
the Bureau of Standards, have been de- 
scribed in detail. This method, is still 
used for special purposes, and for theo- 
retical work; publications of both types 
have been issued at intervals. The main 


emphasis now is on experiments in emul-: 


sion making, as a means to the under- 


standing and improvement pf  phe- 
tographic sensitivity. 
Emulsion making is in general an 


empirical art, with readily and jealously 
guarded trade secrets not subject to ade- 
quate patent protection. As a_resuit, 
it has been largely excluded from the 
excellent scientific work done by certain 
photographic manufacturers, and very 
little has been published about it for a 
generation. The possible advantages to 
all users of photography. of improve- 
ment in speed, color sensitivity, and re- 
solving power, justify extensive re- 
search. 

Several years work by the methods 


of physical chemistry have shown that, | 


while the processes of emulsion making 
are very complex, the variables which 
have been systematically studied may 
be explained by well known principles. 
The comparison of the photographic ef- 
fects of different soluble b¥omides used 
in chemically equivalent amounts, which 
has been published, is an illustrative 
case. The action of the sensitivity 
“specks” on the grains of silver bromide 
in the emulsion, which is one of the 
most important feature: of a fast emul- 


| sion, has been studied by preparing them 


as collodial suspensions and adding them 
to the emulsion. Light-sensitive mate- 
rials other than silver salts have also 
been investigated. 

Work of Fire 

Prevention Section 


The fire prevention section of the Bu- 
reau of Standards included in its work 
the hazards in use and storage of pro- 
film; 
jectors for 


fire hazard, and tested and 
drafted requirements for projection 
booths. 

Various practical problems in photog- 


raphy -have been taken up as_ needed. 
deciphering charred rec- 
ords by their action on photographic 
emulsions; designing special cameras for 
photoggaphing pipe corrosion specimens 
and gun barrels; and comparing special 
developers for fine-grain images. 

The photographie work of the Bureau 
of Standards, obviously, can cover only 


| be wrong one in three times, 


they have tested pro- | 


ve Area 





Weather Bureau Says It Ex- 
pects Temperature in Au- 
gust Will Be Lower Than 
In Preceding Month 





[Continued from Page ij 
these records would have more than an 
even chance for verification, they would 
; Mr, Kincer 
explained. 


“In Nebraska, July has been above 
normal in temperature 28 times in the 
last 54 years,” he said, “and in 16 of 
these years, the following August was 
also above normal. e 
_ “But, a forecast based on such records 
is not Considered justifiable because of 
the large chance for failure. While @n 
amateur weather prophet may predict a 
warm August with a fair chance of hav- 
ing his prephecy come true, the Weather 
Bureau may not make such assertions, 
for the chance of inaccuracy js far too 
great.” . . 

However, it is to be expected that 
August will be a more normal month 
than was July, Mr. Kincer said, and 
prospects of such a heat wave as has 
just been experienced are very unlikely. 

From July 4 to July 30, a tempera- 
ture of 100 or more was recorded offi- 
cially every day at some place in the 
country, with temperatures as high as 
108 not unusual in large cities during 
the last part of the month, it was stated 
Although records have not yet been 
completed, it is expected that some tem- 
peratures higher than 108 were recorded 
in rural districts. 





The drought now being experienced is * 


not so recent a thing as is generally be- 
lieved, Mr. Kincer pointed out, for its 
beginning may be traced as far back 
as nine months ago in some Sections of 
the country and as long as six months 
ago in others. : 

Rainfall in Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, West Virginia and a few other 
States has been deficient nearly every 
month since Decembe \ i 


r, 1929, with the 
total very much _ below normal, Mr. 


Kincer pointed out. In the Middle West 
- —— is now in its sixth month. 
or deficiency in m y i : 
i te onthly rainfall] began 
New low records for 
July have been recorded i 
it was stated. Ohio, with 1.4 inches: 
Kentucky, with 14 inches; Tllinoig with 
1 inch; Missouri, ; 
see, with .9 inch; Arkansas, with = 
inch; and Oklahoma, with .6 inch are 
the States establishing new records, 
_ “The drough® shows no sign of br@k- 
ing,” Mr. Kincer said, “and there is no 
immediate prospect of rain.” 


rainfall during 
n seven States, 


Sale of Federal Shi ps 
Expected in Merger 


Absorption of American Pio- 
neer Line Is Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
flag ships since it is not in accord with 
good policy to merge vessels under dif- 
terent flags in the same trade, 

Kermit Roosevelt, president of the 
Roosevelt Lines, is the son of the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt. He will 
become vice president of the combined ’ 
ines, 

Mr. Plummer explained that the I, M. 
M. was originally established by J. P. 
| Morgan and Company, and that it really 
jis a “holding company” for the five 
lines it operates. “I fancy the merger 
means that it will dispose of its remain- 
|ing British ships,” he declared. 

The lines now operated by the I. M. 
M., are the Panama-Pacific, Atlantic 
| Transport, Atlantic Transport, Ltd., Red 
Star and Leyland Lines. The first two 
;are declared to be American-flag serv- 
j ices, the remainder operating under for- 
eign flags. 
ja small fraction of the problems in that 
field. Emphasis is laid on basic subjects, 
taking up the more practical points on 
specific requests from government or 
other agencies and avoiding duplication 
of commercial research, 
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Army Restricts 
Flight Activity 
At New Airports 





Air Corps Not to Participate 
In Dedications at Cities 
Having Populations 


Less Than 50,000 


Because the “militar usefulness of 
our pilots” is liable to be,impaired and 
the Air Corps transformed into ‘‘a flying 
circus” Air Corps aviators no longer will 
be allowed to participate in dedications 
of airports at cities of less than 50,000 
population, it was announced Aug. 2 by 
the Assistant Secretary of War for 
Aviation, F. Trubee Davison. 

Mr. Davison declared the number of 
invitations is becoming too numerous for 
the Air Corps to accept and still main- 
tain training schedules and carry out 

@iactical development, and observed that 


when the “rather broad policy” of par- | 


ticipating in such occasions was adopted 
the development of landing field facili- 
: : : 5 
ties was in “the pioneer stage. 
Public Interest 

This action does not mean, the Assist- 
ant Secretary asserted, that many “‘de- 
fense-minded and _ air-enthusiastic citi- 


zens” will be deprived of the opportunity | 


to keep in touch with Air Corps progress 
since every effort will be made to en- 


courage and satisfy public interest in 
Army aviation. The announcement in 
full text follows: 

Increasing demands for Army Air 


Corps attendance at municipal airport 
dedications are hampering training 
schedules and menacing Air Corps tacti- 
cal development to such an extent that 
the War Department, in the interest of 
military efficiency, has found it neces- 
sary to place a curb on the sending of 
Army planes to airport openings. 

Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee 
Davison, who is in charge of Army avia- 
tion, has issued an order that Army 
aircraft will no longer be authorized to 
attend dedications of, airports in local- 
ities of less than 50,000 population. 

“We naturally regret taking this 
step.” said Mr. Davison, “but airport 
dedications are . becoming so numerous 
that the Army can not possibly meet the 
demands for planes and pilots for ex- 
hibition flights. If we did not put a 
brake on this activity the military use- 
fulness of our pilots would be impaired 
and'the Air Corps would be transformed 
into a flying circus. 

Pioneer Projects 

“The Air Corps adopted its rather 
broad policy of attending airport dedica- 
tions when the construction of munici- 
pal landing facilities and the develop- 
ment of airways were still in the pioneer 
stage. I wish to make it clear that even 
at the risk of undermining the military 
efficiency of the Air Corps that policy 
would be continued if the building ot 
airports demanded its continuance. But 
the pioneering era in landing facilities 
progress has gone. Airports today are 
as necessary as railroad stations and 
the locality that does not realize the 
need of being on the air map is rare and 
reactionary indeed. 

“The Army Air Crops has an_ im- 
portant and exacting job in maintaining 
and improving its tactical efficiency. Mod- 
ern aerial combat consists of fast and 
complicated teamwork. Commanding of- 
ficers are held responsible for the team- 
work efficiency of their organizations 
and they are seriously handicapped if, 
throughout the training season, portions 
of their commands are scattered, over 
the countryside attending airport dedi- 
cations. 

“Limiting participation of Army planes, 
to dedications in cities of more than 
50,000 population does not mean that a 
large percentage of defense-minded and 
air-enthusiastic citizens will get no op- 
portunity to keep in touch with Air Corps 
progress. On the contrary, every effort 
will he made to encourage and satisfy 
public interest in Army aviation through 
special projects in keeping with military 
interests such as the annual Army Air 
Corps field exercises which unite all tac- 


tical organizations for a fortnight of in-| 


tensive training; attendance by the Air 
Corps at the National Air Races with in- 
cidental demonstrations of military fiy- 
iny tactics, and finally, such special 
cross-country flirht missions as may Be 
approved from time to time.” 


Growers of Spring Wheat 
Said to Favor Acreage Cut 


Growers in the Spring wheat areas 
are pleased with the Federal Farm 
Board’s policy of acreage reduction, in 
the opinion of Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, who has just returned 
from the State. 

“There is a lot of resentment in the 
Winter wheat belt,’’ Mr. Nye said oraily 
Aug. 2, “but in the Spring wheat dis- 
tricts they are tickled to death because 
for the first time Winter wheat got in 
on a short market. Usually the Winter 
wheat gets the good price and we are 
left the low market.” 


In Iron and Steel Tariff 


An order in council, dated July 24, 
1930, establishes a new tariff item (tariil 
item 795) in the Canadian customs tariff, 
with effect from July 24, 1930, to Jan. 
1, 1931, which provides for the impor- 
tation free of duty from all countries 
of sheets of iron or steel, cold 
when imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of sheets 
coated with tin, in their own factories, 


under regulations prescribed by the Min-! 


ister of National Revenue, according to} 
a cablegram received in the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial Attache} 
Lynn W. Meekins, Ottawa. | 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 








Salvadoran Government 
Enforcing Smallpox Rules) 


The Salvadoran government is strictly | 
enforcing regulations against smallpox 
at its ports and along its frontier, the 
Department of State announced Aug. 2. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Department has been informed by 
the American consul in charge at San 
Salvador that the sanitary department} 
of the Salvadoran government is strictly 
enforcing the regulations against small- 
pox at the ports and on the frontier) 
between El Salvador and Guatemala and 
that to avoidg possible delays it is ad- 
visable for American travelers to El 
Salvador to provide themselves with re- 


“ a vaccination certificates, 





of 


; would be a matter of chance. 


rollea, | 
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Output of Natural Sponges | 


Remaining at Steady Level Foy Malaria Is _ 





Use of Rubber Product for Toilet Purposes Offset by Grow- 


| ing Demand of Industry 
Of Washing 


for Use in Various Types 
and Cleaning 





By Joseph Gordon 


Production of natural sponges has 
| maintained a steady level during the last 
five years. These sponges were formerly 
used chiefly for bathing and toilet pur- 
poses, but now a great number of rub- 
ber sponges serve this purpose, and nat- 
ural sponges are finding their chief uses 
in the washing of windows and automo- 
bile bodies, in factory paint shops, house- 
hold cleaning, pottery making, shade- 
cloth and wall-paper manufacture, paint- 
|ing, calcimining, and marble cutting. 
| Sponges are found in varying quanti- 
\ties in all warm waters but sponge fishing 
/on a commercial scale is confined to a 
|few specific areas. At the present time 
the fisheries in the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and waters contiguous to these are pro- 
ducing the bulk of the wor!d’s sponges. 
Some sponges are gathered from the 
reefs off the Philippines, off the coast 
of Colombia, and in Australian waters, 
although the amount obtained in these 
regions has been negligible. 

Each sponging area produces sponges 
of a particular quality. The Mediterra- 
nean region supplies the highest quality, 
silk or toilet sponges. 
sheep’s wool sponges of the highest qual- 
ity, much in demand for commercial use. 
Cuba produces sheep’s wool sponges 
which are not quite as durable as the 
American sponge, and although they are 
lof the same general appearance they do 
not command as high a price as the do- 
mestic product. Most of the 
and a good share of the Cuban sponges 
are of the grass and yellow sponge va- 
riety and are of a better quality than 
similar types gathered in the domestic 
area. 

Accurate Production 


Statistics Lacking 

Accurate figures on sponge production 
over a period of years do not exist. In 
1908 Mr. H. W. Moore, of the Bureau 
of Fisheries.-compiled world production 
statistics which were partially estimated, 
and these have been used as a hasis of 
comparison with the production figures 
for later years which appear in this ar- 
ticle. The Bureau of Fisheries states 
that practically all sponges gathered off 
the coast of. Florida are sold through 
the Tarpon Springs Sponge Exchange 
and these sales have been used as an 
indication Florida production. Total 
exports of sponges from Cuba and the 
Bahamas for any one year have been 
taken as indicative of production for that 


e 
ol 


year, as according to reports prepared 
by Assistant Commercial Attache Mer- 
win L. Bohan, of Habana, and Consul 


C. C. Broy, of Nassau, almost all sponges 
gathered in these areas are exported. 
An official publication of the Italian 
government stated on July 21, 1928, that 
practically all sponges produced in the 
Mediterranean countries are exported 


and so export figures as compiled from | 


the official trade annuals of each country 
have been taken as indicative of pro- 
duction, although an allowance has been 
made in each case for domestic consump- 
tion and imports. Whenever sponge-pro- 
duction figures are mentioned, it should 
be remembered that they were compiled 
from the sources outlined above, and thai 
although they may be taken as very 
close and careful estimates no responsi- 
bility can be taken by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce as to 
their accuracy. 

The Mediterranean region which in 
1908 produced 58 per cent of the world’s 
supply, yielded only 34 per cent in 1928, 
and according to trade estimates in 1929 
less than in 1928. The principal fisheries 
in the Mediterranean area are located 
off the coasts of Tunisia, Cirenaica, Trip- 
olitania, Greece, Egypt, and Italy. 


Caribbean Output 


Found to Be Growing 


Although the Mediterranean produc- 
tion of sponges has been steadily de- 
| creasing in the last few years, the Carib- 
bean production (Cuba, Flon ida, and the 
Bahamas) has shown a marked increase, 
rising from 41 per cent of the world 
production in 1908 to 65 per cent in 
1928. This increase is chiefly due to the 
growing supply from Cuba and Florida. 

Cuba has shown a rapid growth as a 


supplier of sponges, going from 11 per| 
cent of the total in 1908 to 32 per cent} 


in 1928. Florida’s gain has not been 


so great or consistent, but while it only | 


supplied 15 per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction in 1908, it rose to per cent 
in 1927, and represented 19 per cent in 
1928. Contrasted with the | increased 
production in Cuba and Florida is the de- 
creasing production in the Bahamas. In 
1908 it represented 26 per cent of the 
| world’s production, a proportion. which 
changed, however, to 18 per cent in 1925 
|and then went steadily downward until 
lit reached 14 per cent in 1928. 
Australia in 1930, through the Bureau 
of Science and Industry of Melbourne, 
investigated the sponge producing pos- 


92 
23 


sibilities of its waters. It was discov- 
ered that the most easily obtainable 
sponges found off the coast of North 


Queensland were of a coarse texture and 
of comparatively small value, The high- 
grade sponges which would be worth 
yvathering are upon uncharted and un- 
named Queensland reefs and at such 
irregular 
The fish- 
ing of sponges in Australia has not been 
greatly stimulated, and the yearly pro- 
duction is insignificant. 

It was reported by Consul Lester L. 
|Schnare, in 1925, that sponge fisheries 
were being developed along the coast of 
Colombia, but these as yet have little or 
no commercial significance. The Philip- 
pine production is chiefly exported and 
exports have decreased steadily from a 
value of $10,065 in 1925 to $3,255 in 
1928, as shown in the Philippine trade 
annual. . 


Beds in Bahamas 


Recovering From Storm 
The Mediterranean region, as has been 


|shown above, is being superseded in im- 


portance by the Caribbean area as a 
supplier of sponges. Although the pro- 
duction in the Bahamas has decreased, 


it is stated that this was largely due | 


to the hurricanes of 1926 which dam- 
aged not only the sponge fleet but also 
the sponge beds. 
ning to recover from the injury which 
they received and a greater interest is 
being expressed in sponge culture so 
that Bahaman sponge dealers believe 


that the next few years will see an in- | 


creased production. 
The great growth in Cuban sponge 
exports has 


Florida supplies | 


Bahama | 


‘ntervals that their collection | 


| II.—Transfer of Records, 


|or imposed by this order upon the Com-| 
The beds are begin- | 


| 
Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce | 

| 


[the danger of exhausting the sponge 
beds, and considerable thought has been 
given to the regulation of fishing and} 
artificial propagation. 

The Florida producers between the 
years 1908 and 1912, according to the 
Bureau of Fisheries, did some work on! 
the artificial propaganda of sponges al- 
; though nothing much is being done in| 
that direction now. It is believed, how- | 
; ever, that Florida sponge production is 
increasing. 

_ The United States imports great quan- | 
| tities of sponges, although exports are | 
averaging approximately $150,000 each | 
year. The percentage of world produc- | 
tion consumed by the United States in 
recent years was: 22 per cent in 1908, 42! 
per cent in 1926, 50 per cent in 1927, 48 | 
per cent in 1928, and, although figures for 
1929 are not available, consumption for | 
that year is estimated at 50 per cent. 
This represents an increase in consump- 
tion for the period 1908 to 1929 of 123 
per cent, 


os 


Interesting Facts 
In Import Statistics 


The import statistics for our four 
leading markets, United Kingdom, Ar- 
gentina, Canada, and France, show some 
rather interesting facts. The United 
Kingdom in 1928 imported sponges to 
the value of $1,170,006, of which the 
United States supplied 4 per cent, or 
$50,752. Argentina imported in 1927 | 
(latest year available) a total of $82,-) 
573 worth of sponges, of which the United | 
States supplied $43.680, or 53 per cent. | 
Of Canada’stotal imports of $100,565 in 
1928, the United States supplied 34 per | 
@ent, or $34,992 worth. France does not! 
show sponge imports by country of} 
origin on a value basis, but of the total 
imports of 1,972 metric quintals (metric: 
quintal equals 220.46 pounds) in 1927! 
(latest year available) the United States 
supplied 783 metric quintals, or 39 per| 
cent. The apparent ciscrepancies in the 
export statistics of the United States 
and the import statistics of the other, 
countries are due to the different classi- | 
fications of sponges employed by the 
governments of the various countries. | 

[Note.—The Specialties Division 
has recently compiled from consular 
reports and reports from the for- 


cign officers of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, a_ digest 
of information on sponge markets, 


sponge production, and international 
trade in sponges. This is available 
upon a loan basis to interested firms 
upon request from the Specialties 

Division. ] 


Funds Voted by Paris 
For Highway Improvement 


An appropriation of 700,000,000 francs, | 
or about $27,510,000, was voted recently ; 
by the municipal council of Paris for en- | 
|larging and improving the main roads 
leading into the city, according to a re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
merce from H. C. Schuette, Assistant 
Automotive Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, France. 

Five hundred million francs will be 
used to widen roads in the suburbs to 
permit four traffic lanes. The balance 
will be used for general improvements 
and to construct roads connecting the 
large suburbs to relieve congestion. 

Six bridges—at Sevres, Saint-Cloud, 
Bry, Nogent, Joinville—are to be re- 
constructed and enlarged. A number of 
crossings and passages underneath rail- 
road tracks also will be widened. 

The department of the Seine will as- 
sume the larger part of the financial 
{burden but it is probable that the State 
| will lend its aid. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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New Treatment 


Put Under Test 


Tennessee Department of 
Health Reports Results 
Obtained in Use of Qui- 


nine and Plasmochin 





State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Aug. 2. 

A form of treatment for malaria, more 
rapid and more potent than quinine as 
now in use, believed to be in the 
course of development, according to pre- 
liminary reports from a_ study being 
made by the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Dr. H. S. Must- | 
ard, acting commissioner, announced to- 
day. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The new treatment which must be ad- 
ministered by .a physician, consists of 
regular doses of quinine and plasmochin 
over a period of three weeks. The plas- 
mochin is a recently discovered drug 
made in Germany and distributed in the 
United States by the importers. 

The quinine treatment now in vogue 
throughout the world covers a period of 
at least eight weeks and otfen requires 


is 


}a longer time to completely destroy the 


malaria germ in the patient’s blood 
stream. 

The study made by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health was started sev- 
eral months ago at a farm in west Ten- 
nessee where the homes were well pro- 
tected from mosquitoes through screen- 
ing and mosquito-proofing, but where 
the prevalence of malaria persisted in 
spite of continued treatment with qui- 
nine, 

New Drug Administered 
Out of 240 persons in the community 
examined at the opening of the study, 
32 or 13.3 per cent showed malaria 
germs in their blood. Sixty persons were 
then selected including the 32 with the 
malaria germ in their blood and 28 oth- 
ers who had recently had malaria. 

The treatment was begun’ by adminis- 
tering the new drug, plasmochin, the 
first four days of each week and quinine 
every day for three weeks. At the end 
of the course of treatment, an examina- 
tion revealed that of the 240 persons in 
the community, but 14 or 5.8 per cent 
were then suffering from malaria. . 

A second course of treatment was 
then undertaken for 74 persons, includ- 
ing 50 who were in the first course and 
24 Others who had either developed the 
disease since the first survey or who 
requested the treatment. At the end of 


oe 


{this course of treatment, but three per- 


sons showed the malaria germ in their 


‘flood or 1.25 per cent of the population 


in the community. Of these three per- 
sons, two showed only a slight infection 
and one had suffered a_ relapse, possi- 
bly from renewed infection. 

A second community has been selected 
within the next year a complete 
study will be made of the second sec- 
tion. A complete report on the success 
of the new treatment cannot be made 
until the study is completed which will 
require several months. 


American Branch Plants 
In Germany Total 79 





Data made public by the Department 
of Commerce Aug. 2 reveals that there 
are 79 American branch plants in Ger- 
many, 39 of which are located in Berlin; 
13 in Rhineland, 12 in Hamburg and 
Bremen, 6 in south Germany, and §$ 
scattered. 

The greatest number of the American 
plants in Ger any are those dealing in 
specialties, while 10 other industries 
each have about the same number. Ac- 
cording to the figures there are 23 spe- 
cialties plants, 9 machinery, 8 iron and 
steel and hardware, 7 automotive, 6 
textiles, 5 chemicals, 4 electrical equip- 
ment, 4 foodstuffs, 3 agricultural imple- 
ments, and 3 shoe and leather manufac- 
turers. 





Relationship of Narcotics Bureau 


And Other Agen 


cies Shown in Order 


Text of Instructions by Secretary Mellon Outlines Duties 


The text of the formal order by which | 
officials and employes of the narcotic 
section of the Bureau of Prohibition in 
the Department of the Treasury were 
transferred to the newly-created Bureau 
of Narcotics was made public Aug. 3 by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew} 
W. Mellon. 

The order, in addition to providing for 
the formal transfer, sets out the duties 
and powers of the Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics and the relationship that is set 
up between the Bureau of Narcotics and 
other agencies of the Government with 
which it will cooperate. 

The full text of the order, effective 
as of July 1, follows: | 

In pursuance of the authority con-| 
ferred upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by the act entitled “An act to cre- 
ate in the Treasury Department a Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, and for other pur-} 
poses,” approved June 14, 1930, as) 
amended, it is hereby ordered as follows: | 


I.—Transfer of Personnel from the| 
Bureau of Prohibition to the Bureau of | 
Narcotics: 

There are hereby transferred from the) 
Bureau of Prohibition to the Bureau of} 
Narcot:cs all documents, records, files, 
ployes, with their official title, classifi- | 
cation, grade and compensation, whose} 
names appear on a list entitled “List of 
officers, attorneys, and employes, trans- 
ferred from the Bureau of Prohibition | 
to the Bureau of Narcotics, showing | 
| their official title, classification, grade, | 
and compensation,” which is attached | 
hereto and marked Exhibit A. 


Files, and 
Property from the Bureau of Prohibition | 
to the Bureau of Narcotics: 

There are hereby transferred from the 
Bureau of Prohibition to the Bureau of 
Naréotics ali odcuments, records, files, 
forms, blanks, and all property (inelud- | 
ing office equipment) necessary for the; 
performance of the functions conferred | 
missioner of Narcotics or upon the offi- | 
cers and employes of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, including the field service, as de- | 
termined by the Commissioner of Pro- 
hibition and the Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics. | 


IIL—Rights, and | 


Privileges, Powers, 


; | Duties Conferred and Imposed Upon the 
led the Cuban National! Commissioner of Narcotics: 


Board of Fisheries to call attention to| (1) There are hereby conferred and 


\ 


| within the 


Of Agency as Result of Transfer 


imposed upon the Commissioner of Nar- 
coties, subject to the genera] supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, all the rights, privileges, pow- 
ers and duties conferred or imposed upon 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(and which are transferred to and con- 
ferred and imposed upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury by subdivision (a) of 
section 4 of the act of Mar. 3, 1927) by 
the act of Dec. 17, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Harrison Narcotic Law, 
or by the act entitled “An act regulating 
the manufacture of smoking opium 

United States and for other 
purposes,” approved Jan. 17, 1914, in 
so far as such rights, privileges, powers 
and duties relate to— 

(a) The investigation and the detec 
tion and punishment of violations of 
either of the above laws or any regu- 
lations issued thereunder; 

(b) Exemptions from any of the pro 
sions of the above laws; 

(c) The books, records, and returns 
required to be kept or rendered under 
any of the above laws; 

(d) The prescribing of forms and or- 
der forms under any of the above acts; 

(e) The manner in which the record 
of sales, exchanges and gifts of tax- 
exempt preparations and remedies con- 
taining narcotic drugs shall be kept; 

(f) The manner in which application 
shall be made for confiscated narcotic 
drugs; 

(g) The appointment of a committee | 
for the certification and disposition of 
confiscated narcotic drugs; 

(h) The compromise of any criminal 
or civil case arising under either of the 
above laws, in accordance with section 
5229 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and the determination, as- 
sertion, and compromise of liability for 
internal revenue taxes and _ penalties 
under either of the above laws, except | 
that all moneys shall be received and ac- | 
counted for by collectors of internal | 
revenue, under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

(i) Seizures, for violation of either of 
the above laws, of property, whether real 
or personal (except under distraint war- 
rant), and the custory, control, sale and 
disposition of property so seized; 

(j) The appointment of such officers | 
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Agricultural Exports Decline 


V foreign markets for United States farm 


| June since 1926, 
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To Lowest Level in 16 Years 


Reduction in Cotton Shipments Chief Cause of Decrease 


While Wheat Exports Have Gained, 
Agriculture Department Says 


silver has hampered importing. Low } 
money rates are outstanding as the most 
favorable feature of the European eco- | 
nomic situation, but so far that fact has 
{had little or no effect upon industrial | 
activity. It appears, however, that 
heavier purchases of some imported 
agricultural products cannot be ‘delayed 
much longer. Stocks of such products 
| as cotton, wheat and prunes have been 
jforced to low levels through the policy 
,of close buying practiced in recent 
months, 


Exports of agricultural products de-| 
clined in June to the lowest level for any | 
month of the last 16 years, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated Aug. 2. The 
chief cause of the decline was a reduc- 
tion in cotton shipments, the Department 
said, wheat exports having been the 
largest*of any June since 1923. 
Unfavorable factors have developed in 


products, according to the Department. 
Purchasing power declined in June and 
unemployment increased. However, 
stocks of farm products have been al- 
lowed to run low abroad and. greater 
purchasing cannot be delayed much 
longer, the Department said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

During the month of June, United 
States exports of agricultural products 
continued the downward trend noted 
during the past year, the index as based 
on 44 of the principal farm products 
amounting to 55, a duplicate of the 
index reached in August, 1914, but other- 
wise lower than any preceding month 
during the last 16 years. | 

Smaller exports of cotton were the! 
principal factor contributing to the de- 


In the United Kingdom, the leading 
| foreign market for American agricul- 
tural products, unemployment has con- 
tinued to increase. According to the De- 
| partment of Commerce, the total as of | 
\July 8 was 1,933,000 against 1,144,000 
a year earlier. The cotton textile in- 
| dustry remains the most adversely af- 
| fected. The recent disturbances in 
Egypt have been added to the more ge- 
rious conditions existing in India and 
China as factors hindering the export 
trade in cotton goods. 

; Manufacturing in the woolen industry 
is sluggish as a result of the stoppage 


cline, the index being lower than any sage ged to the recent wages dispute. 
month since July, 1923. Exports for = re iron and steel industry stocks 
the year ended June 30. 1930, were 17 are iIncreaing despite the curtailment 


of output, with few forward contracts in 
sight. Similar conditions surround the 
coal industry. Foreign trade figures for 
June again were disappointing, both as 
, to value and volume. The lower general 
price level accounts for par. of. the 
'values decline as against a year ago, 
but smaller figures for raw cotton and 
wool were important in reducing the 
volume of imports. 


per cent under those for the same _pe- 
riod of 1928-29. The United Kingdom, 
Germany and Japan, the three most im- 
portant outlets for American cotton, 
have taken 588,000 bales, 124,000 bales, 
and 281,000 bales less, respectively, than 
during the corresponding 12 months of 
1928-29, 
Exports 


of wheat and flour showed 


some improvement, the index being > ‘4 
higher than any corresponding month} Purchase of American 
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since 1923. The United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium and Germany were the heaviest 
purchasers and exports to Japan were 
also larger than during June, 1929. Ex- 
ports of cured pork again fell off, reach- 
ing a new low record tor the month, 
During the year ended June 30, 1930, 
however, exports of both cured pork and 
lard were a little above those for the 
preceding 12 months. kets weak and general pessimism increas- 
Leat tobacco made a favorable show-| ing. There has been no evidence of a 
ing, the index for the month being con- general turn toward improved industrial 
siderably above that for June, 1929,|@¢tivity. Further recessions have devel- 
while exports for the year ended June oped mn Central Europe, the area most 
30 were 5 per cetit above those of a year , Seriously affected by the current period of 
ago. Exports of fruits showed more | depression. Continental unemployment 
than the usual seasonal decline, the in- | Continues increase, 
dex for the month being lower than any 
Exports of dairy prod- 
ucts continued at a low level. 


| Products Limited 


On the continent limited buying of 
, practically all American farm products 
|continued in evidence during June and 
July, according to Agricultural Commis- 
sioner Steere at Berlin. In most coun- 
tries, unsatisfactory business conditions 
have persisted, with the commodity mar- 


to 
_ In Germany unempioyment is increas- 
ing, Mr. Steere reports. The unsettled 
, condition of State finances is cited 
}one of the most important influences 
making for uncertainty in the industrial 
community, The final withdrawal of 
French troops from the Rhineland on 
June 30 had a good psychological effect, 
but the Saar Basin problem, ifvolving 
French and German coal supplies, re- 
mains to be solved. Less favorable con- 
ditions prevail also in Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Poland. Some recession in 


as 
Foreign Market Outlook 
Continues Unfavorable 


Developments along unfavorable lines 
continued during June and July in the 
factors affecting the foreign markets for 
most American agricultural products, 
according to information received in the 
Foreign Agricultural Service Division of 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics , business alsa has been evident in Italy 
from American Agricultural Commis- | Belgium, Netherlands, and Sweden. In 


sioners, the Department of Commerce 
and other sources. In both Europe and 
the Orient declines in purchasing power | prevail with the number of unemployed 
were evident. European unemployment | lower than last year. Business in France 
figures have increased as industrial ac-| also remains at satisfactory levels, but 
tivity slackened further. the exporting industries report fairly 
Similar conditions are reported for general unfavorable developments, with 
Japan, while in China the low value of | competition increasing. : 


the latter country, however, as in Den 
mark, fairly good conditions continue to 
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Mr. Oddie Urges 


Action to Exelude 
Soviet Manganese 


Treasury Is Asked to Invoke 
Anti-dumping Law While 
Request for Embargo Is 
Under Consideration 








Application of the antidumping act 
of 1921 against Russian manganese as 
an immediate relief to the American in- 
dustry, is urged by Senator Oddie (Rep.), 


of Nevada, in a letter to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Seymour 
Loman. 

Mr. Oddie, who recently asked the 


Treasury for an embargo on Russian 
manganese under terms of the 1930 tariff 
act, states in his letter to Secretary 
Lowman that use of the antidumping 
act bring prompt relief pending an in- 
vestigation looking toward an embargo. 

Senator Oddie’s letter, which was made 
public at his office Aug. 2, follows in full 
text: 

My dear Mr. Secretary: With further 
reference to my letter of July 30, 1930, 
urging that an embargo be placed upon 
Russian manganese ore imports, I desire 
to call your particular attention to the 
emergency relief which may be afforded 
under the provisions of the antidumping 
act of 1921. 

Domestic Prices Underquoted 

It is generally known that the Harri- 
man interests were forced to relinquish 
their concession on the Caucasus man- 
ganese deposits because they failed to 
meet production when the world 
price of manganese was 40 cents per long 
ton unit of 22.4 pdunds of metallic man- 
ganese. It therefore, inconceivable 
that under the resent Soviet manage- 
ment, costs of production have been low- 
ered sufficiently to permit this ore to be 
laid down in the United States at a cost 


costs 


is, 


of even 30 cents per unit. Notwith- 
standing this, Russian manganese is 
freely offered for sale delivered at 


American seaboard ports at 25 cents per 


unit plus the duty. Furthermore, it is 
understood that Russian ore has been 
sold in Europe at prices substantially 


higher than those at which similar ore 
is being offered and sold in American 
markets. It is also reported that agents 
of the Soviet manganese ore trust have 
assured consumers in the United States 
that they are prepared to underquote 
domestic producers of manganese ore at 
all times, 


Under these circumstances and the 
crisis Which exists in the American 
manganese industry, with mines ‘and 


plants being shut down due to the dump- 
ing and unfair trade practices of the 
Soviet government, I hereby petition, un- 
der the provisions of the antidumping 
act of 1921, that from this date liquida- 
tion of entries of manganese ore {m- 
ported from Soviet Russie be suspended 
until a satisfactory ascertainment of 
the proper antidumping increment of 
duty shall have been determined. 

While it may require some little time 
to determine the facts upon which an 
embargo on Russian manganese ore, 
urged in my letter of July 30, 1930, can 
be made effective, this petition, if 
promptly acted upon, will afford a meas- 
ure of immediate relief to the American 
mauganese industry. 
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Foreign Merchants Making Inquiries 
For Many Products of United States 


Demand hiridiés Meat Cutters, Barber Chairs, Hay Forks, Flood- 
lighting Equipment, Milk Cans, Churns and Other Articles, 


Numerous products manufactured in? 


the United States are in demand in for-| 
eign countries according to the list of 
trade openin: . announced today by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Foreign merchants are inugiring for 
such American-made articles as meat 
cutters, barber chairs, walking canes, hay | 
forks, flood-lighting equipment, milk cans, | 
churns ard many others; named in the 
list. 

The world-wide demand is indicated | 
by the inquiries received from China, 
Belgium, Argentina, South Africa, Ger- | 
many, Mexico, Netherlands, Dutch West | 
Indies, Greece, Jamaica and many other 
countries. 

Detailed information on the foreign- | 
trade opportunities included in the list 
is available to firms and individuals upon | 
application to any distinct or coopera- | 

» tive office of the Bureau of Foreign and ! 
Domestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 


Agricultural Implements: 

Churns, 46813, Kubusie, South Africa 
(p); cream separators, 46812, Stuttgart, 
Germany (p); grinding and green bone 
mills hand power; chaff cutters; and 
corn planters and shellers, 46813 Kubusie, 
South Africa (p); milking machines, 
small, 46892, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
scrapers, drag, and ox shovels, 46813, 
Kubusie, South Africa (p);  tractors,| 
crawler, disc plows, and other modern) 
agricultural machinery, for plantations 
in Angola, Africa, 46893, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p); tractors, ang motors, burning 
heavy oil, 46924, Milait, Italy (a and p). 
Aircraft: 

Instruments and equipment, airplane, | 
46814, Geneva, Switzerland (a); nuts 
and bolts, and cadmium plated bolts, 
drilled for cotter pins, 46936, Winnepeg, | 
Canada (a and p). 
Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 46816, Turin, 
Italy (a and p); automobile accessories 


| 


and parts, 46925, Taihoku, Japan (p); 
automobile .accessory specialties and 


novelties, and service station equipment, 
46928, Paris, France (a); automobile 
horns, electric. 46927, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); automobiles and trucks, and acces- 
sories, 46815, Temuco, Chile (a); hearses 
and coupes, 46894, Lisbon, Portugal (p); 
motor boats, pleasure, 46859, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil (a); 


Chemicals: 

Aluminum phosphate, 46897, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); ammonia, sulphate, and 
phosphate rock, 46865, Valencia, Spain 
(a); benzol, 46864, Berlin, Germany (a); 
bichromate of soda and potash, and 
borax, 46820, Boulogne sur Seine, France 
(a); borax, 46825, Manila, P. I. (p); 
ealcium chloride, copper sudphate, and) 
citric acids, 46895, Montreal, Canada (a); | 
carbone black, 46821, Hamburg, Ger-| 
many (a); chemicals, industrial, 46817, | 
Montreal, Canada (a); 46880, Harbin, | 
China (a); disinfectants, 46860, Mont- 
real, Canada (a); dyes, aniline, 46905, 
Lisbon, Portugal (a); dyestuffs, naval 
stores, and pigments, 46895, Montreal, 
Canada (a); hydrocyanic acid, liquid, in 
steel cylinders, 46998, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p); lacquers, nitrocellulose, and 
tung oil, 46861, Dresden, Germany (a); 
paint, asphalt, in colors, 46818, Montreal, | 
Canada (a and p); paints, metalic cop-| 
per, and antifouling, 46896, Montreal, 

Canada (a and p); pigments and _lac- 
quers, 46820, Boulogne sur Seine, France 
(a); polish, metal, 46819, Tientsin, China | 
(a); rosin, 46822, Hamburg, Germany 
(a and p); trichlorethylene, carbon 
tetrachloride, trinitroresorcin, and lead 
nitroresorcin, 46863, Berlin, Germany 
(p); turpentine, 46824, Bombay, India 
(a); zinc white, and lithophone, 46937, 
Berlin, Germany (p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Perfumes, 46884, Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras (a); pharmaceutical preparations, 
46926, Valparaiso, Chile (a); pharma- 
ceutical specialties, 46939, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); pharmaceutical special- 
ties and toilet preparations, 46862, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); pharmaceuticals, 
46823, Bombay, India (a); pharmaceuti- 
cals, 46880, Harbin, China (a); toilet 
preparations and ‘hair tonics, 46774, 
Wellington, New Zealand (s a); tooth 
powder, 46819, Tientsin, China (a). 


Electrical appliances: 
Cutters, meat; and fruit presses, elec- 








Aric, 46900, Berlin, Germany (a or p);} 


floodlighting equipment, 46940, Lisbon, 
Portugal (p); household electrical ap- 
pliance, 46776, Venice, Italy (a); house- 
hold electrical appliance, 46899, Quebec, 
Canada (a or p); household electrical 
appliance, 46928, Paris, France (a); 
household electrical appliances, and light- 


ing fixtures, 46902, Milan, Italy (a); ice! 
46904, Milan, | 


cream cabinets, electric, 
Italy (a or p); insulators, porcelain, low 


and high tension, 46901, Milan, Italy (a);| 


motors, fractional horsepower, electric, 
46898, Hamburg, Germany (a); phono- 
graph motors, and loudspeaker chassis, 
46927, Hamburg, Germany (a); _ pick- 
ups, electric, for phonographs, 46929, 
Singapore, Straits Settlements (a); re- 
frigerators, electric, 46899, Quebec, Can- 
ada (a or p); refrigerators, electric, 
46904, Milan, Italy (a); solding machine, 
electric, 46826, Bilbao, Spain (p); wash- 
ing machines, electric, 46840, Kinston, 
Jamaica (p). 


*Feedstuffs: ‘ 

Copra cake, 46791, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p); cottonseed cake, hominy feed, 
etc., 46788, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
cottonseed cake meal, peanut cake meal, 
barley, corn, barley and corn waste; oat 
offals, such as reground oatmeal and 
white and yellow hominy feed, 46790, 


Hamburg, Germany (a); cottonseed 
meal, 46803, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
fish meal, 46903, Hamburg, Germany | 


(a); oilseed cake, etc., 46807, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); oyster shell, crushed for 
poultry, 46779; Westboro, Canada (p); 


pilchard meal, 46800, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a). 
Foodstuffs: 

Bakers’ and confectioners’ supplies, 


46785, Berlin, Germany (a or p); bever- 
ege (grape juice), 46801, Hamburg, Ger- 
nm.any (a); breakfast foods, 46786, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a and p); 46787. Ham- 
burg, Germany (a or p); 46810, Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands (a); canned pilchards 
and saidines, and safmon, 46784, Alex- 


andria, Egypt (a); canned fruit, 46788, | 


Hamburg, Germany (a); 46792, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); canned fruit, fish, 
and vegetables, 46793, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); canned fruit and vegetables, 
46787, Hamburg, vermany (a or p); 
46806, Hamburg, Germany (a); casings, 


f 


| fruit (grape 


| machinists’ 


confectionery, 46797, Hamburg, Ger-| 
1-any (a); confectionery, for the tropics, 
46884, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); flour, 
£3781, Tientsin, China (p); 45782, Aarhus, 
Denmark (a); fruit (apples, grape fruit, 
etc.), 46783, Nicer France (a or p); fruit 
dried, 46786, Hamburg, Germany (a and 
p); 46805, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
fruit, dried (apples), 46804, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); fruit, dried (apples), 
apricots, peaches, pears, plums, raisins, 
etc., and apricot kernels, 46796, Ham- 
burg, Germany “%a); fruit, dried (apri-| 
cots, peaches, pears, plums, etc.), 46788, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, dried 
(prunes), 46783, Nice, France (a or p); 
fruit, dried, and apricot kernels, 46794, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, dried! 
(raisins, etc.), 46799, Hamburg, Ger-| 
many (a); fruit, fresh and dried, 46792, | 
Hamburg, Germany (a); fruit, fresh and| 
dr:_d, 46802, Hamburg, Germany (a); | 
fruit), 46780, Copenhagen, | 
Denmark (a); grain (oats) 46782,| 
Aarhus, Denmark (a); honey, 46791,| 
Hamburg, Germany (p); lard, 46792,/| 
Hamburg, Germany (a); 46799, Hamburg, 
Germany (a);46811, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); oils for manufacture of soap, 46822, 
Hamburg, Germany (a and p); oils and 
fats, for the soap industry, 46808, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); rice, 46789, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); seeds, oleaginous, 46810, | 
Rotterdam, Netherlunds (a); _ spices, 
46775, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); 
46785, Hamburg, Germany (a and p); 
sugar, 46789, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
tallow, inedible, No. 1 and No. 2, 46809, | 
Rotterdam, Netherlands (a); vegetables 
(beans), 46810, Rotterdam, Netherlands 
(a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: | 


Bolts, nuts, and cadmium plated bolts, | 
46936, Winnipeg, Canada (a and p);}| 
cans, milk, 46813, Kubusie, South Africa | 
(p); containers, aluminum, tin, or alloy, | 
cylindrical, with screw cap, for shaving 
sticks, 46835, Dublin, Ireland (p); cut- 
lery, kitchen and table and hand tools, 
46935, Montreal, Canada (a); door and 


safety locks, and bars for doors, es- 
pecially for schools, 46828, Montreal, | 


Canada (a and p); forks, with handles, | 
hay and manure, 46906, Zutphen, Neth- | 
erlands (a and p); garden asressories, 
and art ware, 46943, Rome, Italy (p); 
hardware, builders’ and carpenters’ and 
tools, 46867, Valparaiso, 
Chile (a and p); hardware, builders, 
and hand tools, 46918, Rangoon, India 
(a and p); hardware, household, 46928, 
Paris, France (a); ardware, shelf, 
46830,‘Montreal, Canada (a); hardware 
and plumbers’ brass goods, for hos- 
pitals, 46827, Montreal, Canada (a); 
lamps, storm, low priced, 46866, Vienna, 
Austria (a); lanterns, kerosene, 46831, | 
Montreal, Canada (p); plumbing and 
sanitary supplies, such as vitreous china, 
bathtubs, sinks, and lavatories, es- 
pecially for hospitals and 
46829, Quebec, Canada (a or p); rail- 
way car wheels and patts, 46833, Harbin, 
China (a); razor blades, 46905, Lisbon, 
Portugal (a); razor blades, 46932, San 
Juan, P. R. (p); razors and clippers, 
46774, Wellington, New Zealand (s a); 
sanitary supplies, such as basins, urin- 
als, water closets, shower baths, bath- 


tubs, and fixtures, 46832, Valparaiso, | 
Chile (a and p); scales, automatic, 
46933, Montreal, Canada (a); scales, 


and slicers, 
New Zealand (s a); tin plate, for cans, 
46836, Bologna, Italy (p); tin plate, for 
cans, 46837, Parma, Italy (p); tin plate 


blocks, and chassis, 46869, Copenhagen, 
etce.), 46831, Montreal, Canada (p); 


tools (vises, pipe tools, and twist drills), 
46868, Montreal, Canada (a); valves, 


! flushing, for water closets, 46907, Man- 


chester, England (p); window mashes, 


| steel, 36841, Ahmedabad, India (a). 


Leather: 

Tanning materials, 46895, Montreal, 
Canada (a); tanning and dressing ex- 
tracts, 46820, Boulogne sur Seine, France 
| (a); upholstery leather, 26873, Oslo, Nor- 


| way (a); upper leather, 46838, Padua, | 


Italy (a and p); upper and sole leathers, 
46934, Tuttlingon, Germany (p). 
Lumber and Products: f 

Mahogany, teak, etc., Philippine, 46909, 
| Barcelona, Spain (a). 


Machinery: 


| ity, 46874, Stuttgart, Germany (p); 
braiding machine for covering eleetric 
wire and cables, 46842, Turin, Italy (p); 
engines, internal combustion, two, for 
fishing boats, 46875, Warsaw, Poland 
(p); heels, wooden, manufacturing ma- 
j;chinery, 46914, Hamme, Belgium (p); 
ice cream manufacturing 
46904, Milan, Italy (a or p); jar filling 
(liquid) machinery, 46913, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); laundry, steam, ma- 
'chinery and equipment (complete instal- 
lation), with a capacity of 10,500 pieces 
daily, 46840, Kingston, Jamaica (p); 
metal working, special sheet, machinery, 
46915, Bolton, England (p); packing and 
paper handling machinery; automatic 
machines for nailing wooden packing 
cases; machinery for the steel banding 
of plywood; and apparatus for the bind- 
ing of blotting paper, under hydraulic 
| pressure, 46839, Vienna, Austria (a); 
| paint grinders, 46895, Montreal, Canada 
|} (a); paint spraying outfits, standard 
{and portable, 46843, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements (p); rolling mill machinery 
| and equipment, for pig iron, 46911, Mon- 
| tevideo, Uruguay (p); shoe manufactur- 
}ing manchinery, 46910, Palma de Mal- 
lorea, Spain (a or p); silk mill throwing 
machinery, 46912, Montreal, Canada 
(a); textile machinery (ring travelers, 
| shuttles, bobbins, healds, reeds, roller 
skins, pickers, and picking bands), 
46841, Ahmedabad, India (a); tile, (ce- 
ment), making machinery, 46941, Mexi- 
cali, Mexico (p); tools (hack saw blades), 
46834, Dresden, Germany (p). 


Minerals: 

Cement, 46884, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
(a); tile, floor, 46870, Montreal, Canada 
(a); tile, roofing and floor, 46871, Mont- 
real, Canada (a); uranium and carnotite 
ores, 46930, Hamburg, Germany (a). 





| 


Paper and paper yoods: 


Bags, paper, flour, 46854, Bergen, 
Norway (a); fiber board, insulating, 
46844, Milan, Italy (s a); kraft and 


grease proof pape., 46774, Wellington, 
New Zealand (s a); printing-type cast- 
jing plant, self-contained, machinery and 
material, 46916, Delhi, India (p); wood 
pulp, 46845, Milan, Italy (p). 


Petroleum Products: 
Gasoline, petroleum, and _ industrial 


salted, 46795, Hamburg, Germany (p);* 


| Paraguay (a); 


|Germany (p); footwear, rubber, 46838, 


{coats and golf suits, 46852, Hamburg, 


| 46775, 
| sweatbands ] 
| Airzpe, Mexico (p); traveling equipment, 


| 46877, Quebec, Canada (a or p). 
| Specialties: 


convents, | 


| 46945, Quebec, Canada (p); soda foun- 
| tains, 46900, Berlin, Germany (a or p); 
|sporting goods, 46778, Glasgow, Scot- 


aaa p); typewriters, new and rebuilt, 
butchers, 46774, Wellington, 464 
|Honduras (a); weighing devices, auto- 
| matic, 46933, Montreal, Canada (a). 


wasters, 46942, Hong Kong, China (p); | Textiles: 
tools, especially hack saw blades, pulley | 
' 

(a); bandages, gauze, etc., for hospi- 
Denmark (a); tools, shovels, picks, hoes, | e . : ; ; 
| ing costumes, 46852, Hamburg, Germany | 
| (p); bathing suits, 46778, Glasgow, Scot- 


| 46918, Rangoon, India (a and p); blan- 
| kets, 46884, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); | 
Rules on Corn-borer 


|laces and cords; buckram linings, and 


| cotton piece goods, grey and bleached, | 

| dyed or colored, and woven patterns | 

|for shirtings and pajamas, 46882, Mon- | 

|treal, Canada (a); cotton printed cam- 

j trics, upholstery fabrics, and draperies, 

Bottle-washing machine, large capac- | 46881, Vancouver, Canada (a); cotton, | 
% 





| 





machines, | 


|ada (p); haberdashery, 46852, Hamburg, | 





Department of Commerce Says 


oils, 46931, Brussels, Belgium (a and p). 
Railway Supplies: 

Car fittings, railway and tramway; | 
and special nontechnical appliances and | 
devices, 46871, mtreal, Canada (a); 
railway equipment, 46833, Harbin, China | 
(a); railway and car equipment and spe- 
cialties, 46872, Montreal, Canada (a). 


Rubber Goods: 
Balloons, toy, rubber, 46921, Asuncion, | 


Rangoon, India (a and p); dental rub- 
ber, in colors, best grades, 46879, Berlin, 


Padua, Italy (a and p); hospital rubber | 
goods, 46823, Bombay, India (a); nip- 
ples, bottle, and soothing rings and nip- 
ples, 46831, Montreal, Canada _ (p); 
packings, engine, 46869, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, (a); rubber goods, 46884, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); 46917,| 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a and p);| 
shoes, rubber, men’s, women’s, and chil- | 
dren’s, 46775, Tegucigalpa, Honduras} 
(a and p); sport goods, rubber, 46778, | 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); surgical and 
hygienic rubber goods, 46846, Hamburg, | 
Germany (a or p); tires, automobile, | 
truck, bus, and motorcycle, 46876, Mex- | 
ico City, Mexico (s a), | 





Shoes and Leather Manufactures: | 


Belting, rubber, 46918, Rangoon, India | 
(a and p); gloves, slippers and leather} 
Germany (p); shoes and shoe findings, | 
Tagucigalpa, Honduras (p); 
for caps, 46889, Ramos, 


46928, Paris, France (a); trunks, valises, 
hand bags and other leather novelties, 


Advertising novelties, 46917, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); barbers’ 
supplies, such as chairs, 46774, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (s a); beds, iron and 
brass, especially single beds, 46775, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras (a and p); canes, 
walking, 46852, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
coolers, buttermilk, 1 to 4 gallons, 46878, 
Toronto, Canada (p); desks, children’s, 
46910, Winnipeg, Candtla (a); dispensers, 
soft drink (not coolers), for holding in- 
verted gallon bottles, 500, 46920, Toronto, 
Canada (p); furniture, wood and willow, | 
46884, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); gift} 
and. art shop articles, 46943, Rome, Italy | 
(p); glassware, household, 46857, Mon-| 
treal, Canada (a and p); glassware,’ 
household, 46858, Welland, Canada (p);/ 
home furnishing and decorative acces- 
sories, 46943, Rome, Italy (p); hospital 
supplies, 46823, Bombay, India (a); office 
specialties, and fountain pens and pen- 
cils, 46928, Paris, France (a); office sup- 
plies and stationery, 46777, Mexico City, 
Mexico (a); optical goods, spectacle 
frames, and lenses, 46944, Athens, Greece | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|(p); phonograph parts, 46929, Singapore, | occurred in the finished manufactures | cent. 


Straits Settlements (a); phonograph rec- | 
ords, 46891, Caracas, Venezuela (a and} 
p); skates, ice, and toys, 46935, Mon-| 
treal, Canada (a); smokers’ novelties, 


| 
land (p); toilet sets, ivory, 46935, Mon- | 
treal, Canada (a); stationery, including 
inks, 46884, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); 
toys, 46884, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); 
toys, 46917, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a 


5, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p);| 
ches and clocks, 46884, Tegucigalpa, | 


Bags, flour, 46854, Bergen, Norway | 


tals, 46926, Valparaiso, Chile (a); bath- 


land (p); bathing suits, 46886, Berlin, 
Germany (p); belting, cotton and hair, 


braids and fringe, gold and silver; metal 


paddings, 46889, Ramos Arizpe, Mexico 
(p); cotton denims and sheetings, and 
fancy goods for women’s dresses, 46851, 
Havana, Cuba (a); cotton piece goods, | 
46823, Bombay, India (a); cotton piece 
goods, 46921, Asuncion, Paraguay (a); )| 


belting, rubber, 46918,| ¥ 





FOREST FIRE LOOKOUT STATION | 
| Bie Stee 


| 





United States Forest Service 

This lookout tower, located in Pinkham Ridge, Kootenai National Forest, 

Montana, is a part of the system maintained by the Federal Government 

to discover forest fires as soon as possible after they originate and to 
limit the amount of damage done by them. 





Exports of M anufactured Foodstuffs 


Show Least Decline in Trade Group: 


Foreign Trade Analysis by Commerce Department Shows 
Crude and Semimanufactures Reduced Heavily 





| 
| 


| 





reduced by approximately $240,000,000, 
but the percentage decrease was less 
than for the total exports, the figure 
being 18 per cent. 

Exports of crude materials, which in- 
cludes cotton, fell off approximately 
$112,000,000, a decline of 23 per cent. 
Semimanufactures decreased more than 
$92,000,000 or 24 per cent, the analysis 
shows. 

The decline in the six monf*hs’ import 


The export trade in manufactured 
foodstuffs was the least affected in the 
decline of merchandise exports during 
the first six months of 1930, according 
to an analysis of foreign*trade by com- 
modity classes made public Aug. 1 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

While the decrease in total exports} 
during the first half of the year was | 
approximately 21 per cent as compared 
with the same period of 1929, the decline | 


|further discoveries we should not hesi- 
|tate to confess that in place of demon- 
| strable links between man and the other 
mammals we now possess nothing more 
jthan some fossils so fragmentary that 
| they are susceptible of being interpreted 
leither as such links or as something 
| else. 


“Yet since both man and the apes be- | 


|in manufactured foodstuffs was but 14|trade of 24 per cent was reflected in| 


per cent, Crude foodstuffs, on the other | largest degree in crude materials which 
hand, registered the greatest propor-|Showed a valuation reduction of $250,-| 
tional decline, exports of this group fall-| 900,000 and a percentage decrease of 30 
ing off 40 per cent, according to the Per cent. Least affected of the imports 
analysis. jfrom a percentage standpoint was fin- 

; }ished manufactures which fell off 12 


Largest Value Decline | per cent. | 
Manufactured foodstuffs imports de- 


On Finished Products |clined 28 per cent, semimanufactures 


In point of value, the largest decline |21 per: cent, and crude foodstuffs 20 per 
The following comparable table 
group, which includes automobiles. Ex-|®hows the imports and exports for the 
ports of this class of merchandise were’ month of June and the six months end- 
+ing June (value in $1,000): 


















(Canada Promoting Sale_ 


eo Active efforts are being made by Ca 
ss |nadian trade commissioners in Great 
Northern Half of New Hamp- | Britain to promote the sale of Canadian- 


die, tn Maoh grown tobacco to British manufacturers, 





aw, waste, and linters, 46855, Hilver- 
sum, Netherlands (a); cotton waste, 
46869, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
dresses, women’s, 46850, Curacao, 
Dutch West Indies (a); furs, raw, 46883, 
Milan, Italy (a or p); furs, raw, espe- 
cially goat skins and Australian lamb, 
46847, Quebec, Canada (p); furs, raw 
and manufactured, 46849, Quebec, Can- 


Germany (p); haberdashery 


: . (hats), | 
46775, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


(a and} 


| of the two-generation strain of the borer, 


according to a report from Commercial 
Attache Lynn W. Meekins to the tobacco 
division of the Department of Commerce. 


The regulations under the European | ’ 
Mr. Meekins quotes the Minister of 


corn-borer quarantine have been amended | 
to place the northern half of New Hamp- 


esac further that if !t 1s considered neces- 
shire in the area regulated on account 


sary, the Dominion Government will ap- 
point a special trade commissioner in 
Great Britain to devote his entire time 
to the interests of the Canadian tobacco 
growers. 
large British importers of tobacco will 
visit Canada this Summer to inspect this 
year’s crop, which has an increased acre- 
age of bright flue cured tobacco. 

In May Canada exported 37 231 


the Department of Agriculture stated 
Aug. 1. This permits movement of corn, | 
and other plants which are hosts to the| 
borer, between northern New Hampshire 
and other districts under alike quaran- 
tine regulation. The statement follows 
in full text: 


The United States Department of} 





| Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); _haber- 
|dashery (shirts, ties, and underwear), 
| 46888, Caracas, Venezuela (a); hair, 
| body, animal, 46885, Hamburg, Germany 


|(p); hats, felt, high- grade, men’s, 
46890, Caracas, Venezuela (a and p); 
hosiery, cotton, silk, and rayon, and 
wool, 46884, Tegucigalpa, Honduras | 


| (a); hosiery, men’s, women’s and chil- 
|dren’s, 46851, Havana, Cuba (a); hos- | 
jlery, rayon and silk, women’s, 46908, 
| Havana, Cuba (a); hosiery, silk, cotton, 
| rayon, and mixed, 46888, Caracas, Vene- 
| uela (a); hosiéry, three-quarter, and 
| socks, children’s, 46881, Vancouver, Can- 
jada (a); hosiery, wool and silk, and 
/men’s Winter and Summer underwear, 
46886, Berlin, Germany (p); leather, 


jimitation, 46873, Oslo, Norway (a); 


{mattress fabrics, cut, figured, and bor-| 


| dered, 46848, Rosario, Argentina (p); 
|mattress ticking, and cover and quilt’ 


| materials, 46947, Rosario, Argentina 
|(p); millinery (hats), women’s and 
| children’s, 46884, Tegucigalpa, Hondu- 


|ras (a); oilcloth floor coverings, and 


table cloth, 46819, Tientsin, China (a); | 


oilcloth, and table cloths, 46880, Harbin, 
|China (a); rugs, 46852, Hamburg, Ger- 
|many (p); rugs and carpets, 46853, Oslo, 


Norway (a); silks, satins, and velvets, | 


| 46889, Ramos Arispe, Mexico (p); sport 
wear, 46778, Glasgow, Scotland 
| thread and yarn, 46884, Tegucigalpa, 
| Honduras (a); towels, plush, 46851, Ha- 
|vana, Cuba (a); twine, cotton; and sash 
and other cordage, 46887, Wellington, 
New Zealand (s a); umbrellas, 46884, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a); underwear, 
best quality, men’s, 46890, Caracas, 
Veneauela (a and p); underwear, rayon, 
and sweathers, women’s, 46850, Curacao, 
Dutch West Indies (a); watertight ma- 
terials and clothing, and impregnated 
oileloth and clothing, 46923, Hamburg, 


p); haberdashery (shirts, etc.), 46884, | 


pounds of the bright flue cured type to 
Great Britain which is said to have been 
more than the Dominion has sent to the 
mother country~in any previous year. 
Present sales of Canadian dark fired and 
Burley to Great Britain are reported to 
be promising. 

(Issued by Départment of Commerce.) 


Agriculture announced today an amend- 
ment to the European corn-borer quar- 
antine regulations, under which, at the 
request of the authorities of N@éw Hamp-| 
|shire, the northern half of the State is 
|added to the area regulated on account| 
of the two-generation strain of the borer. | 
This amendment is effective Aug. 1. A| 
similar change was made in the State 
quarantine regulations a few days ago. 





4 nerve. 


{speacialized hand of the arboreal, or 


r 
{study the points of similarity Serwenn) Ste 


| just been said it is impossible to believe | 
|that such ‘missing links’ ever actually; 
| existed. 


| 


Trade and Commerce at Ottawa and says | 


I is understood that several | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHQUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Man Described as Distinctive 


From Other Types of Mammals 








‘Curator of Echinoderms of National Museum 
Says Man-like Apes Developed in 
Widely Different Direction 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


lature no matter how low the tempera- tract and upland plains began to’ ex- 
ture outside *. their wg clothing anc pand?’ 
their heated igloos may be.” | “It is difficult to see how any ‘an 
It has been pointed out that while na /-ake exception to this vennenine va 
|ture may transform an organ through! ire no grounds for assuming that wake 
change of function, Dr. Clark said, it can! offered an exception to the general truths 
never restore a single lost part, whethen | which we learn through the study of the 
it be a lost tooth, a lost digit, a lost! fossil history of the nammhis ke’ S 
| ankle bone or rib, a lost tendon, or a lost! hole.” - 
Thr evolution of anatomical or 
structural organs is never rev€érsible. By | 49 
the application of this principle it has! 
|been explained that the human hand could' 
;never have reacquired the nerves, mus: | 


All representatives of mammals living 
000,000 or 50,000,000 years ago were 
very different from present types, Dr. 
Clark Pointed out. So if the human line 
was distinct that long ago, he explained, 
it necessarily follows that the’man af 
that period was very different from wht 
;we know as man today, and similarly, 
the creatures representing the modern 
monkeys at that time must have been 
very different from them. 


“Therefore the common ancestor 


| cles, functions, freedom, flexibility ano 
| separate innervation lost in the highly ' 





tree-living apes. The human thumb 
could never. have grown out of the partly 
atrophied ape thumb, Dr. Clark explained. | 

“Many other structural features tell ' 
the same story,” according to “The New 


of 
Evolution.” “The more carefully we the 


‘imates must have been a creature 
we could not call either man or 

man and the apes the more clearly do we| Monkey on the basis of the accepted 

see and appreciate the importance of the| definitions of those terms, or of our cur- 

differances between them. rent concepts of the animal world,” Dr. 
“From time to time various ‘missing! Clark’s book concludes. 

links’ supposed to connect man with apes | 


' 
have been described. But from what has| Difference in 


Dogs Is Cited 


“How it is possible for both man and 
the apes to be descended from a common 
type = geonee not resembling either 
iy is made clear by the history of the grey- 
Are Seriously Regarded hounds and the bulldogs. Them tere 

“In a recent article on ‘Missing Links,’|types of dogs are very different from 
Mr. Gerrit S. Milter Jr., the Curator of |each other both in bodily form and in 
Mammals in the National Museum, re-| mentality, yet they are descended from 
viewed in great detail the evidence and|the same ancestor, a wolf, which ‘does 
opinions regarding the ‘Java ape-man,’ | not resemble either. 
or ‘Trini man’ Pithecanthropus erectus), “Unbroken continuity in descent from 
and the ‘Piltdown man’ (Ecanthropus; parent to child does not necessarily irh- 
dawsoni), which are the only two finds|ply a similar continuity in bodily form 
that ‘can be seriously regarded as fur-|or in mental attributes. This is well 
nishing * * * direct evidence vf man’s | illustrated by the bulldogs, which sud- 
blood relationship with animals re-|denly appeared as a rather broad muta- 
|sembling in-some general manner the|tion from another type of dog, and by 
|present day gorilla and chimpanzee.’ 


|the hairless dogs’ which had a similarly 
| Mr. Miller concluded that while awaiting | abrupt and sudden origin. 


“So while the general and broader fea- 
tures of human structure were inherited, 
in accordance with the unbroken contin- 
uity of descent from parent to child, 
from some as yet unknown ancestor com- 
mon to all the primates—but not from 
an ape as we understand that term—¥ 
it is possible and indeed most reasonable 
to assume that man, like the bulldogs 
long to the same division of the mam- and the hairless dogs, arose through a 
|mals—the primates—and we cannot {rather broad mutation and therefore that 
doubt the continuity of life from parent | the details of man’s structure and his 
to child from the very first, man ann | ene ae and always have becn, 
the apes must have had at some time, 
in the past a common ancestor. 


| “Our knowledge of man goes back 
|only to the end of the period—the Plio- 
cene—just preceding the Pleistocene or 
| Ice Age at the furthest, and many au- 
|thorities believe that the earliest re- 
|mains of man are not older than the 
|earlier portion of the Pleistocene. 


Only Two Finds 














‘Tobacco Companies 
Will Be Investigated 


Protests Filed Against Alleged 








“In the case of the Piltdown man all + sae . . 
1929 929 95 9% E 
June Value - cr = |authors agree that the fragments of the Activities = Georgia 
Domestic Aynorta: ....:...seeeseesesavar $36,804,000 100.0 $290,266,000 100.0 | brain case and the nearly complete nasal 
vee saotoriate 56,134,000 14.5 37,482,000 12.9| bones are human. Sir — —— [Continued from Page 1.] 
rude foodstuffs 14,518,000 3.8 13,346,000 4.6| wrote that the brain case of which the : . i. : 
Manufactured foodstuffs 34,018,000 8 27°323'000 9.4\original fragments formed a part was said that this manipulation has caused 
Sunisanntuebures Salevh enna se aaear eae 62,119,000 16.0 47,166,000 16.3 | essentially the same as that of modern|4 sharp drop in tobacco prices, the De- 
Minished manufactures ..cccccccccecccs 220,016,000 56.9 164,948,000 56.5 : 3 itv i 
NY Societe ean nin nesaiene’ 353,393,000 10070 "221, 190.0 | man in both form and capacity, the ca-| partment said. 
Crude materials .........s.s00« pa 120;724/000 34.2 30.6 | Pacity — — i ner eee The Senate requested the Department 
CXUG@ AGOUSTUNG goons cecicecdunseapies: 40,956,000 11.6 35,375 14.2 | meters. ers NAVE CAICUIALEG UNE Car stice investi situation with 
Manufactured foodstuffs ......eseeeeeee 36,527,000 10.3 24,795,000 9.9| pacity as about 1,240, 1,100 or 1,170 of — investigate the es a f 
Semimanufactures .......cccceesecccess 75,549,000 21.4 51,612,000 20.6|cubic centimeters. In the case of the |@ view to breaking up any violations o 
Finished manufactures ..............-. 79,638,000 22.5 61,771,000 24.7| Trinil, Java, remains, all authors agree | the antitrust laws resulting from the ac- 
‘. Six Months | seas the skull cap - strangely Geet tivities of such a trust or monopoly, it 
jomestic “exports” <...; pacse0sses akan 2,578,519,000 100.0 2,039,540,000  100.0,;from the corresponding part of other| a. , 
Crude materials .......0....eeeeeeeeess 484,158,000 18.8 372,721,000 18.3| known mammals, living and fossil. ; was said by the Department. It was also 
NED BODGCUINIG oie: 55os.0:6:iuwews'o pe. bloeaae 126,920,000 4.9 75.439.000 3.7 Omnia tn all the ¢ ibl id _|stated that Representatives Edwards 
Manufactured foodstuffs ..........00-- 237,566,000 9.2 3,153,000 25 haw aS 1s al e _ e evil arg - (Dem.), of Savannah, Ga., and Lankford 
SOANBARUIRCENTOR 00 'o hv eic ain eve nesnes 382,906,000 14.8 290,442,000 149 |onY2 regarding early man. ut the!(pem.), of Douglas, Ga. joined with 
| Finished manufactures ................ 1,346,968,000 52.3 1,107,776,000 54.3 fragments of the brain case and the Senator George in requesting an inves- 
BIODORES ooo 3 ssc ccccercoseeeverercecesss 2,286,365,000 100.0 1,725,862,000 100.0; Nasal bones of the Piltdown find are tigation of these activities. 
Crude materials ........... ne sinee's se aicie 828,083,000 36.2 578,778,000 33.4 | Sufficient to indicate that man has been : : Se 
ORS: LOOUMIONG <a53 cae sesieheecariscs 286,496,000 12.6 227,339,000 13.1 essentially the same since about the be-| Allegations that there is a combination 
| auestnctared foodstuffs ..... wee cinaeice 234,602,000 10.2 168,594,000 9.7\ ginning of the Pleistocene, or in other of tobacco manufacturers and exporters 
+ po pgetenecor pO see eeceeceesescees oe ine 356,265,000 20.5) words that the developmental histories for the purpose of holding down tobacco 
Be PESCL OLE RSS Ses eenees ars 404,886,000 23.3! of man and of the anthropoid apes have! prices are rather the affair of the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission than of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, it was stated erally 
Aug. 2 at the offices of the Farm Board, 


Protests at the “apparent combina- 
tion” were sent to the Farm Board re- 
cently by Senator George and Repre- 
sentative Lankford, it was stated at the 
Board’s offices. James C. Stone, mem- 
ber of the Board representing tobacco 
growers, replied to the protests that the 
Board is authorized to act only*through 
cooperative associations, and there are 
no such associations of tobacco growers 
in Georgia. 

However, a representative of the co- 
operative marketing division of the/ 
Board has been sent to Georgia to look 
over the situation there, it was stated 


Horse Types Similar ' 
|for the Board, and as usual any assist- 
|/ance needed will be given to any group 


To Modern Animals 
lof producers who may wish to organize. 


Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn has| 
| pointed out that the geological period in — 
which the various lines of mammalian de- 
velopment separated and radiated from | 
each other was the Eocene. Even in| 
; Lower Eocene time all the existing fam- lhination of manufacturers and ex- 
jilies of hoofed mammals, such as the| porters to fix arbitrarily the price of 
|horses, tapirs, rhinoceroses and titano-|).\ tobacco” have been forwarded to 
theres (the last all now extinct) had|the Federal Farm Board by Senator 
widely separated from each other in| George (Dem.), of Georgia, and Repre- 
tooth, limb, hand and foot structure.! sentative Lankford (Dem.), of Douglas, 
Before the close of Eocene time these | Ga.) according to announcement by Eu- 
branches were further subdivided into| gene Talmadge, State Commissioner of g 
forest-loving and plateau-loving types;} Agriculture. The protest and appeal for 
|in every branch the forest-loving types| action by the Farm Board follows the 


| 


| run parallei, and have remained wholly 
| separate, as far back at the very least 
'as the beginning of the Pleistocene. 

“This is important, for in the case of 
|the horses the various types found in 
|the Pleistocene, though numerous and 
varied, were all of the modern type, and 
|the same is true in the case of other 
mammalian forms. So it is possible to 
assume that the developmental history 
;of man has run parallel to the develop- 
mental history of other mammalian lines, 
as would naturally be expected. 

“What, then, was the connection be- 
tween man and the other mammals, and 
when did man branch off from the Pri- 
mate stock? 


Growers Dissatisfied With Prices 


Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 2.—Protests against 
what they termed “an apparent com- 








These amendments authorize the move- | 


‘Hearings to Be Held 


| were stationary or regressive. Similarly, opening of the tobacco market in the 


(p); | 


!ment of sweet corn and other corn prod- 
‘ucts, as well as certain plants and cut 
flowers, from southern New Hampshire 
to the newly added area, without inspec- 
tion, certification, or other restriction. 
The removal of restrictions applies also 
to the shipment of these products from 
other parts of the two-generation regu- 
lated area, including Rhode Island, east- 
ern Massachusetts, eastern Connecticut, 
and southern Maine. No change is made 
|in regulations restricting shipments from 
the one-generation area which includes 
| Vermont, western Massachusetts, a small 
|part of Connecticut, and a large region 





Proposal of Federal Agency In- 
volves Perishable Products 


Public hearings wi}l be held this month 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econimics, 
Department of Agriculture, at New York 
and Chicago on the proposed regulations 


to be transported from that’ area to New} 
Hampshire or other outside points. | 
Copies of the regulations atd-of the new | 
amendment to ‘the Federal quarantine 
may be obtained without charge by ad- 
dressing the United States Department 


The statement follows in full text: 
Public hearings on the pr 


culture 


On Agricultural Rules 


of the Secretary of Agriculture under! long-hind-limbed bipedal 


the perishable agricultural commosities | animals adapted to rapid progression in| cee idoe 
t's 


in perishable|is no exaggeration to say that at the| marketing organizations, none of which 


extending from New York to Indiana on, we Department, auneunced Aug. 2. 
and Michigan, No ear corn is permitted | products gs . ee 


and regulations of the Secretary of Agri- | Kel 
der the perishable agricultural | that the primates alone escaped this di- 
commodities act of 1930 will be held by|Vvorce between backward, forest-loving 


by the close of Eocene time the masto- 
dont and elephant families are found 
widely separated into five 


time 18 distinct branches). 
ceeding Oligocene time we discover a 
sharp and world-wide division between 
|plateau-loving and forest-loving types; 
in the forests remain all the backward 
conservative types} on the plateaus and 
uplands are found the alert, progressive, 
forward-looking types, including all the 
(two legged) 


an open or partly forested country. I 


dawn of Oligocene time all the plateau- 


greater | 
branches (in Oligocene time there were | 
numerous sub-branches and in Miocene | 
In the ‘suc- | 





southern part of this State and the dis- 
satisfaction of tobacco growers with 
prices offered by the buyers, it was said. 

Average prices for the 1930 crop of 
“bright tobacco,” which is used for the 
manufacture of cigarettes, are from 6 


|to 8 cents per pound below the prices in 
| 


929, Commissioner Talmadge declared. 
He contends that this is less than tht 


|eost of production. 


Appeals to the Farm Board have 
brought a reply from James C, Stone, 


|}member of that body, to the effect that 


the Board cannot operate to relieve the 
except through cooperative 


have been formed by the Georgia tobacco 


loving animals are distinctly modernized | 8’owers. 


“Professor Osborn asks, ‘Is it likely 


oposed*rules | both in habits and in bodity proportions, | 


{of Agriculture, Washington, 





Germany (a); wearing apparel (dresses, | 
46850, 
Curacao, Dutch West Indies (a); yarn, | 


and men’s ready-made 


suits), 


Do, 


representatives of the Bureau of Agricui- | life and forward, plateau, savanna and 
tural Economics, United States Depart- | uplatid, life, especially as Eocene forest 
ment of Agriculture, in the South Water|areas in every continent began to con- 
Market club rooms, 1144 West 14th 
Street, Chicago, Ill, at 2 p. m., Auge 11,/to mail to the Bureau of Agricultural 
and in an auction room, Erie Railroad,| Economics, Washington, D. C., any sug- 





| marketing associations. 


Mr. Stone’s reply to Representative 
Lankford’s protest follows: 

“You are aware, I am sure, that the 
agricultural marketing act directs the 
Board to operate through cooperative 
Last Fall and 
Winter we brought this to the attention 
of farm leaders and tobacco growers of 
Georgia and other southeastern States, 
but no one seemed interested except the 


cotton, undyed, 46922, Bergen, Norway 
(a); yarn, cotton and rayon, 46908, Ha- 
vana, Cuba (a), ‘ : ; 
These are public hearings to which all 





Tobacco: | interested members of the trade are in- 
| Tobacco for cigarettes, and smoking|vited. Any interested person who is not 
jand chewing, 46856, Oslo, Norway (a).! able to attend these meetings is invited 


? 


| 





Pier 20, North River, New York City, at! gestions relative to the proposed rules| growers in South Carolina and Virginia. 
2 p.ym., daylight-saving-time, Aug. 20.|and regulations. Such suggestions should 


A tebacco cooperative was formed in 
be in the hands of the Bureau by Aug.| South Carolina through @hich the Board 
25 in order that the niew regulations! can and will render aid, but it is impos- 
may be issued at as early a date as pos-| sible at this late date to aid Wnorganized 
sible, growers.” 
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Promotion of Tourist Business Is Given 


Official Assistance in Foreign Countries 


Department of Commerce Finds This Activity Has Passed Largely 
From Private Hands; Decorations Are Awarded for 
Conspicuous Service in Enterprise 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


visible imports’—was- greater than 
United States imports of merchandise 
from any single country. It was much 
greater than our $358,000,000 of imports 
from Canada, where alone our tourists 
spent over $197,000,000 (Note No. 2), or 
our $168,000,000 merchandise imports 
from France, where our tourists left 
$190,000,000. 
ure with $142,000,000, representing total 
United Stateg merchandise imports from 
France, or with $277,990,000, the amount 
of total visible American exports to that 
CBuntry. 

An enumeration of American tourist 


Compare this latter fig-| 


tof interest—particularly, scenic designs* ports exceeded exports by 8,000,000,000 
| 


and special exposition issues. 
Radio is of growing international im- 
portance, and, although not yet known 


to be used directly for tourist promo- | 


tion, except in Austria, is likely to form 
an important medium in the future. In- 
directly, moreover, radio speeches from 
a foreign country stimulate the desire 
to travel. 


work of paid lecturers and_ publicity 
| agents is difficult, and, in many cases, 


the promotion of tourism may form only | 


an indirect part of their activities. It 
is known, however, that such agents 
have received decorations from foreign 
countries for their services. 


expenditures abroad in 1927, as pub-| Radio Promises 

lished in the Balance of International | ° 

Payments (in thousands of dollars), To Prove New Help 

follows: The number of nations employing, 

Europe and Europe and press agents in the United States is not 

Levant: Levant—Cont. known. Through the important Euro- 
Austria... $2,700 Switzer- | pean news bureaus much propaganda 
Belgium .. 10,000 land $15,000 | may be disseminated and no doubt some 
Czechoslo- a Turkey .... ‘90 of the stories and pictures designed to 
& vakia 900 United King-  ___ | awaken the tourist’s wanderlust are cir- 

enmark.. 1,500 dom 40,788 1 : . 

Savet . 7000; ‘asoslavia 399 | culated by this means. In America cer- 
piniasa BS re tain nations maintain their own news 
Krance 190,000 $349,384 | information offices, as, for example, that 
Germany 20,000 -~———-j|of the Nationalist Government of China. 
Greece 953 Morth America: _ While such: offices are presumably for 
pyaesty 3,000 Goeats $197,000 | other than tourist purposes, they pro- 
ris vre i 2,0! a ‘ , + . 
 otate ree 8.000 tes 10000 ae handy medium for general pub- 
Italy 31,250 Bermuda 7.100 ° 5 , ‘ ‘ 
latvia 170 Jamaica 681 Many foreign countries are directly in- 
Lithuania 300 Barbados . 400 | terested in tourist traffic because of the 
Nether- {ownership or operation of railways and 
_ lands 750 $227,681 | steamship lines and a large amount of 
Norway 804 tier tourist advertising may be traced to 
nl ai pene ae Fi es.509;them. The Transportation Division of 
Sees. 300 Japan ... 7009, the Department of Commerce has pre- 
Renania “06 - pared a table showing the amount of 
Russia ‘ 1,200 $15,500 |; Government-owned and Government-op- 
Spain . 1,500 - |erated railways in the world. The table 
Sweden... 4,000 Grand total $592,565 | covers 6% countries. Of a total.railway 


The importance of the tourist traffic 
is not limited to expenditures for trans- 
portation, lodging, food, 
souvenirs, and similar purposes. 


chandise, which results in subsequent 
imports, and, by word of mouth as well 


as by samples, they advertise the prod- | 


amusements, 
Trav- 
elers acquire a desire for foreign mer- 


mileage of 506,402 miles, 56.3 per cent 
is Government-owned, and 53.8 per cent 
Government-operated, The principal 
Government-opergted lines are in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Ger- 
many, Canada, Poland, India, South 
Africa and Rhodesia, and Italy. 

An interesting feature of the tourist 


ucts of the countries that they have vis-| advertising of these State railways is its 


ited; hence, tourists are actively invited 
© most civilized countries. 


Government Help 


Safeguard Tourists 


The production of tourism is now 
rarely left to private effort alone, but is 
more and more recognized as a matter for 
official attention. The efforts of touring 
clubs, alpine clubs, automobile associa- 
tions, and the like, later supplemented by 
support from chambers of commerce, 
hotels, railways, and steamship lines, 
now receive official encouragement if not 
actual financial support. From Chile to 


Russia, from Spain to Japan, the tourist | 


finds official welcome. He encounters na- 
tional tourist officers and information bu- 
reaus to expedite his travels and make 
his stay as pleasant as possible. He finds 
available maps and literature, officially 
licensed guides, government-regulated 
hotels, and a variety of facilities form- 
erly not available, 

Whereas in the past he could not plan 


4@ his tour because he did not know what 


his hotel bill would cost—not until it was 
presented to him—now he can, in most 
cases, obtain advanced information as to 
the exact cost of room and meals. The 
availability of such information is not 
left to be discovered upon the tourist’s 
arrival abroad. It is sent to his*own 
country where, by magazine and news- 
paper advertising, local tourist bureaus 
of the government concerned offer their 
services gratis. 

Such offices in New York, to name only 
some, are maintained or supported by 
Government travel bureaus or State rail- 
ways of the following countries: 


Italy France 
Germany Hungary 
Norway Austria 
Netherlands Belgium 
Spain Sweden 
Switzerland Bermuda 
Denmark Canada 
South Africa India 
Union of Soviet So- Japan 
cialist Republics Chile 


These offices distribute travel litera- 
ture,,answer inquiries personally or by 
mail, and most of them advertise in 
American periodicals and newspapers. 
Advertising .campaigns by 29 official for- 
eign organizations recently have been 
run in American magazines and news- 
papers, to encourage tourist travel to 
foreign countries. 


International Travel 


Becomes Simpler 


The tourist promotional activities 
abroad of most foreign countries are not 
limited to newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising, and the distribution of pam- 
phlets, maps, and posters. Lantern 
slides, motion pictures, and photographs 
are distributed, lecturers are sent abroad, 
travel books are written, photographic 
and other contests are encouraged. Not 
to be overlooked are the various inter- 


@national fairs, expositions, exhibits, and 

















conventions officially sponsored or aided, 
In international fairs and 
(Trade Promotion Series No. 75), the 
Department of Commerce last year called 
attention to 25 such recurrent fairs and 
exhibitions which are held semiannually 
or annually, in various countries from 
Germany to Java. Most of these fairs 
last from i0 to 15 days. The 26 fairs 
mentioned are only the more important 
ones. In one country as many as 40 
fairs are held each year. Over 2% coun- 
tries recently have formed national cen- 
tralizing organizations, or federations, 
to control the activities of the fairs. 

Other forms of tourist encouragement 
are the simplification of entry formali- 
ties, reduction or abolition of visa fees, 
issuance of the international “carnets de 
passage en douanes’” (customs’ passes) 
for tourists’ automobiles, and of tryp- 
tigues, or international driving licenses, 
(A tryptique is a customs pass for the 
temporary importation of a car into a 
single country.) Thirty countries have 
authorized the American Automobile As- 
sociation to issue those documents to 
American tourists (Note No. 2) while 
two additional countries issue them lo- 
cally after the American Automobile As- 
sociation has sent instructions from 
Washington. 

Stamp cancellations also have been 
used by various post offices to adver- 
tise expositions or other attractions on 


outgoing letters, while postage stamps| | 
emselves prove an interesting means| helpless creatures if it can be done with-|in important wool-producing countries,| favorable except that there has been 


calling attention to a country’s points! out endangering human life. ‘but so far slaughter alone has hardly yather too much rain in Uruguay. 


expositions | 


| interchange, with the object, at appro- 

| priate seasons, of drawing tourists from 
one area to another. Thus, in March, 
1929, it was reported that a conference 
between French tourist interests and an 
executive of an American railway sys- 
tem had agreed upon an interchange of 
poster displays. The Norwegian and 
South African railways have exchanged 
advertising. The advantages of adver- 
tising southern Europe in the northern 
countries during the Winter and northern 
Europe in the south during the Summer 

; have not been overlooked. 


| Italy Finds Tourist 


Revenue Is Important 

In recent years a number of countries 
have reduced or eliminated visa fees for 
travelers. Some, in fact, 
passports at all. Others waive visa 
charges only where a tourist or transit 
| traveler is concerned, while Uruguay 
} permits first-class passengers to enter 
| without a passport. According to a list 
!issued by the passport division of the 
United States Department of State on 
Mar. 1, 1930, the United States has suc- 
ceeded in concluding reciprocal agyge- 
ments with 34 countries for the redtc- 
tion or abolition of nonimmigrant visa 
fees. Americans are now permitted to 
enter 29 countries without paying a visa 
fee, while Americans in transit may 
cross five additional countries without 
payment for a visa. In certain other 
countries the fee for a transit or other 
visa is very moderate, as for example, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, and 
Yugoslovakia. 

Italy has given about as much atten- 
tion to the tourist trade as any country. 
The issuance of a monthly timetable of 
|about 500 pages dealing with railroad, 
| steamship, tramway, air and motor-bus 
| service throughout the country is per- 
| haps most unique. The Italian hotels 
; publish a 300-page book listing *practi- 
| cally every hotel and pension, with de- 
| tails as to prices of rooms and meals, 
omnibus service, running water in rooms, 
heating facilities, garages, service 
charges, and sojourn and other taxes. 
In the use of contests, reduction of rail- 
way fares, and other devices, Italy has 
been enterprising—attributable to the 
early realization in that country of the 
value of tourism. An article published 
in Germany in 1928 stated: 

“It is an old-established fact that in 
Italy tourist traffic is a factor of greatest 
economic importance * * * Thus the con- 
version of the 4 per cent and 5 per cent 
Italian State loans into per cence 


dle 


require no| 


| the 
An appraisal of the tourist publicity |* * 


|lire, the revenues derived from tourist 
|traffic in Italy could be estimated at 
about 3,500,000,000 lire, as against ap- 
proximately only 900,000,000 to 1,000,- 
000,000 lire spent by Italians touring 
abroad. Of the late,years, the amount 
of the revenues derived from tourist 
traffic in Italy has gradually approached 
amount of immigrant remittances. 
* 

After the war, a fresh impulse was 
| given to tourist traffic in Italy by reason 
of the general desire for travel attribu- 
table to psychological causes, as a re- 
action from the sufferings endured dur- 
ing the war period. This desire for travel 
evinced itself especially in the former 
enemy countries, and particularly in. Ger- 
many, where the old yearning to seek 
culture in the south, which had had to 
be suppressed during the war, reap- 
peared among wide classes of people as 
jan elementary need. 
tors also were favorable to tourists 
Italy. 


Private Agencies 


Cooperate in Work 

Cooperation of private agencies takes 
numerous forms. Hotels, health resorts, 
restaurants, fairs, railways, steamship 
companies, touring bus companies, mu- 
nicipakties, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, touring organizations, 
automobile clubs, and travel agencies 
all have joined hands. 
combinations thereof print their litera- 
ture in foreign languages and distribute 
it abroad. Hotel and transport labels 
on a tourist’s baggage are 


in 


tiser and tourist alike. 


An interesting instance of the results. 


of private cooperation is the interna- 
tional hotel telegraph code for ordering 
rooms. A magazine writer last year 
gave the followimg specimen interna- 
tional code message: “Calde stop Thurs- 
day nocte bon,” which means: “Reserve 
three rooms with five beds for several 
days. Will arrive Thursday between 
p. m. and midnight. Want good but not 
the highest priced accommodations.” 


With reference to automobile 
the American Automobile Association is 
a member of the Alliance Internationale 
de Tourisme (A. I. T.), composed of 43 
automobile and touring clubs in 40 coun- 
tries. Even China, Argentina, Egypt, 
and Tripoli are included in the alliance. 


1.—This revised 
expenditures in 


figure represents~ gross 
foreign countries and on 
shipboard. The table does not cover all 
countries and does not include passage 
money, expenditures on shipboard, or pur- 
chases brought home by returning tourists. 

2.—This figure is¢net, as explained above. 
The gross total for 1929 (not 1927) is esti- 
mated by Dr. Ray Hall at $289,000,000. The 
figure for France, according to a prelim- 
inary estimate of Dr. Hall, is about $160,- 
000,000 gross for 1929. 

3.—The 30 countries are Algeria, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, 


Great Britain, Greece, The Netherlands, 
Hungary, Irish Free State, Isle of Mann, 
Italy, Latvia, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, 


Morocco, Northern Ireland, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switz- 
erland and Tunisia; the two additional 
countries, Lithuania and Yugoslavia, 


Wool Prices Show 
Little Change in July 


Stocks Held by Dealers and 


Manufacturers Are Low- 
est in Last 10 Years 





Domestic wool prices changed little at 
Boston during July, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Aug. 1 in a review of 
the world wool situation. Domestic con- 
sumption declined through May, but 
stocks held by dealers and manufacturers 
were the lowest in 10 years. 

Low prices for wool have resulted in 
increased slaughter of sheep, the Depart- 
ment said, but the slaughter has been 
hardly sufficient thus far to offset the 
natural increase in sheep. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Domestic wool prices were mostly un- 
changed at Boston during the four weeks 
ending July 26. However, Ohio and simi- 


lar fine combing wools were % cent 
higher on a grease basis and 1 to 2 cents 
higher on a_ scoured basis. Strictly 


was made possible by just two things: | 


(1) By the large sums of money coming 
into Italy through tourist traffic; and 
|(2) by the immigrant remittances re- 
ceived in Italy from Italians who had 
;emigrated to foreign countries. With 
the increasing tourist traffic, it became 
more and more evident that, while Italy’s 
balance of trade on the whole remained 
| Steadily passive the individual item con- 
sisting of revenues derived from for-} 
;eigners sojourning in Italy so greatly 
exceeded the item consisting of amounts 
| spent by Italians sojourning abroad that | 
i the first-named item sufficed to offset 
to a considerable degree the annual defi- 
cit shown in the balance of trade in 
Italy’s international balance of pay- 
ments. In 1925, for instance, when im-| 





Vacation Toll of Wild Life 
| Brings Plea for Moderation 


The vacation season always means the 
killing of an enormous number of wild 
|creatures and the wasting of thousands 
+of fish, according to a statement by the 
| Bureau of Fisheries, Aug. 2. Some of 
the slaughter and waste is unavoidable, 
but much of it can be avoided by using 
ordinary care, it was stated. 

Many fishing parties that are planned 
during the vacation season result in the 
extreme waste of fish, by those catching 
them, who do not stop when they have 
all that they can use, but continue until 
{there is a tremendous surplus, it was 
pointed out. Reports are being received | 
that many of the traveled highways are 
strewn with the bodies of birds and ani- 
mals, killed by automobiles. 

Very often these birds and animals are 
blinded” by the headlights of the cars, 
and cannot get out of the way, it was 
said. Everyone is urged by the Bureau, 
from a standpoint of humaneness and, 
sportsmanship, to avoid striking these 


combing Ohio wools grading 48s to 50s 
were '% cent higher than last month, on 
a grease basis. 

Quotations on New Zealand and South 
American wools in bond at Boston were 
mostly unchanged during July. Aus- 
tralian 64s, however, were 1 cent higher 
and 56s, 58s-60s were 2 cents higher on 
a scoured basis. 

The market at Bradford remains slow 
but a slight improvement is reported in 
the demand for merino tops. With tops 
prices now below replacement costs, any 
appreciable buying activity should cause 
makers to raise their quotations. The 
continuation of improved trade and ac- 
tivity on the Continent is a factor in 
maintaining wool prices at the present 
level, 

Domestic consumption through May 
was still declining, as were business con- 
ditions in general and consumer pur- 
chasing power. On the other hand, stocks 
held by dealers and manufacturers at the 
beginning of April were the lowest in 
10 years and imports of wool have been 
low. Improvement in consumer demand 
should, therefore, increase the demand 
tor raw wool. 

Stocks of foreign wool in the United | 
States bonded warehouses are unusually 
small due partly to large withdrawals | 
just before the new taff rate became 
effective. 

Arrivals of domestic wool at Boston 
during June set a record for the month 
and arrivals for this year to July 1 were 
above those for the same period in 1929 
but below those of 1928. 

Stocks of wool tops in foreign com- 
mercial combing establishments are on 
the whole low, and probably stocks of 
raw wool held by foreign mills are also 
low. Total stocks of raw wool in Great 
Britain are estimated to be 59,000,000 
pounds above last year, however, and 
stocks awaiting disposal in five Southern 
Hemisphere countries are tstimated to 
be about 100,000,000 pounds above last 
year. 

Low world wool prices have resulted | 
in a larger slaughter of sheep and lambs | 


Various other fac- | 


These groups and | 


a_ favorite | 
form of publicity, popular with adver- 


clubs, ; 


'for transporting the mail that have a 


;mum, the planes must have a capacity 
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Post Office Asks | WHEN WATER M 


Bids for Two 
New Air Routes 


Operated Under Terms of 
Watres Act, Recently 
Signed by President 


| Transcontinental Lines to Be 


| 
| 
| Advertisements for bids on two new 
| transcontinental air mail routes were 
|made public Aug. 2 at the Post Office 
|Department by the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, W. Irving Glover. 
| Bids will be opened in Mr. Glover’s of- 
fice at noon on Aug. 25, 1930. 

Should the Transcontinental Air 
| Transport-Maddux and the Western Air 
Express, companies now operating indi- 
vidualiy, desire to submit a joint bid, it 
will be permitted, it was stated orally 
of a merger between these two com- 
|at the Department. Unverified rumors 
panies will not affect bidding, it was 
pointed out, as the companies may sub- 
mit a joint bid without involving their 
status as individual concerns. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 4 

The first route will run from New 
| York City, via Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo.; Amarillo, Tex. (or from St. Louis 
via Tulsa to Amarillo, either or both 
routes); and Albuquerque, N. Mex., to 
Los Angeles, Calif., and return, a dis- 
tance one way of approximately 2,559 
miles. 

Second Route 

| The second route will run from At- 
lanta,’Ga., via Birmingham, Ala., Dallas, 
Fort Worth and El Paso, Tex., and via 
such points in New Mexico and Arizona 
as may be designated to Los Angeles, 
Calif., and return, a distance one way 
of 2,008 miles. 

These two new transcontinental routes 
are to be operated under the terms of 
|the Watres Act, recently passed by Con- 
|gress and signed by President Hoover. 
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United States Bureau of Reclamation 


This photograph shows water used on the Klamath irrigation project in 
Oregon being conveyed by a flume which reaches above the level land 
The fiume is 11 feet 6 inches in height. 





Relationshi P of Narcotics Bureau 


cies Shown in Order 


Text of Instructions by Secretary Mellon Outlines Duties 


Result of Transfer 


The contracts will be awarded on a : 

space-mileage basis instead of on a [Continued from Page 3.] 

poundage basis required under the old ' 

law known as the = and employes as may be necessary for | officers or employes of the Bureau of 


the execution of the functions imposed 
upon the Bureau of Narcotics. 

(2) Power is hereby conferred upon 
the Commissioner of Narcotics to pre- 
scribe such regulations as he may deem 
necessary for the execution of the func- 
tions imposed upon him or upon the offi- 
cers or employes of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, but all regulations and changes in 
regulations shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and the Commissioner of Narcotics may, 
if they are of the opinion that the good 
of the service will be promoted thereby, 
prescribe regulations relating to internal | 
revenue taxes where no violation of the 
narcotic laws is involved, jointly, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


It has been the contention of Post- 
master General Brown that the carrying 
‘of passengers in the air should receive 
every encouragement possible by the 
‘Government. With this end in view, the 
advertisements sent out today carry a 
| preference clause providing that the De- 
| partment may award the contract to the 
| lowest responsible bidder who has owned 
and operated an air transportation serv- 
lice on a fixed daily schedule over a dis- 
tance of not less than 250 miles and for 
a period of not less'than six months prior 
to the advertisement for bids. 

“Air transportation is a serious busi- 
ness venture, requiring sound and con- 
servative financing,” says the advertise- 
ment. “The Department will not coun- 
tenance the promiscuous sale of stock 
or any undue promotion of the same, 
where it is evident that such action is 
unwarranted.” | 

The bond to be furnished with each | 
proposal will be $250,000, and an addi- 
tional bond of $1,000 will be required 
when the contract is signed. 


1V—Rights, privileges, powers and du-| 
ties conferred and imposed upon the of- 
ficers and employes of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, including the field service: 

There are hereby conferred and im- 
posed upon the officers and employes of 
the Bureau of Narcotics, including the 
agents, inspectors, and other employes | 
in the field service, all the rights, privi- | 
lees, powers, and duties conferred or 
imposed upon the assistants, agents, and 
inspectors of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue (and which are trans- 
ferred to and conferred and imposed 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury by 
subdivision (a) of section 4 of the act of 
Mar. 3, 1927) by any narcotic law in so} 
far as such rights privileges, powers, | 
and duties relate to any of the matters 
referred to in paragraphs (a) to (j), in- 
clusive, of Section III of this order. All 
such officers and employes of the Bureau 
of Narcotics, including the agents, inspec- 
tors, and other employes of the field 
service, shall have, in the performance 
of their functions under the narcotic 
drug laws, all the rights, privileges, and 
powers of internal revenue officers. 


V.—Rights, Privileges, Powers and‘ 
Duties Conferred and Imposed Upon the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 

There are hereby conferred upon the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue all 
the rights, privileges, powers, and duties 
conferred or imposed upon such officer 


| Privisions .of Watres Act 


The Watres Act provides that the con- 
tracts shall be awarded at fixed rates 
per mile for definite weight spaces, one 
cubic foot of space being computed as 
the equivalent of nine pounds of air 
mail, and such rates not to exceed $1.25 
per mile. Where the air mail moving 
| between the designated points does not 
exceed 25 cubic feet or 225 pounds per 
trip, the Postmaster General may award 
to the lowest responsible bidder, who has 
owned and operated an air transporta- 
tion service on a fixed daily schedule 
over a distance of not less than 250 miles 
for a period of not less than six months. 
prior to the advertisement for bids, a 
contract at a rate not to exceed 40 cents 
j}a mile for a weight space of 25 cubic 
| feet, or 225 pounds. Whenever sufficient 
air mail is not available, first-class mail 
matter may be added to make up the 
maximum load specified in such contract. 

In order to meet the requirements of 
the advertisement bidders must submit 
one bid which will cover both provisions 
of law. Bids submitted will be stated 
|at a percentage of the maximum amount 
lof 40 cents a mile for furnishing 25 
|cubic feet of space to accommodate up 
to 225 pounds of mail, and of the maxi- 
mum amount of 75 cents a mile plus full 


variables for furnishing 47 cubic feet (and which are transferred to and con- 
of space to accommodate up to 423) ferred and imposed upon the Secretary 
pounds of mail under the $1.25 provision of the Treasury by subdivision (a) of 
of the law. section 4 of the act of Mar. 3, 1927), by 


any narcotic law, except such rights, 
, : rivi s "S ¢ ies as are 
The Department reserves the right to pee Pewee. en : 2 Ban 
make an award on either basis. If the | fia Pneamleulanar at See ' 
award is made on the 40 cents maximum ; om axe S. 
VI.—Rights, Privileges, Powers and 


basis and the poundage increases over 
225 pounds, the bid will be applied | Duties Conferred and Imposed Upon the 
against the appropriate high poundage Officers and Employes of the Bureau of 
rates, according to figures prepared by | Internal Revenue: 

There are hereby conferred and im- 


the Department. The same procedure | 
will be followed in the event the award | posed upon a assistants, agents, and 
inspectors of the Commissioner of Inter- 


is made under the $1.25 ision of law 
nal Revenue all the rights, privileges, 


25 prov 
and the poundage Snauadeas beyond 423 

pounds, powers, and duties conferred or imposed 

upon such assistants, agents, and in- 

spectors (and which are transferred to 


During the life of the contract, so long 
as the 40-cent maximum provision pre- 

and conferred and imposed upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by subdivision 


vails, the operator must furnish planes 
(a) of section 4 of the act of Mar. 3, 


1927), by any narcotic law, except such 
rights, privileges, powers, and duties 
hereinbefore conferred or imposed upon 
deena 
may be possible. Under the terms of the 
advertisement the Postmaster General 
may require the adoption by the gon- 
tractor of any devices or means which, 
in his opinion, will further promote the 
safety, reliability and dependability ol 
air transportation. 


Right of Award Reserved 


capacity of at least 10 passengers; in 
the event the poundage exceeds 225 
pounds and payment is made on the pro- 
vision with reference to the $1.25 maxi- 


of at least seven passengers. 

In the event a bid is submitted jointly 
by two companies, the experience of 
either company, or both, will be accept- 
able in so far as the requirements of | 
the advertisement are saniaee 

Provisions carried in the advertise- 
ment indicate the great progress that 
has been iaade in recent years in trans- 
portation by air. Planes operating over 
either route will be required to be 
equipped with two-way radio. The sched- 
ule to be operated may require an aver- 
age flying speed of at least 100 miles an 
hour. The ! epartment realizes that in 
some instances, due to weather condi- 
tions, etc., it may be impracticable to 
maintain such an average. But under 
favorable conditions even better time 
aumundidadineadiniiduteiadadaaamititadena head ttaean ae 
been sufficient to offset the natural in- 
crease. Nevertheless it indicates the 
way in which producers are reacting to 
present prices. An early unofficial esti- 
mate for Australia indicates that that 
country’s coming clip may be 4 per cent 
below last year’s clip of 910,000,000 


Qualifications Cited 

In order for a bidder to qualify he 
must submit evidence indicating he has 
had at least six months’ actual experi- 
ence in operating aircraft on regular 
night schedules over a route 250 miles or 
more fm length. A bidder on the route 
must submit evidence with his bid indi- 
cating that he can meet the require- 
ments of the Department of Commerce 
with reference to a certificate of author- 
ity to pperate the route. 

The advertisement sets forth that indi- 
viduals competing for air mail contracts 
on these routes must be American cit- 
izens and file evidence of such citizen- 
ship. Corporations entering into such 
contracts must furnish evidence to the 
effect that at least 75 per cent of their 


pounds. The 1930 clip for the Union of | capital stock is owned by American cit- 
South Africa is forecast at 325,000,000 izens, Aircraft used in such contracts 
pounds or 20,000,000 pounds above last; must be manufactured in the United 


States. 

Contracts will be in effect for four 
(4) years and may be subject to the, 
issuance of a route certificate after two) 
|years of satisfactory operation. 


year, Sheep slaughte~ has been heavy 
in New, Zealand, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay but growing conditions have been 


‘tained, prosecuted or defended 


Narcotics, including the field service. 

VIlI.—General Provisions: 

Any proceeding pending on the effec- 
tive date of this order may be main- 
by the 
officer or employe on whom this order 
confers or imposes the function of main- 
taining, prosecuting or defending a simi- 
lar proceeding begun after the effective 
date of this order. Nothing in this or- 
der shall beconstrued to affect the va- 
lidity of any act done, power exercised, 
or order, decision or finding made, or 
to relieve any person from any liability 
incurred, before the effective date of this 
order. 

VIII.—Effective Date of Order: 

This order shall take effect 12:01 a. m., 
July 1, 1930. The right to amend or 
supplement this order or any provision 
thereof, from time to time, or to revoke 
this order or any provision thereof at 
any time, is hereby reserved, 


Purchases at Home 


_ Urged to Aid Labor 


Representative Kendall Sug- 
gests Plan to Relieve Un- 
employment Situation 


Representative Kendall (Rep.), 
Meyersdale, Pa., in an oral 
authorized Aug. 2, expressed belief that 
stocks have reached bottom value, that 
business soon will begin expanding with 
increasing employment and_ increasing 
purchasing power and normal conditions 
in the near future. He said he joined 
with Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, in opposing any importations 
from Russia because of Russian convict 
labor whose products compete with 
American labor and American manufac- 
tures. He expressed hope that Ameri- 
cans would be “a little more faithful” to 
American institutions in their business 
dealings. 

“If we would all be a little more faith- 
ful to America and its institutions it 
would be better for: business prosperity 
in this country,” he said. “If we would 
all resolve to purchase goods manufac- 
tured in this country rather than goods 
made abroad, the result would be very 
helpful in keeping American factories 
running and so help not only the manu- 
facturers but would help pay the men 
whose labor goes toward making those 
goods, 

Cites Tlvstration 

“You take for instance a and 10- 
ceni store. T have been told that 85 per 
cent of what these 5 and 10-cent stores 
sell is imported from Germany and other 
foreign countries. These foreign fac- 
tories thus receive the business and the 
money of America while American fac- 
tories and labor are correspondingly de- 
prived of the business and the employ- 
ment they ought to have. I think the 
practice of which this is just one illus- 
tration, is ene of the principal causes 
ef unemployment in this country. I be- 
lieve that this has not been adequately 
called to the attention of the people of 
this country—the evil to our own inter- 
ests, manufacturing and laboring condi- 
tions alike, of this buying of foreign 
goods in place of American goods, 

“We should buy American goods. The 


5 


tariff on imported goods is based on 
Europeon costs of production, which are 
very little. The 5 and 10 cent stores 


make big profits on imported goods. If 





Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in customs cases 
filed in the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals to and including Appeal No. 
3370 was published in previous issues. 
The summary of appeals filed subse- 
quently follows: 

No. 3371. Lamont Corliss & Co.; Ponds 
Extract Co. v. United States. Stearic acid 
held properly dutiable as merchandise clas- 
sified at 25 per cent ad valorem as acid not 
specially provided for is claimed dutiable 
as stearic acid at 1% cents per pound under 
provisions of paragraph 1, tariff act of 1922, 
or as a nonenumerated manufactured article 
at 20 per cent.ad valorem under para- 
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| Sheep and Goats 
Found Increasing 


On Forest Land 


Forest Service Statement 
Says Smaller Animals Are 
Replacing Cattle and 
Horses Among Grazers - 











More sheep and goats, and fewer cattle 
and horses are finding their feed on the 
grazing grounds of the national forests, 
according to a statement on Aug. 1 by 
C. F. Rachford, Assistant Forester of 
the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The general trend has been toward an 
increased number of sheep and goats, 
1928 showing in round numbers 7,200 
more than’ 1927 and 1929 showing 259,- 
700 more than 1928. The number of 
sheep and goat permits shows a corre- 
sponding increase of 444 for 1929 over 
the number issued in 1927. There were 
17,000 fewer cattle and horses grazed 
on the national forests in 1928 than in 
1927, and a further decrease of 5,680 in 
1929, while the number of permits de- 
clined 904 in 1928 and 93 in 1929. Ex- 
pressed in terms of cattle on the basis 
of five sheep to one cow, there has been 
a net increase of 1 per cent since 1927. 


Gains and Losses 
The gain in sheep grazed during 1929 


was heaviest in the following States: 
APIZODR. .0.0600000000008 0000 ee 
Idaho Wrerrry 
Colorado. 2.0.00 sesssce8e0 ae See 
New Mexico © ....6ccs20vcces aun 


Utah stesececs SUSIE 

States showing the greatest reduction 
in cattle grazing on the national forests 
were as follows: 


Nevada 3,119 


Colorado ..... eal ee 2,592 
Utah errs anneal 2.364 
CAMTOMNIA saseec ss ovece) Sum 
Wyoming 09:6: 0.69 ere 6 aietalet ne 
It will be observed that the losses in 


| Colorado and Utah were more than off- 
| set by the gains in sheep grazing. Of 
the 11 western States, California and 
Nevada showed a loss in both classes of 
stock, while Arizona, Montana and Wash- 
ington showed a gain for both. 

As to the number of permits issued, 


Colorado Loss Heaviest 
Colorado lost the greatest number, show- 
ing a decrease of 101 cattle and horse 
permits, with ‘a corresponding increase 
of 44 sheep and goat permits. There 
was a loss of 88 cattle and horse per- 
mits in Idaho,*with a gain of 16 sheep 
and goat permits. The greatest increase 
in the number of permits is seen in Utah, 
in which State 123 more cattle and horse 
permits were issued in 1929 than in 1928, 
although there was a loss of five sheep 
‘and goat permits. Wyoming lost 12 
sheep and goat permits and 13 cattle 
and horse permits. 

The three forests grazing the highest 
numbers during 1929 are: 
¢ Cattle and Horses 
42,712 
esccse 41000 
++neee 0 


Sheep and Goats 


Tonto (Arizona) 
Humboldt (Nevada) 
Coronado (Arizona) 


Humboldt (Nevada) ..... 232,653 

Wyoming (Wyoming) ..... 226,914 

Caribou (Idaho) om 215,084 

By States, Colorado is highest with 
289,302 cattle, Idaho with 1,321,980 
sheep. 


Increase in Capital Stock 
Of Surety Firm Certified 


State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 2. 

An examination of the increase in the 
capital stock of the Greater City Surety 
& Indemnity Corporation, of New York, 
has been certified by the New York In- 
surance Department. The report shows 
‘that the capital stock of the company 
was increased from $250,000, consisting 
of 2,500 shares of $100 par value each, 
to $375,000, comprising 3,750 shares of 
$100 par value each, and that the sum 
of $125,000, representing the increase in 
capital, was fully paid in, in cash, on or 
before July 23, 1930, having been de- 
posited and verified by bank certification. 
The examination was made as of July 
18, 1950. 
sic tec Acenshantatathceainindhe dace 
you buy foreign-made goods, you go 
back on American factories and Ameri- 
ican labor. Labor, including those out 
of employment, buying foreign-made 
goods are acting against the best inter- 
ests of their own people and boosting the 
cheap labor of foreign factories. 

“The wife of an American manu- 
facturer of dress goods may buy Paris 
gowns but when doing so she is injuring 
the sale of dresses made in America by 
our workingmen. We are importing mil- 
lions of misses’ and ladies’ shoes from 
Czechoslovakia, the fancy shoes, while 
we ought to buying the shoes from 
American factories. Coal and pulpwood 
and lumber are brought in from Russia, 
as the result of employment of convict 
labor over there. 

Predicts Upward Trend. 

| “I join with Senator Reed in favoring 
legislation of Congress to stop all im- 
portation of goods manufactured by 
either convict labor or what may be 
equivalent to convict labor. I am against, 
and would so vote, any importation at all 
from Russia, because of that country’s 
convict labor. Russia’s products come 
in competition with our own manu- 
facturers and our own labor and they 
depress our industries. 

“T believe the stock market, which is 
the index of our prosperity, has reached 
the so-calHed bottom of value. I believe 
that as business conditions expand, the 
stock market values will expand, that 
labor will be increasingly employed, 
which will increase theapurchasing power 
of our people and that the whole scheme 
of American business will expand until 
we again resume normal conditions. 

“The depression we have just gone 
through is the final reaction of the 
World War, a reaction similar to that 
which has been the history of all wars, 
Prices have now reached the normal pre- 
war vaiues. Further reductions do not 
seem possible or warranted. z 

“The tide of business prosperity, 
which is economic, will now go forward 
until fhe United States assumes the 
prosperous situation our people are en- 
titled to. There will be a gradual rising 
‘in all lines of industry, a gradual ex- 
pansion in business, and sounder eco- 
nomie conditions will prevail in the near 
future in my opinion. And American 
people can help themselves by helping . 
'their own businesses and their own * 
|workingmen in buying goods we make 
here.” 
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| Telephone Company D enied Right to Sto 
Service for Refusal to Pay Disputed Bill 


Albee 


Decision by Court of South Carolina Adjudges Subscriber to Be En: 
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titled to Damages Sustained by Reason of Utility 
Withholding Its Facilities 


State of South Carolina: ‘ditional wrong alleged to that of the un-¢tion of discontinuing service to the plain- j 


Columbia. 


M. H. O’NEAL 

: v. 

CITIZENS PuBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
or SouTH CAROLINA. 

South Carolina Supreme Court. 
No, 12951. 
Appeal from Hampton Coun 
RANDOLPH MurpDAvUGH for 

HucH O. HANNA and GEORGE 

REN for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
e July 16, 1930 

C. T. Graypon, A. A. J.—This was an 
action on the part of the plaintiff, M. H. 
O’Neal, against the Citizens Public Serv- 


ice Company of South Carolina, a cor- 

ration, for damages alleged to have 
Soon sustained by plaintiff by reason 
of the discontinuance of his telephone 
service in October or November, 1928, 
and also for refusal thereafter to per- 
mit plaintiff to us> the long distance 
pay stations which were operated by 
defendant . 

The complaint alleged in substance in 
paragraph 1 the residence of the plain- 
tiff and the corporate existence of the 
defendant and that W. F. Sanders was 
the agent and manager of the corpo- 
ration. 

Paragraph 2 alleged in substance that 
in October or November, 1928, the de- 
fendant, through its agent and manager 
W. F. Sanders, in the presence of a 
number of people, presented a telephone 
bill to the plaintiff ir the office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company; 
that plaintiff requested an itemized 
statement of the charges on said bill 
for the purpose of checking the same; 
that the amount of the bill was approx- 
imately Thirty ($30,00) Dollars and that 
the plaintiff at the time complained that 
he was being charged for service which 
was not rendered to him on account of 
his telephone being out of commission; 
that the agent of the defendant admitted 
that the bill was not correct and in the 
meantime the plaintiff offered to pay 
fifty (50 per cent) of the bill and to 
pay the balance 
effected; that d 
this notifying the plaintiff that unless 
the bill was paid at once the telephone 
would be cut off. 


Complaint Sets Forth 


Two Causes of Action 


Paragraph 8 alleged in substance that 
the plaintiff went to a regular pay 
station and attempted to put in a long 
distance call, for which service plaintiff 
was ready to pay the toll required in ad- 
vance; that the call was refused and 
that W. F. Sanders, the agent of the de- 
fendant, admitted that he had given in- 
structions not to permit the plaintiff 
the use of the pav stations and that said 
acts on the part of the defendant were 
discriminatory and in violation of the 
rights of the plaintiff. 

Paragraph 4 alleged in substance 
that on another occasion plaintiff at- 
tempted to put in a call for Savannah 
stating that the call w-s important, said 
call being placed in through the Hamp- 
ton Banking Comvany and “Okayed” 
by Mr. Gifford, the cashier, but this 
call was also refused. 


ty. 
appellant; 
Wark- 


The fifth paragraph alleged in sub-| a to charge the jury that the bill | 


stance that all of the aforementioned 
acts were to his great damage and were 
wilful, negligent, and conscious inva- 
sion of plaintiff® rights and prayed for 
the sum of Three Thousand ($3,000.00) 
dollars as damages. 

The answer of the defendant admitted 
its corporate existence and denied ‘each 
and every other allegation in said com- 
plaint contained. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the complaint of the plaintiff contained 
a twofold cause of action, one being 
based on the alleged improper discon- 
tinuance of his telephone service when 

‘ there was then pending a disputed bill; 
the other for the refusal of the defend- 
ant to permit the plaintiff to use the 
pay station upon offer to pay the toll in 


advance. There was no question made | 


by the defendant that these causes of 
action were not properly united. Barrett 
v. Broad River Power Co., 146 S. C. 85, 
143 S. E. 650. 

The law in South Carolina is that a 
public service corporation has no right 
to refuse service to a person or to dis- 


continue his service when there is then| 


pending a legitimate dispute as to the 
correctness of the bill rendered. The 
Court has held that mandamus is an 
appropriate remedy in cases of this 
character. Pool v. Paris Mountain 
Water Co., 81 S. C. 438, 62 S. E. 876; 
Benson v. Paris Mountain Water Co., 
88 S. C. 351; 70 S. E. 897. 


Three Forms of Remedy 
Available to Plaintiff 


This Court has further laid down the 
rule that where the bills are admittedly 
correct it is the duty of the subscriber 
to pay such just bill and the public serv- 
ice corporation has a perfect right to 
discontinue service under such condi- 
tions. This is clearly set forth in the 


ease of Barrett against Broad River | 


Power Company, supra. 

The first 10 exceptions of the defend- 
ant charge error in the refusal of the 
Circuit Judge to grant the motions of 
the defendant which were timely made, 
both for a nonsuit and a directed ver- 
dict. The theory upon which the defend- 
ant claimed both a nonsuit and a di- 
rected verdict was that the evidence 
was clear and conclusive, that the bill 
was past due, just, and owing, and that 
there was no legitimate dispute about it. 
In those exceptions the defendant fur- 
ther claims that the proper remedy was 
by injunction to prevent the defendant 


- from discontinuing plaintiff’s said ser- | 


vice. 
The pieinié had a threefold remedy. 
He could have applied for a mandamus 


to compel the restoration of service, 


or for an injunction to prevent the dis-| 


continuance, or entered a suit for dam- 
ages for the unlawful and wilful dis- 
continuance of service. The plaintiff 
chose to adopt the latter of these three 
remedies and in doing so he was within 
his legal rights. 

The defendant in the exceptions over- 
looks the fact that even if the jury had 
found that the bill was just and owing 
and that the defendant had a perfect 
right to discontinue plaintiff’s  tele- 
rpeene service the defendant would have 

ad no legal right to refuse to furnish 


the plaintiff with service when he of- 
mse to pay the legal tolls required of 
im, 


The Circuit Judge could not have di- 
a verdict when there was an ad- 


“ 
, 


the | 





‘ 


lawful discontinuance of service, The | tiff unless the entire bill was paid. 

Cireuit Judge correctly charged the jury; Accordingly instructions were given to 
as to the right of the/defendant to dis-| the operator at “central” not to extend 
continue service and then ‘went further | any service, local or long-distance, from 
and charged the jury on the right of 


arg ‘local or pay stations, to the plaintitf 
the plaintiff to demand damages under | until the past due bills for local and long- 
he alleged second wrong. The first 10 


1 | distance service had been paid. About 
|exceptions are therefore overruled. 


an hour later the plaintiff went to a long- 
|Payment Under Protest 


distance pay station and called for a con- 
Not Required of Customer 


Exception 11 alleges in the presiding 
judge refusing to charge the jury, at 
the defendant’s request, as follows: 

“I charge you, as a matter of law, 
that a telephone company has the right 
to discontinue its service to any of its 
subscribers, upon the failure of the sub, 
scriber, after notice thereof, to pay the 
‘recent and just bills for the service 
|given him; and also the right to refuse 
to give him further service until its bills 
|are paid; and, if you should find — 
pe gh ge: i Bo po RN gh agany and | called for a long-distance connection 
correct and that payment of same was | Which was refused him. 
demanded from the plaintiff, M. H.| Imstruction On One 


|O’Neal, and that he rufused to pay Phase of Case Approvedl 


| same, then and in that event I charge | 

you that you will have to find a verdict} The presiding judge appears to have 
\for the telephone company, the defend-| considered the complaint as practically 
‘ant in this case.” containing two separate causes of action; 
This request was perfectly proper|the wrongful discontinuancf of regular 
lunder the first wrong alleged in the|service, local and long distance, from 
|complaint but the Circuit Judge had al-| the home telephone of the plaintiff; and 
lready covered this proposition of | 
law in his general charge and this re- 
|quest would have eliminated from the) 
consideration of the jury the question | 
| of the alleged second wrong upon which 
| plaintiff was relying. It would have been| as his honor termed it, he charged the 
an for the Judge to have charged | jury that it is a reasonable regulation 
this request in the form presented by| by ‘a telephone company that permits it 
|the defendant and this exception is,|/ upon the failure of a patron to pay a 


for it in advance; he was informed by 
“central” that she had “been instructed 
|not to let you use this telephone sys- 
tem.” Later on the same day the plain- 
tiff met the manager who confirmed the 
instructions to “central.” 

In a few minutes the plaintiff called 
two witnesses to hear the instructions 
from the manager who was still present. 


| 





sidered, Mr. O’Neal. You can use the 
pay station and no other phone in town.” 





ba®&k, which was not a pay station, and 


to give the plaintiff long distance serv- 
ice from a pay station after he had of- 
fered to pay the toll in advance. 


As to the first “branch of the case,” 


nection with Savannah, offering to pay | 


The manager then said: “I have recon- | 


A little later the plaintiff went into the | 


the wrongful refusal of the defendant | 


of the Circuit Judge in refusing to 
charge the jury that where there was a 
disagreement as to the amount justly due 
it was proper and correct for the plain- 
tiff to have paid the same under protest, 
to sue for the return of the same, and 


therefore, overruled. 
Exception 12 alleges error on the part 


jing his service. 

| As above stated, the plaintiff did not 
| have to pursue this course and this was 
'not his exclusive remedy. For this Court 
'to lay down such a priygciple would 
|}mean that it would be necessary for a 
telephone subscriber in a dispute over 
a small amount to engage in expensive 
litigation to prevent an injury being 
|done to him by the public service cor- 
|poration. It would be just as reasonable 
|to say that it was the duty of the pub- 
|lic service corporation to sue the plain- 
| tiff and secure a judgment against him 
before discontinuing his service. If the 
|publie service corporation relied on the 
|correctness of its bill to discontinue serv- 
jice and such bill is found to be correct, 
junder the Barrett case, supra, it is an 
|absolute defense. If the bill is not cor- 
}rect, however, then the discontinuance 
lis made at the peril of the company. 
| This also disposes of exception 13, 


| Right to Use of 
| Pay Station Upheld 
xception 14 complains that. the Judge 


; Was just and correct and that plaintiff 
|could not recover but this exception also 
[Sperone the, fact that the plaintiff 
Was relying upon an additional wrong 
lalleged “in the complaint. 


Exception 15 alleges error in the Cir- | 


|cuit Judge charging the following prop- 
josition of law: 

| “I charge you, gentlemen, that the law 
jrequires a Public Service Corporation, 
|such as this, to render service at the 
| pay station whether such person is in- 
debted to them or not in any amount. 
| In other words, gentlemen, the company 
jcould not refuse the service on the 
ground that the one that offered to pay 
the cash was a dishonest man, and would 
| not pay his debt therefore to the cont- 
| pany. 

This was a fair and correct statement 
of the law. The plaintiff although he 
owed the defendant a bill, had a perfect 
| right to use the pay station upon tender 
|or offer to pay the legitimate toll there- 
for. Suppose that a man owed a rail- 
road corporation a balance on a freight 
bill, could such corporation refuse to 
accept a fare tendered by such person 
for passage on its tram? The plaintiff 
had a right to use the pay stations of the 
defendant upon payment of the legiti- 
mate charges demanded and _ the defend- 
ant had no right to refuse him this serv- 
ice, 

Exception 16 alleges error ‘in the re- 
fusal of the Circuit Judge to grant a 
new trial; that the verdict of the jury 
was excessive and capricious, being 
based on prejudice and not on the facts 
of the case. This was a motion directed 
to the discretion of the trial Judge when 
there was testimony upon which such 
verdict could be based and this Court 
has held in numerous cases that such 
discretion will not be disturbed unless 
prejudicial error can be shown or unless 
the action of the Circuit Judge is in 
| violation of some well-defined princi- 
ple of law. There was sufficient testi- 
mony to sustain the verdict of the jury. 
_ The exceptions are overruled and the 
judgement affirmed. 

BLEASE, STABLER and CARTER, JJ., con- 
‘cur. COTHRAN, J., dissents, 


Facts Reviewed in 
Dissenting Opinion 


CoTHRAN, J. (dissenting).—The main 
question in this appeal is Whether a 
telephone company has the right to deny 
to one of its subscribers, the service of 
a long distance pay station, upon his 
tender of the cash toll, when such sub- 
scriber is in arrears for the ordinary 
telephone service and also for long dis- 
tance calls. 

It appears that the plaintiff was a 
regular subscriber of the telephone com- 
| pany, having a local telephone installed 
in his home, and accustomed to local and 
| long-distance service from that  tele- 
|phone; as alleged in the complaint, the 
|defendant presented to the plaintiff a 
| bill “alleging the same to be the amount 
|of telephone bill for house and long- 
| distance calls that plaintiff owed to de- 
| fendant,” amounting to $30; the plaintiff 
; was not satisfied with the bill, insisting 
jthat he was entitled to a deduction for 
|the time that the system was interrupted 
by a storm and that he wanted an item- 
ized account, particularly of the long- 
distance calls for the purpose of checking 
|up the account; the plaintiff offered’ to 
|pay half of the bill and allow the re- 
|mainder to await a scttlement between 











| correct bill for the service, to discontinue 
service to such a patron by “cutting out 
the telephone.” 

As to the other branch of the case 
he charged that a member of the public 
who calls for a connection at a pay sta- 
tion, upon tender of the tolls, is entitled 
to the service, regardless of the fact 


when settlement could be| to apply to the Court for an order en-,that there are outstanding bills due by | 
efendant refused to do| joining the defendant form discontinv- | 


him to the telephone company. 

There can be no objection to the charge 
upon the first branch of the case. 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared in the case of Southwestern 
T. & T. Co. v. Danaher, 238 U. S. 482: 

“* * * not only are telephone rates 
fixed and regulated in the expectation 
that they will be paid, byt the company’s 
ability properly to serve the public 
largely depends upon their prompt pay- 
ment. They usually are only a few 
dollars per month, and the expense in- 
cident to collecting them by legal process 
would be almost prohibitive * * *. Some 
regulation establishing a mode of in- 
ducing prompt payment of the monthly 
rentals was necessary. It is not as if 
the company had been free to act or not 
as it chose. It was engaged in a public 
service which could not be neglected. 
The protection of its own revenues and 
justice to its paying patrons, required 
that something be done.” 

The cases from our own court, fully 
sustain the proposition. Poole v. Water 
Co., 81 S. C. 488; Benson v. Water Co., 
88 S. C. 351; Barrett v. Power Co., 146 


| 
S. C. 447. 


Grant of Rights to 
Service Called Unfair 


The main issue, as I have stated in the 
opening, is as to the correctness of his 
honor’s charge in reference to the sec- 
ond branch of the case: 

“I charge you gentlemen, that the 
law requires a public service corpora- 
tion, such as this, to render service at 
the pay station, whether such person is 
indebted to them or‘not in any amount. 
In other words, gentlemen, the company 
could not refuse the service on the 
ground that the one that offered the call 
was a dishonest man and would not pay 
his debt theretofore to the company.” — 

(I pass by the last paragraph in this 
quotation with the observation that the 
declaration was not at all timely and was 
calculated to prejudice the defendant; it 
was not a.question whether the previous 
indebtedness was due to dishonesty, but, 
whether honest or dishonest, if the pa- 
tron was indebted on account of past 
unpaid bills for regular service and long- 
distance calls, the company had the right 
to decline the service.) bai 

I think that the error of the presiding 
judge consisted in his apprehension that 
the two supposed “branches” of the case 
were separate and distinct from each 
other, practically separate torts. It is 
not like a case in which a cilizen who 
had no previous relation with the tele- 
phone company, was refused service at 
a pay station when he tendered the re- 
quired toll; or in which he was indebted 
to the company upon an entirely differ- 
ent transaction. 

It is a well-known fact that a sub- 
scriber who has a telephone,in his home 
or in his office, has the privilege of 
calling “long-distance” from his private 
telephone, and of having the toll charged 
to his telephone; it is an incident of his 
relation with the telephone company, a 
right which he has, and one which is 
forfeited for the time being by his fail- 
ure to pay “just and recent bills,” upon 
demand. 

After his service has been properly 
discontinued by reason of his refractory 
conduct, which included local and long- 
distance calls, he has no right to a re- 
sumption of it until he has complied with 
the reasonable condition of paying his 
arrearage. 

The reasoning of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, above quoted, is as 
applicable to this condition as to the 
one there under discussion. To permit 
the recalcitrant patron to demand serv- 
ice even at a pay station, is to permit 
him to evade his obligation to settle all 
past bills growing out of his relation to 
the telephone company and to deprive 
the company of essential means of col- 
lecting its revenue for its own protection 
and to enable it to respond to its public 
obligations. 

The court was requested by the de- 
fendant to charge as follows, which was 
refused: 

“I charge you, as a matter of law, that 
a telephone company has the right to dis- 
continue its service to any of its sub- 
scribers upon the failure of the sub- 
secriber after notice thereof, to pay the 
them; the defendant’s manager declined 
this proposition and declared his inten- 
recent and just billy for the service given 
him and also the right to refuse to give 
him further service until his bills are 
paid; and, if you should find from the 
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S. C. 85; Johnson v. Carolina Co., 106 th 
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Boulder Dam Act 
To Highest Court 


‘Attorney General of State 
Declares Validity of Stat- 
ute Providing for Con- 
struction Is Not Accepted 








[Continued from Page 1.} 
dent on July ~3, an appropriaiton of 


| asa 
$10,660,000 was provided as an_ initial 


| Of the Boulder Dam project. : 
_ And the Secretary of the Interior 
iS required by law to first hawe sufficient 
contracts for furnishing water and power 
before entering upon the construction, 
jin order to create an adequate revenue 
jfrom the project. We say that the con- 
tracts ‘or furnishi:~ water and power 
do not provide sufficient revenue for the 

Overnment under the terms of the 
Boulder Dam act. 

“We have filed with the Comptroller 
General of the United States, as one an- 
gle of our proceedings, a brief setting 
forth certain facts that should be con- 
sidered by that office. We have asked 
the Compt oller General to rule that the 
requirements laid down in the Boulder 
Dam Act have not been met and that 
until the requirements stipulated in the 
act are complied with the Secretary of 
the Interior should not go ahead with 
the expenditure of Federal funds for the 
construction of Boulder Dam. 


Liti¢ation Is Promised 
. “There will be litigation om the sub- 
Ject. We will take up the matter with 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
later on, for that court to pass upon the 
Seer naty of the Boulder Dam 
ct. 








| 





| The "Boulder Dam Act, enacted by 
Ongress (Boulder Dam Canyon Project 
| Act. approved Dee. 21, 1928, U. S. C. Supp. 
| III, title 33, ch, 15A) has continued to 
figure in discussions on the floor of the 
House during the present Congress. 
Representative Swing (Rep.), of El Cen- 
tro, Calif.; Douglas (Dem.), of Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, Kans., 
and other members of the House have 
discussed various phases of the _ prob- 
ems growing out of the act during the 
session just closed. 

The latest legislation on the subject 
was the initial appropriation for con- 
struction of the Boulder project, in the 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act 
(Public Law No. 519, Seventy-first Cong., 

R. 12902, approved by President 
Cover on July 3, last. The full text 
of that Boulder Dam appropriation pro- 
vision in the bill follows: 

Appropriation Terms 

Boulder Canyon project for the com- 
mencement of construction of a dam and 
incidental works jn the main streams of | 
the Colorado River at Black Canyon, to) 
create a storage reservoir, and of a com-| 
plete plant and incidental structures; 
suitable for the fullest economic develop-| 
ment of electricatenergy from the, water 
discharged from such reservoir; to ac- 
quire by proceedings in eminent domain, 
or otherwise, all lands, rfghts of way 
and other property necessary for such 
purposes; and for incidental operations; 
as authorized by the Boulder Canyon 
project act, approved Dec. 21, 1928 (U. 
S. C., Supp. IIT, title 33, ch. 15A); $10,- 
660,000 to remain available until ad- 
vanced to the Colorado River Dam fund,| 
which amount shall be available for per- 
| Sonal services in the District of Columbia 
| and for all other objects of expenditure | 

at are specified for projects included 
under the caption “Bureau of Reclama-| 
tion” in the Interior Department appro- 
priation acts for the fiscal years 1930 and 
1931, without regard to the limitations 
sf amounts therein set farth: Provided, 
That of the amount hereby appropriated, 
not to exceed $100,000 shall be available 
fer in vestigation and reports as au-| 
thorized by section 15 of the Boulder! 
Canyon project act, | 


Wood Heel Industry 
To Hold Trade Meeting 


The $20,000,000 wood heel industry 
will send representatives to New York, 
Aug. 8, for a trade practice conference 
to be held under auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, The session will 
take place in the Park Central Hotel | 
with Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch | 
in charge, 


With an annu 


| 


1 


| 
| 


} 
} 








| 


| 


| 


L al production of 100,000,-| 
000 pairs of heels, this industry sells its 
output principally to manufacturers of 
fwomen’s shoes. “Companies responsible 
for about 80 per cent of the annual vol- 
ume of business are expected to be rep- 
resented at the conference. They will) 
come from such States as Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, | 
Ohio, Missouri, New York and Illinois. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 
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Permit for Radio Station 
At Springfield, Mass., Sought 


Authority to build a new broadcasting 
station at Springfield, Mass., was re- 
quested by Alfred J, Pote, of that city, in 
an application filed Avg. 2 with the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. He seeks @ 
construction permit for the 1,320-kilo- 
cycle channel with 1,000 watts power and 
unlimited hours of operation. 


testimony in this case, that the bill of 
the telephone company was just and 
correct and that payment of same was 
demanded from ‘the plaintiff, M. H. 
O’Neal, and that he refused to pay same, 
then and in that event I charge you that 
you will have to find a verdict for the 


telephone company, the defendant in this 
case, 


It is suggested in the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Graydon, that this was correct so 
far as the first branch of the case is 
concerned, but inapplicable to the second. 
I think that it was equally applicable to 
both and should have been given. 
contains the hypothesis that the bill was 
recent and just; it contained items for 


long-distance calls as well as for local 
service, 





Arizonia to Appeal 


appropriation for beginning construction at 


It| 
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Argentina Would Exclude 
Apples Packed in Barrels 


altex the present Argentine require- 
ment that all apples entering the country 
lbe packed in'crates rather than in bar- 
rels, according to an, oral.statement by 
the Assistant Secretary of State, William 
|R. Castle Jr, Aug. 2. 

The United States would have no ob- 
|jection to the requirement, Mr. Castle 
\stated when questiomed regarding the 
matter, if notice had been given some 
ltime in advance, Coming as it does 
|without notice, the requirement works a 
‘hardship on the apple industry because 
lof the diffficulty of getting boxes. 

| The Argentine government claims that 
‘apples when packed in barrels are in- 
clined to rot toward the center of the 
barrel, Mr. Castle explained. The United 
States has maintained that there is just 
much if not more air circulation in 
|barrels as crates, 





| 
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Three Bay State Cities 
Maintain Safety Records 


[Continued from Page Ti} 

lof more than 100,009 population on the 
/honor roll this State claimed three: Lynn, 
\Somerville ‘and New Bedford, the last 
inamed repeating its performance of May. 
The other local no-fatality cities” were 
Brockton, Everett, Malden, Medford and 
[Salem. The only New Englend cities 
outside of Massachusetts to win a place 
jon the June honor roll were Bridgeport 
land New Britain, Conn. Michigan came 
inearest to equalling the Massachusetts 
lrecord with seven cities on the list. The 
only other States with more than one 
leommunity represented were Wisconsin 
lwith three and Colorado with two. 

| As forecast by-Massachusetts’ experi- 
lence, the country-wide reports inlicate 
that for the first half of the year motor 
vehicle fatalities exceed those in the 
same period last year by only a negli- 
gible number and, as a matter of fact, 


‘turns are in. The improvement is the 
lyesult entirely of the second quarter’s 
|record, for at the end of March, deaths 
jexceeded those in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year by about 5 
per cent. For three months now, how- 
ever, the tables have turned and 1930 
deaths have been less than those in the 
corresponding months of last year. 

In June, it is now estimated that there 
were’ 2,230 deaths, compared with 2,500 
in Jume, 1929. June deaths appear also 
to be even slightly lower than those in 
May, although last year June exhibited 
a 10 per cent increase over the pre- 
ceding month. The extent of the im- 
provernent is indicated by the fact that 
out of 84 cities reporting, 66 had fewer 
deaths, or at least no more deaths in 
June, 1930, than in the same month last 
year. 

Among the various types of accidents, 
collisions between two or more motor 
vehicles assumed additional importance, 
accourating for 25 per cent of all deaths 


Pedestrian deaths were correspondingly 
less mumerous. Child accidents held to | 
about the May level. 








Airport Information 


To Be Issued Weekly 





Aeronauties Branch Announces 
Supplement to Bulletin 





Lists of new airports proposed and of 
projects completed are being issued 
weekly by the Aerdnautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, it was stated 
orally Aug. 2 by,the Chief of the Air- 
port Section, John Groves, in order that 
information received may be made avail- 


able while it is of most value. 


The new information service, Mr. 


|Groves said, will supplement the service | into the Patent Office in increasing num- 


provided in the semimonthly “Air Com- 
merce Bulletin’ which will carry as 
usual the lists of new projects, airports 
established, and plans abantloned in each 
number. 


For New*Reports Only 


“A certain class of people in aviation 
are interested in securing this informa- 


\tion as soon as possible,” Mr. Groves | 


declared,” and in many cases the Jists 


lin the semimonthly issues of the ‘Bulle- | 


tin’ have become ‘stale’ when the publi- 
cation is ready for distribution.” 

The weekly list, Mr. Groves explained, 
will mot include projects previously re- 
ported either projected or abandofed, but 
will be composed only of new reports re- 


jceived at the Aeronautics Branch. The 


first list was compiled for the week 
ended July 21 and was made available 
several days later, while the second is- 
sue, for the week ended July 26, was 


released Aug. . 






Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally becoye closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller Gereral follow: 

A-32572. (S) Accounting—Funds seized 
by prohibition authorities—Miscellaneous 
receipts, Funds coming into the hands of 
|Federal prohibition officers in the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition laws, 
which cannot be identified as belonging to 
any one, and if identified, must be consid- 
ered under the law as forfeited, may be 
jregarded as moneys received for the use 
of the United States un@er section 3617, 
Rtvised Statutes, and as such are properly 
for depositing and covering into the Treas- 
sury as miscellaneous receipts. 
| 1980.) 

A-32295. (S) Medical and hospital treat- 
ment—-Naval officers. Whether an officer of 
|the Navy is “on duty” within the meaning 
of section 1586, Revised Statutes, is a ques- 
tion of fact and may not be determined 








In the Poole case, quoted in the Bar- 
rett case, the Court said: 
While a public service water com- 


water supply for nonpayment of recent 
and just bills for water rents and may 
refuse to engage to furnish further sup- 
ply until said bills are paid, the right 
cannot be exereised so as to Coerce the 
consumer into 
just, or which the consumer in go 

faith and with show of reason disputes, 
by denying him such a prime necessity 
of life as water, when he offers to com- 
ply with the reasonable ‘rules of the 








[Continued on Page 7, Column $.) 





Paying a bill which is un-| 


|given oral permission to leave his ship or 
|station for a period of 24 hours or less; 
jand a constructive duty status does not 


The United States is endeavoring to} 


may be no greater at all when final re- | 


| 


(July 18,} 


solely by the fact that the officer has been | 
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Expedited Action 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 


e 
on Patent 


Applications Are Foreseen 





\Commissioner Robertson of Patent Office Says 


Present Average De 


lay of Seven Months 


May Be Cut to 60 Days 


[Continued f 
the number of patent applications ex- 
ceeded by more than 4,000 the number 
| during the previous year, the total num- 
'ber amounting to over 91,000, while the 
total number of all applications, includ- 
| ing trade marks, etc., amounted to nearly 
/ 118,000. ° 
| The number of patents granted reachéd 
| almost 50,000 which was 
|more than the previous year. The total | 
|number of all issues, including trade 
| marks, etc., was nearly 69,000. 


| The last year must have been a good 


one to inventors since they filed for rec-, 


ord in the Patent Office more than 5,000 | 
assignments, licenses, etc., more than 
during the previous year, the total num- 
| ber being over 57,000. 

| It may not be known to many that; 
the’ Patent Office maintains one of the 
| largest “10-cent” stores in the country | 
in that it sells printed copies of patents 
for 10 cents each. Last year, the Patent 
Office disposed of nearly 7,500,000 of | 
| these printed forms. This was an in- | 
|crease of 5,060 each day more than two 
| years ago, or almost 25,000 each day. 

| In addition to selling these copies the | 
| Patent Office made nearly a_ million} 
| photostats last year at a profit of over | 
| $40,000. From the financial standpoint 
|it may be said that the Office took in| 
over $4,000,000 during the year or $300,-! 
|000 greater than the previous “peak” | 
| year 1929. | 


Another indication of the tremendous | 
|amount of work done is shown by the, 
|fact that during the last decade the 
| Patent Office granted 424,000 patents, or 
|more than were granted in the 100 years | 
| from Washington’s inauguration in 1789 | 
to Harrison’s inauguration in 1889. 

The unfortunate part of the Patent) 
Office work is shown in the amount of | 
arrears, The Office now haseon hand} 
119,000 applications awaiting official | 
|action; some of the examiners are 10! 
|! months behind, thewaverage being 7 
;months. However, new day has! 
| dawned for the Patent Office in that the} 
| President, the Bureau of the Budget,| 
| the Committees of Congress and, the} 
Secretary of Commerce, have all uttited | 
to put into effect a program whereby 
|the Patent Office is furnished with a 


large increase in force. 


What can be done with this increase | 
may be illustrated by reviewing the | 
|work of a few years ago. Six years, 
|ago the Patent Office was hopelessly in| 
|arrears. Some of the examiners 





had 


compared to only 19 per cent in May.| been as much as 15 months in arrears| 


| and the average was seven months. | 
Congress came to the relief of the Pat- 
ent Office by providing 100 additional | 
temporary examiners for a period of| 
two years. d 


119,000 Applications 
| Await Official Action 


During that two-year period the Pat- 
ent Office made unprecedented gains as| 
may be sseen from the fact that the| 
number of applications awaiting official 
action was reduced from 74,000 to less| 
than 40,000 and the delays were actu- 
ally cut in half so that the average time 
an applicant had to wait for an official 
action was reduced to two and a half; 
months. | 


If the Office had been permitted to 
|retain these employes the work would 
|n@w be up to date. Not only was the 
|force reduced by over 80 employes but} 
|simultaneously the applications cante | 
|bers. Thus, the year the Great War | 
| began the Office received only 79,000 | 
|applications of all kinds—wpatents, de- 
signs, and trade marks—while last year 
the number was 117,789. 

To add to the difficulties Cpngress, 
|upon the advice of the Patent Bar,| 
|changed the law so as to require all} 
|applicants to respond to official actions 
lin six months instead of in a year, this} 
having the effect of increasing the work | 
so that now there are 119,000 applica- 
tions awaiting official action, the ex- 
treme case being now 10 months in 
arrears and the average again 7 months. 
| But now relief has come. Last year 
ithe United States Bureau of Efficiency 
made a two months’ study of the Patent 
| Office and made certain recommenda- 
|tions looking toward a, reorganization, | 
requiring appropriations to effect such 
reorganization. The Bureay of the 
Budget and Congress 


| 
| 





| In addition to the ten officials required 
| se 
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| ment as commissioned service to determine 
| his pay under the act of Feb. 16, 1929, 45 


| his warrant service during the period Apr. 
| 6, 1917, to Dee. 31, 1921, under the act of 
Feb. 15, 1929, 45 Stat. 1180, to change the 
| date of rank given him by the Navy De- 
| partment under that act based upon all his 
| service as a warrant and erroneously ap- 
| pointed chief warrant officer. (July 29, 1930.) 
| A-31713. (S) Advertising—Specifications 
| Restriction on competition. Section 3709, 
| Revised Statutes, requiring all contracts for 
| the United States to be let after advertis- 
ing, does not contemplate that the adver- 
| tised specifications shall be unduly restric- 
|tive of competition; and unless good cause 





therefor is shown, specifications may not be 
|so drafted as to unduly limit the right of 
| all competitive bidders to submit their of- 
pointed chief warrant officer. (July 30, 1930.) 

A-32581. Contracts—Liquidated damages 
—Delays by subcontractor — Remission. 
Where there were delays in delivery of 
chinaware purchased by the War Depart- 
ment and it is established that such delays 

ere- caused by a subcontractor manufac- 
Rarer from which the contractor bought the 
|chinaware, and that the delays did not re- 
| sult from causes exeusable under the terms 
lof the contract, there is no authority to 
remit the liquidated damages accrued to the 
Government on account of contractor's de- 
(July 


|lay in performance of its contracts 
30, 1930.) 

A-32688. Retirement, civilian—Retention 
beyond age limit—National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. A civilian em- 
ploye of the government, regardless of age, 
is not eligible for retirement on account of 
age, nor required to be automatically sep- 
arated from the service, under the pfovi- 
sions of the civil retirement act, as amended 


| pany hae,the right to cut off a consumer’s| exist when\the prospective duration of the|by the act of May 29, 1930, 46 Stat. 468, 


jabsence or Whe distance from the post of| until 15 years’ service has been completed. 


|duty to the place visited negatives the pos- 
jsibility of the performance of duty. 4 
;Comp. Gen, 440, The circumstances neces- 
|sitatings treatment may also be for consid- 
eration. 19 Comp. Dec. 635, (July 28, 1930.) 
| A-31593. (S) Pay — Longevity — Commis- 
sioned warrant officer of the Navy. Where 
a warrant officer was appointed by and with 
jthe adwice and consent of the Senate a chief 
warrant officer before he completed six 
years’ service as a warrant officer, counting 
|all warrant service during the period Apr. 
6, 1917, to"Dec. 31, 1921, he may be credited 
|with service under such erroneous appoilft- 


/? 


6 Comp. Gen, 366. 

Unless and until the status of member 
}employes of the National Home> for Dis- 
labled Volunteer Soldiers, that is employes 





|who are also inmates, is otherwise deter- | 
|mined by competent authority as not com- | 
ing within the terms of the civif retire- 


ment act of May 29, 1930, 46 Stat. 468, which 
specifically includes “employes * * * of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers,” retirement’ deductions should be 
|made from the compensation of all em- 
| ployes of the Home, both member and non- 
| member employes, (July 30, 1930.) 


nearly 6,000 | 


have both re-| 
| sponded to the needs of the office and | 
| approprtations have actually been made | 
/to carry this reorganization into effect. | 


Stat. 1186, but he may not be credited with | 
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| for the reorganization, the appropriation 
| is sufficient to increase the personnel by 
| 110 technical and 30 clerical employes. 
| It will take some time to thoroughly 
train these new examiners, but after 
| they are fairly trained the Patent Office 
| will make inroads into the,119,000 appli- 
cations now in arrears. ~ 

In seeking this much desired result the 
officials of the Patent Office are not un- 
mindful of the injuries and injustices 
that would regult from too hasty or su- 
perficial action and will insist upon‘ the 
maintenance of a high-grade character 
of work. Any other procedure would 
result in much harm to many inventags 
and to idustrial concerns and in much of 
the work having to be done over. 

The patent and trade mark section of 
the American Bar Association has ex- 
pressed the view that the Patent Office 
will need many more than the 110 addi- 
tional technical employes to bring its 
work up to date within a reasonable 
time but the Patent Office officials are 
hopeful and believe that they will be 
able to accomplish marked results with 
the additional 110 technical employes 
and 30 clerical employes above referred 
to, unless the work should increase be- 
yond expectations. 


New Members’ Specialize 
On Ex Parte Appeals 


The new employes include an addi- 
tional Assistant Commissioner, three 
additional examiners-in-chief, and four 
supervisors, together with the 110 addi- 
tional examiners. The Board of Appeals 
now has over 3,000 appeals awaiting 
decision but it is the belief that, with 
the new Assistant Commissioner and 
the three more members of the Board, 
the number of appeals will be greatly 
reduced, and hearings and decisions on 
appeal will be promptly obtained. 

Owing to the increased membership 
on the Board, it is now possible for two 
boards to sit, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. Furthermore, the 
new members for the present will spe- 
cialize on ex parte appeals and appeals 
on interference motions with the hope 
of bringing these rapidly up to date. 

The four supervisors are to perform 
the services recommended by the Burea 
of Efficiency and also by the Clevelan 
Conference of patent lawyers. Their 
purpose will be to establish closer su- 
pervision of the work of each division 
by unifying and integrating the admin- 
istration of the Bureau, by establishing 
a‘well organized system of training for 
new examiners, by cooperating with the 
Commissioner and the Assistant Com- 
missioners in forming a board of pro- 
motions and by making certain other 
changes in methods. 


These supervisors are to be given 
neither administrative nor appellate 
power but are to cooperate with the 
principal examiners and yet teave with 
the principal examiners full authority 
over their administrative and _ judicial 
functions: The supervisors ‘will divide 
the 63 examining divisions into groups, 
each supervisor inspecting the work of ~ 
certain divisions. 

It is the belief of the United States 


| Bureau of Efficiency that they will as- 


sure a fair uniformity of work in each 
division and will provide valuable in- 
formation regarding the efficiency of the 
personnel of each unit and assure a 


| more equal distribution of the work. 


Supervisors Instruct 
New Assistant Examiners 


The supervisors will also have charge 
of instructing the 110 new assistant ex- 
aminers who are to enter the service. 
One of these supervisors is the author 
of Glascock’s Manual of Patent Office 
Procedure and therefore well equipped 
for this work. 

As a result of the increase in person- 
nel a new chemical division has already 
been organized to relieve two other 
chemical divisions which have been over- 
burdened with work. If space is fur- 
nished several other divisions will be 
formed; until then the office will have 
to divide all the other assistant exam- 
iners among the other 62 divisions. 

On the recommendation of the patent 
bar the interference practice has been 
| changed. Heretofore, when a motion 
was made to dissolve an interference 
or to amend the issue of the interfer; 
ence such motion would be heard by *® 
a law examiner, There are now three 
examiners of patent interferences in- 
stead of one, and all motions will be 
| heard by such examiners and not by the 
law examiner. 

Furthermore the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences who hears any motion in an 
interference will also continue in charge 
of that intcrference until it is finally 
disposed of and therefore make for more 
| efficient administration. The Patent Bar 
Committee that suggested these changes 
is sure that they will simplify the inter- 
| ference practice. 


‘ 

The new force will cost the GBvern- 
ment over $400,000 per year and there- 
fore Congress has increased the fees, 
| hoping to again place the Patent Office 
jou a self-supporting basis. 

With the reorganization above prom 


*| vided for—another Assistant Commis- 


|sioner, three more members of the 
| Board of Appeals, at least four super- 
| visors, a total increase of the technical 
|force amounting to 110, and with 30 
additional clerks—the Patent Office is 
confidently looking forward to a day 
when the number of cases awaiting its 
attion will be very greatly reduced. 

Inventors can look forward to having 
their applications examined with rea- 
sonable promptness since it is expected 
that in about two years’ time the Patent 
Office will be in such a condition that 
the average time an applicant has to 
wait for an official. action will be 60 
days or less, rather than seven months 
as at present. 

From the foregoing it will be evident 
}that inventors, manufacturers, and all 
other friends of the patent system have 
reason to believe a new day has dawned 
for the Patent Office. 
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Intoxication of Pedestrian Is Adjudged 
Not to Prevent Damage Suit for Death 





Condition of Victim in Automobile Collision Is Said Not to Constitute 


Negligence, So Contributing to Cause 
To Prevent Recovery 





+ 
State of California: *doubt the position of the car upon the 


Sacramento. | street and the further fact that defend- 
ANNIE COAKLEY, ADMINISTRATRIX, ETC., ant was driving at a high rate of speed. 
The testimony of Mr. Wilson, who actu- 
ally saw defendant approaching at some 
California.Supreme Court distance southerly, is to the same effect. 
Sac. No. 4323 Examined from the viewpoint of a non- 
Appeal by plaintiff from judgment of suit judgment we have the following 
Superior Court of Yuba County of non- established facts: The defendant was 
suit in action for damages for death | traveling in a northerly direction on the 
resulting from automobile accident. west side of an unobstructed street at 
ALBERT E. SHEETS and CHARLES J. ATRAN ag rapid rate of speed with insufficient 
for appellant: RAY MANWELL and RICH headlights and inadequate brakes. The 
& Wels for respondent. |evidence is further to the effect that, 
oe ee |nothwithstanding the inadequacy of de- 
Opinion of the Court |fendant’s headlights, the zone in which 
v July 10, 1930 decedent was hit was sufficiently lighted 
SEAWELL, J.—This appeal is from a/to have enabled the defendant to avoid 
judgment of nonsuit. The trial court’s the accident had he been exercising ordi- 
ruling must, therefore, be examined in,nary care: Unless it may be said as a 
the light of the uniform decisions of this matter of law that intoxication per se 
State, too numerous to require citations, bars recovery under every conceivable 
which hold, in effect, that every inference/set of circumstances, the judgment of 
of fact and intendment of law must bejnonsuit must be reversed. 
liberally construed in favor of sustaining) \J’e think the learned trial judge took 
the case made by plaintiff, to the end an erroneous view of the law applicable 
that causes may be determined upon their to the facts, as is made apparent from 
merits. an oral opinion which he delivered direct- 
Plaintiff's intestate, John A. Coakley, ing the order of nonsuit. While the rea- 
a plasterer by occupation, was her hus- sons of a trial court so given do not ina 
band, and both resided at the city of strict sense constitute a part of the rec- 
Marysville, this State. The defendant, ord on appeal, yet where they furnish, as 
Lucie Ajuria, was also a resident of said 1n this case, the basis of the court’s ac- 
city, and proprietor, of the Espanola tion, and really | constitute the only 
Hotel. The question presented by thé) grounds upon which the judgment may 
appeal is whether the intoxication of be affirmed, it is proper to give them 
said Jon A. Coakley, deceased, was as special consideration. = 
a matter of law the proximate cause of The trial court observed that the evi- 
his death, which resulted instantly upon dence showed negligence on the part of 
being struck by an automobile driven by the defendant in the operation of fis 
defendant, as held by the trial court, or automobile at the vime the accident hap- 
whether, as contended by appellant, it pened, but concluded that the acts of 
was the, remote cause, considered in the'/ Coakley were not the acts of an ordi- 
light of the attending undisputed facts narily prudent man, and, therefore, he 
and circumstances. was guilty of contributory negligence; 


v. 
Lucio ASurRtA 


. 


Testimony of Witness 
To Accident Given 


said Coakley were inflicted on C Street, 
one of the principal thoroughfares of 
said city, between Second and Third 
Streets, at the hour of 11:45 p. m. Said 
street is a north and south street, inter- 
sected at right angles byw said Second 
nd Third Streets. At the time Coakley 
vas killed the street was clear of auto- 
mobile and pedestrian traffic and obstruc- 
tions of every kind and, repeating the 
words of witness Fred R. Wilson—the 
proprietor of a garage located in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the place where 
Coakley was killed—it was lighted so 
“you could see a person or a dog or any- 
thing plainly.” 

Said Wilsoy was an eyewitness to the 
entire incident. His uncontradicted 
statement of the facts is that he was on 
the easterly sidewalk near his place of 
business when he first observed Coakley, 
with whom he had no prior acquaintance, 
leaning against a window of the next- 
door garage, ewe asleep from the 
effect of intoxicating liquors. Presently 
Coakley aroused himself from his stupor 
and in an unsteady gait started to cross 
the street to the westerly side: Wilson, 
observing his plight, tried to persuade 
him to engage a taxicab to take him 
home, but Coakley replied that he had 

4 but a short distance to’go. He came 
back, however, to the sidewalk and 





walked up the sidewalk a short-distance || 


and again started to cross the street in 
a staggering stride. 

When 15 or 20 feet from the westerly 
curb and well westerly of the center line 
he staggered to his fall. He struggled 
helplessly for afew seconds and finally 
succeeded in raising himself to his 
hands and knees, and while in that posi- 

& tion he was struck by defendant driving 
a Paige 66-touring car. Defendant was 
ar. -oaching at this time on the westerly 
or wrong side of C Street, going in a 
northerly direction, and according to his 
testimonyehis lights were dimmed to the 
degree that they would not carry more 
than 15 or 20 feet, and his brakes were 
not in good condition, as shown by his 
testimonv and the tire burns upon the 
pavement, which showed that only one 
wheel was holding. 


Defendant’s Testimony 
Controverted by Facts 


The impact with Coakley’s body 
crushed in the parietal bone, thereby 
exposing the brain and the tissues, frac- 
tured four ribs and carried his body 
seven or eight feet forward before it was 
thrown clear of the automobile. The car 
skidded and traveled 75 or 80 feet before 
it was brought to a stop. As the defend- 
ant hit the body of the deceased a by- 
stander, Al Hyman, called to him. “Stop 
there, you killed a man.” There is also 
testimony irf the record that skid marks 
made by one wheel of the automobile 
were visible upon the pavement begin- 
ning at a point 20 feet distant southerly 
from the spot where decedent’s body was 
struck. 

The defendant, called as a witness by 
plaintiff, testified that he did not see 
the decedent until the instant he was 
upon him, at which time he applied his 
brakes, as illustrated by the following 

4 parts of his testimony which appear in 
the record: 

“Question: You see him when you hit 
him? Answer. I see the black spot. I 
am not sure man, or what.” Asxzed if his 
lights were burning brightly; he answered 
no, “not too brightly,” and estimated 
that he was able to see objects only 15 
or 20 feet distant. The speed of the 
automobile, in terms of mileage, was not 
approximated by any witness except the 
defendant, who testified at one stage of 
the proceeding that he was traveling be- 
tween 12 and 15 miles per hour, and at 
another that he did not know how fast 
he was traveling. The 12 or 15 miles per 
hour testimony is, of course, out of all 
reason in the face of the distance that 
his car carried the body of the deceased 
and as shown by the skid marks and the 
distance the car traveled before brought 
to a stop as told by an apparently dis- 
interested eyewitness. What the defend- 
ant had been doing or where he was im- 
mediately before starting on his unfor- 
tunate journey he refused to divulge. He 
was first seen to turn from Second Street 
into C and proceed northerly at an in- 
creasing rate of speed until he struck 
the decedent. Police Officer Hopkins was 

. n the scene four or five minutes after 
the fatality occurred and gave testimony 
as to the skid marks on the pavement, 
which tended to rebut the defendant’s 
testimony as to the speed the car was 

er at the time of the impact. 








The physical facts demonstrate beyond 








The injuries which caused the death of . 


that had decedent not gone upon the 
street and lain down the accident would 
not have happened. 

Speaking of the decedent’s conduct and 
its legal status the court said: “He (de- 
cedent) hag gone out‘in the street and 
fell down gn the street and lay there on 
the business street of the city in a drun- 
ken, helpless condition. Had he not done 
that he wouldn’t have gotten hurt. A 
man has no right to get drunk and stag- 
ger out in the street and fall down and 
then’ if some one runs over him say he 
ought to have seen him. His acts con- 
stitute negligence per se.” 


Decedent’s Negligence 


Said Not to Be Excuse 


Undoubtedly, had decedent not become 
intoxicated and lain down in the street 
the accident would not, as a result of the 
law of concantenation of events, have 
happened, but decedent’s antecedent dis- 
cretion or negligence furnishes no answer 
to the claim of actionable negligence 
against the defendant, unless the negli- 
gence of the decedent concurred with and 
cooperated with the negligence of the 
defendant. In other words, if the negli- 
gence of the decedent was a remote and 
not the immediate cause of the injury and 


the negligence of the defendant was the! 


proximate and immediate cause of the 
injury the intoxication of the decedent 
would not of itself bar plaintiff’s cause 
of action. 

This court very 
. S. F. & S.J. Railroad Company, 37 
Calif. 409, in A@ exhaustive and thorough 
review of the law of contributory negli- 
gence premised it on the rule which has 
the universal approval of the inner con- 
science of mankind. It is there said: 
“The Golden Rule a cornerstone of 
the law as well as of morals, and in the 
department of the former finds its ex- 
pression in the maxim: Sic utere tuo, ut 
alienum non laedas. No more in law 
than in morals can one rong be justified 
or excused by another. A wrongdoer is 


early, in Needham 


is 


not an outlaw, against whom every man 


may lift his hand. Neither his life, 
limbs, nor property are held at the mercy 
of his adversary. On the contrary, the 
latter is bound to conduct himself with 
reasonable care and prudence, notwith- 
standing the fault of the former; and if, 
{by so doing, he can avoid injuring the 
person or property of the former, he is 
liable if he does not, if, by reason there- 
of, injury ensues.” 


Rule Laid Down in 


Connecticut Case 


It then expressly approved the rule 
formulated by the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut (Isbell v. The New York and 
New Haven Railroad Company, 27 Conn. 
392, 403, which, in part, reads: “A re- 
tmote fault in one party does not, of 
course, dispense with care in the other. 
It may even make it more necessary and 
important, if thereby <« calamitous injury 
can be avoided, or an unavoidable calam- 
ity essentially mitigated. Common jus- 
tic2 and common humanity, to say noth- 
ing of law, demand this; and it is no 
answer for the neglect of it to say that 
the complainant was first in the wrong, 
since inattention and accidents are to a 
greater or less extent incident to human 
affairs. Preventive remedies must, there- 
fore, always be proportioned to the case 
in its peculiar circumstances—to the im- 
minency of the danger, the evil to be 
avoided, and the means at hand of avoid- 
ing it. And herein is no novel or strange 


doctrine of the law; it is as old as the} 


moral law itself, and is laid down in the 
earliest books on jurisprudence. * * * 
An intoxicated man is lying in the 
travel part of tle highway, helpless, 
if not unconscious; must I not use care 
to avoid him? May I say that he has 





Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


» 








| A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2826 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

Nos. 2827-28.—In re Application of Bry- 
son D. Horton. Appeals from the Board of 


| Appeals. Serial Nos. 622522-627027. Im- 
provements in service and meter testing 
apparatus 

No. 2829.—Jewel Tea Co., Inc., v. Frank 


| C, Weber & Co. 
of Patents. 
mark for 


| mon, etc, 


Appeal from Commissioner 

Opposition No, 9848. Trade 

mace, coffee and cocoa, cinna- 
. 


of Accident as 


no right to incumber the highway, and 
therefore carelessly continue my pro- 
gress, regardless of consequences? 
* * * Or, if the intoxicated nan has en-| 
tered a private lane or byway, and will | 
be run over if the owner does net stop 
his team which is passing through it,| 
must he not stop them? These are in- 
stances, I am aware, of personal rights, ; 
but what is true in relation to the per- 
son is essentially true in relation to dumb 
animals and other kinds of property,, 
though perhaps the rule would be applied 
in the latter case with less strictness. 
It must be so, that an unnecessary injury | 
negligently inflicted in these and kindred 
cases is wrong, and therefore unlawful.” | 

In Robinson v. Pioche, 5 Calif. 461, 
this court very early had occasion to con- | 
instant case, and it was held that a per- 
son who voluntarily incapacitates him- 
self by drink does not by reason of his 
intoxication place himself so far beyond 
the pale of the law that he may be in- 
jured with impunity. It then curtly but 
pointedly disposed of the case in this 
brief fashion: “If the defendants were at 
fault in leaving an uncovered hole in 
the sidewalk of a public street, the in- 
toxication of the plaintiff can not excuse 
such gross negligence. A drunken man 
is as much entitled to a safe street, as 
a sober one, and much more in need of! 
it.” (See, also, Brooks v. City o™Mon- 
terey, 61 Calif. App. Dec. 71, 75.) | 


Intoxication Said Not 
To Suspend Rights 


Many years ago the English courts 
summarized the law which rules this 
case, as follows: “If a man is lying 
drunk on the road, another is not negli- 
gently to drive over him. If that hap- 
pened, the drunkenness would have made 
the man liable to the injury, but would 
not have occasioned the injury.” 

The famous case of Davies’v. Mann, 
152 English Reprint, 588, Parke, B., 
which gave rise to the doctrine of The 
last clear chance, presents the case of a 
donkey placed by the owner upon the 
highway to graze with its forefeet fet- 
tered, and while so fettered it was killed 
by being driven upon by the defend- 
ant’s servant, who was held to be driv- 
ing too fast down a slight descent. The 
immediate cause of the injury was held 
to be the negligent driving of the de- 
fendant’s servant, and not dhe putting 
the ass upon the highway. The ques- 
tion was disposed o: by a very renowned 
judge in these words: “* * * although 
the ass may have been wrongfully there, 
still the .defendant was bound to go 
along the road at such a pace as would 
be likely to prevent mischief. Were 
this not so, a man might justify the driv- 
ing over goods left on a public highway, 
or even over a man lying sleeping there, 
or the purposely running against a car- 
riage going on the wrong side of the 
road.” 


Condition as Antecedent 
Cause No Bar to Recovery 


The foregoing expresses the judicial 
view which obtains not only in this coun- 
try, but, so far as we are advised, in all 
jurisdictions in which the English and 
American standards are recognized. 

The fact that a person when injured 
was intoxicated is not in itself evidence 
of contributory negligence, but it is a 


circumstance to be considered in deter- | 


mining whether his intoxication conttib- 
uted to his injury. If it did he can not 
recover. If it did not it will not ex- 
cuse the defendant’s negligence. Ordi- 
narily it is a matter to go to the jury. 
(Beach on Contributory Negligence, 3d 
ed., secs. 197, 395; Trumbull v. Erickson, 
97 Fed. 891, 893; Haug v. Great Northern 
R. Co., 8 N. D. 23, 27, 77 N. W. 97, 73 
Am. §S. R. 42 L. R. A. 664.) 

A person wholly incapacitated by the 
excessive use of intoxicants is in a state 


ron 
127, 


of helplessness in the sense as though} 


he were asleep or suffering sickpess pro- 
duced by any of the many causes of ill- 
ness. The law looks to the condition of 
helplessness and not to the antecedent 
cause which produced it, and his im- 
potency to care for himself does not re- 
lieve others of the duty to avoid injuring 
him when it can be avoided by the exer- 
cise of ordinary care. In thus guarding 
life and limb the law does not condone 
intoxication in any sense, but it imposes 
upon each person the duty of exercising 
ordinary care to the end no person whom- 
soever may be made to suffer an injury 
that could have been reasonably avoided. 


A remote fault in one does not dispensé 


with care in the other. Numerous deci- 
sions and textwriters might be cited, a 
large number of which deal specifically 
with the question of contributory negli- 
gence in its relation to fetewieatle but 
the law is so thoroughly settled that in 
order to constitute a bar to an action for 
damages it must appear that the intoxi- 
cation was the immediate, concurrent and 
operative cause of the injury and not 
merely the antecedent cause, it seems un- 
necessary to further pursue the subject. 
The case should have gone to the jury. 

Judgment reversed. ; 

We concur: RicHARDSs, J.; SHENK, J.3 
Curtis, J.; PRESTON, J.; LANGDON, J.; 
Waster, C. J. 


Telephone Concern Denied 


[Continue® from Page 6.] 
company as to such supply for the cur- 
rent term.” 

I do not see any difference between the 
demand for service for the “current 
term” and the demand for service at a 
pay station, the regulations in each case 
being performed. The quotation clearly 
implies that if the rendered service is 
not paid for, the service for the current 
term cannot be claimed. 

In the Barrett ease, the Court said: 

“Under the Poole case, and the other 
cases resting on that dedision, the de- 
fendant here had the right to discontinue 
its service to the plaintiff upon the non- 
payment by the plaintiff of recent and 
just bills for the service furnished him, 
and had, also, the right to refuse a fur- 
ther supply of electricity until those bills 
were paid.” 

The‘service at a pay station was but 
a substitute for the service from the 
plaintiff’s home telephone; -he had no 
right to claim it as long as the same 
service from his home telephone had 
been, as hypottetically ‘stated, rightly 
discontinued. 

The principle deduced from the decided 
leases is that a public service corpora- 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Contracts—Performance—Sufficiency of performance—Contract between ‘restau- 
rant owners and musicians association for'supply of orchestra— 

Where the contract between a musicians association and restaurant owners 
provided for the supply of members of an orchestra to the restaurant,owners 
by the association as an agent of the musicians, the association had a right, dur- 
ing the period of the contract, to recall an orchestra which had been playing in 
the restaurant and supply other musicians, although such orchestra had been 
advertised by the owners of the restaurant and was of great value to them, and 
although it had played in such restaurant under a contract entered into before 
the making of the contract with the association, since under the latter contract 
the association and wot the ownérs of the restaurant had the right to select the 
musicians to play in the restaurant. 

Chinese American Restaurant ct al. v. Finigan et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., 
July 26, 1930. 





Eminent domain—Compensation—Elements of compensation—Loss of freight 
facilities— 

The condemnation of land on the main line of a railroad by a city for the 
extension of rapid transit facilities did not entitle owner to damages for compen- 
sation for loss of freight facilities, where, after the taking, the land of such 
owner abutted on the railroad’s industrial siding. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co. v. City of Boston; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 


7 
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1930. 





Eminent domain—Compensation—Elements of compensation—Special damages— 
Deprivation of spur track facilities— 

Where condemnation of land deprives the owner, even temporarily, of spur 
track facilities which he previously has enjoyed, he may recover, as special dam- 
ages, reasonable compensation therefor. 


Meisel Press Mfg. Co. v. City of BoSton; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 24, 1930. 


Eminent domain—Compensation—Taking of freight facilities—Furnishing of 
other facilities— 

Under an act authorizing a city to condemn a right of way adjoining the main 
line of a railroad for the extension of a rapid transit line, the city, on depriving 
owner of land taken of freight facilities was required to provide side track facili- 
ties in lieu thereof. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co. v. City of Boston; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 24, 1980. 





Eminent domain—Nature and extent of power—Public use—Rapid transit facili- 
ties—Taking by city— 

A taking of land by a city for the purpose of obtaining better rapid fransit 
facilities is a taking for a public use. 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co. v. City of Boston; Mass. Sup. dud. Ct., July 24, 1930. 








Gas—lInjuries to consumer systained in explosion caused by gas company’s em- 
ploye—Contributory negligence— : 

Consumer who followed gas company’s meter reader into cellar where he had 
gone to investigate the cause of eseaping gas of which she had complained, was 
not, as a matter of law, guilty of contributory negligence precluding recovery for 
injuries sustained in an explosion which took place when meter reader lighted 
a match near the meter. 

Staff v. Montana Petroleum Co.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6645, July 19, 1930. 


Gas—lInjuries to consumer sustained in explosion caused by gas company’s em- 
ploye—Negligence in lighting match near escaping gas—Scope of employment— 

Where a gas meter reader went into the cellar of a house to investigate the 
cause of escaping gas, on consumer’s complaint that the gas was leaking and 
request that meter reader investigate, the consumer, who followed meter reader 
into the cellar and was injured when meter reader caused an explosion by light- 
ing a match near the meter, could recover from the company, since the meter 
reader, in lighting a match after being told that the gas was escaping, was 
negligent, and in making the investigation and lighting the match he acted within 
the scope of his employment. 

Staff v. Montana Petroleum Co.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6645, July 19, 1930. 





Municipal corporations—Offiters—Liability on official bonds—Negligence in per- 
mitting deposits in excess of depository bond to remain in bank—Liability of 
treasurer's surety— 

A city treasurer was not, as a matter of law, negligent in permitting deposits 
in excess of the amount of the bank’s depository bonds to remain in the bank 
where the bonds had been deemed sufficient by the city council and the treasurer’s 
surety was not liable for the amount of the excess on the failure of the bank. 

City of Billings v. Mass. Bond and Ins. Co.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6599, July 
18, 1930. 

Negligence—Acts or omissions constituting negligence—Res ipsa loquitur—Dam- 
age from water from hotel bathrooms— 

Where the stock of goods in a shop on the ground floor of a hotel building was 
damaged by water which had escaped from pipes in hotel bathrooms above the 
shop, negligence of the hotel company will be inferred, since the damage would 
not, in the ordinary course of events, have happened if the hotel company, hav- 
ing exclusive control of the water under pressure in the pipes and plumbing 
fixtures in the upper stories of the building, had used proper care. 

Angerman Co., Inc. v. Edgemon et aj.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4894, July 21, 1930. 





Vendor and purchaser—Remedies of purchasers—Action for damages—Fraudulent 
representations—Statutory cancellation of contract— 

A statutory cancellation of an executory contract for the sale of land prevented 
a subsequent suit by the vendee to recover damages for false and fraudulent 
representations indu@ing him to enter into the contract. 

West v. Walker; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27892, July 25, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 





Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
published in full tert in subsequent issucs should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Proximate cause—Intoxi- 
cation of pedestrian— 

An intoxicated pedestrian who was struck by an automobile while trying to 
cross a street was not guilty, as a matter of law, of contributory negligence 
proximately contributing to the accident.—Coakley, Admin. v. Ajuria. (Calif. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. 8S. Daily 1757, Aug. 4, 1930. 

Telephones—Actions for damages—Discontinuance of service—Refusal of toll 
service upon proffer of charge—Disputed bill—Subscriber’s right to damages— 

Where a telephone company disconnected a subscriber’s line, discontinued his 
service, and refused him toll service upon the proffer of the payments of toll 
charges because of such subscriber’s refusal to pay a disputed bill, the sub- 
scriber had a right of action for damages against the company for the discontinu- 
ance-and refusal of service.—O’Neal v. Citizens Public Service Company of 
South Carolina. (S. C. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1756, Aug. 4, 19307 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Ten-year clause— 


Where registrant used “Baker’s” on chocolate from 1836 to date and in 1905 
registered the mark under the ten-year clause of the trade mark act of 1905, 
and petitioner for cancellation used same mark from 1894 to Sept. 11, 1896, when 
its use alone was enjoined, registrant did not have exclusive use for ten-year 
prior to Feb, 20, 1905, and registration therefore cancelled.—W. H. Baker, Inc. 
v. Walter Baker & Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.) —V U. S. Daily 1757, Aug. 4, 1930. 


Trade marks—Cancellation—Laches— 

Cancellation proceeding in Patent Office is not in equity but is purely statutory, 
and no limit of time for proceeding may be set by Patent Office under doctrine 
of laches.—W. H. Baker, Inc. v. Walter Baker & Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. 
S. Daily 1757, Aug. 4, 1930. 





, 


Trade marks—Cancellation—Evidence— 

Testimony relative to diversion of registrant’s good will was stricken from 
cancellation proceedings as wholly irrele’ant and immaterial.—W. H. Baker, 
Inc. v. Walter Baker & Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily 1757, Aug. 4, 1930. 





Trade marks—Cancellation—Damages— 


Although petitioner had been enjoined from using “Baker’s” alone and damage 
was not evident, that mark was cancelled, following Howard Co. v. Baldwin Co., 
236 O. G. 658.—W. H. Baker, Inc. v, Walter Baker & Co., Inc. (Comr. Pats.) — 
V U.S. Daily 1757, Aug. 4, 1930. e 








upon the payment of an honestly dis- 


puted bill as a condition of supplying or 
continuing the utility; but where the 
bill is undisputed, as it is hypothetically 
assumed in the present case, it has that 
right. 
It 


of service. 
is difficult for m® to draw a line 


public utility company to discontinue 
service upon the nonpayment of recent 
and just bills, a right which is conceded, 
and its right under the same circum- 
stances te_refuse what is practically a 
continuance of service. If water service 
for instance should be discontinued for 
stated, certainly the con- 
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Petition to Cancel Mark ‘Baker’ 


( 
Used on Cocoa 


Products Granted 





tions for Right to Re 


Evidence: Held to Show Statutory. Qualifica- 
gister Such Surname 


Were Not Complied With 





W. H. Baker, INc. 


Ve 
_ WALTER BAKER & Co., Lp. 
WALTER BAakeR & COMPANY, INC. 
ASSIGNEE, SUBSTITUTED. 
Commissioner of Patents. 


from examiner of interferences. 
Application for cancellation No. 1707 


of trade mark registration issued Aug. 
21, 1906, No. 55841, for cocoa and 
chocolate. 


|JoHN J. THOMPSON and MASON, FEN- 


| wick & LAWRENCE for W. H. BAKER, 
| Inc.; PuTNAM, BELL, DutcH & San- 
| TRY, Epwarp S. Rogers, ALLEN M. 


REED, FrRANcIS L. BROWNE and Dup-| 


LEY BROWNE for WALTER BAKER & 
Co., INc. 


/ 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
July 25, 1980 

KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—This case comes on for review, 
|on appeal of the registrant, respondent, 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., Walter Baker 
& Company, Inc., Assignee, Substituted, 
of the decision of the Examiner of Trade 
| Mark Interferences sustainitig the peti- 
tion for cancellation of W. H. Baker, 
Inc., and recommending that such regis- 
tration be canceled. 
; The registration sought to be canceled 
is No. 55841 issued Aug. 21, 1906, of 
the word “Baker’s” used upon cocoa, 
chocolate, broma and cocoa preparations. 
Being a common surname, the mark was 
registered under the ten-year clause of 
the act of Feb. 20, 1905. In the regis- 
| tration continuous use since 1836 is al- 
leged. 


} . re , 

| Qualification Under 
| ? . . 

| Ten-Year Clause Required 


_ The original application for registra- 
tion was filed Apr. 5, 1905. 
Feb. 20, 1905, 


The act of 
; section 5 (b), specifically 
prohibits the registration of a mark 
“which consists merely in the name of 
an individual, firm, corporation, or as- 
sociation not written, printed, impressed, 
or woven in some particular or distine- 
tive manner,” unless such mark has been 
used by the applicant or his predecessors 
or by those from whom title is derived, 
in commerce with foreign nations or 
among the several States or with In- 
idian tribes “in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade mark * * * for 10 years 
preceding Feb. 20, 1905.” ; 

_ The mark registered by the applicant 
is printed im ordinary type and is, as 
above 


a noted, merely the name of an 
individual. The registrant, in conse- 
quence, was not entitled to the regis- 


tration at the date of its application 
junless it was able to qualify under the 
| 10-year clause which required “actual 
and exclusive use” as a trade mark for 
|the 10 years preceding the act. The 
question here to be determined is 
| whether the registrant when it applied 


|for registration had enjoyed such actual 
required 


jand_ exclusive 
| period, 


use for this 
Evidence Said to Show rt 


Failure in Requirement 


| Both ‘parties have taken testimony and 
|it satisfactorily appears, and as to this 
there is no dispute, that registrant be- 
gan using the name ;“‘Baker’s” alone 
upon its goods as a trade mark and 
; used it continuously from a date many 
| years prior to the entrance of peti- 
tioner into the field. About June, 1894, 
petitioner began using this same name 
| upon substantially the identical class 
of goods and continued such use until 
about Sept. 11, 1896, when after pro- 
ceedings in the United States District 
Court instituted by registrant in the 
Fall of 1894 the court handed down its 
|decree enjoining the defendant, peti- 
tioner here, from using the word “Ba- 
| ker’s” alone and requiring it to use 
{the name ‘SW. H. Baker’s.” Later on 
this decree was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals with the additional 


| here. 


conducted its business in accordance 
with these restrictions and has contin- 
ued to use the word “Baker” and “Ba- 
ker’s” with these additional distinctions 
required by the decree. As this use of the 
“Baker’s” by the petitioner took place 
during the first year and eight months 
of the critical 10-year period during 
which the trade-mark statute required 
the Yegistrant to have “actual and ex- 
clusive use of the trade mark,” it is 
clearly enough established that the reg- 
istrant did not qualify for registration 
under the ten-year clause of the trade 
mark act. 


There is no substantial dispute as to 
these facts but the registrant contends 
that the use by the petitioner of the 
mark was fraudulent as determined by 
the decree of the court and that the pe- 
titioner *should not profit by its own 
wrong. The contention is made that in 
order to enable the registrant to sus- 
tain its claim of ten years’ exclusive use, 
the petitioner, in view of the holding of 
the court, should be ragraded as a self- 
appointed agent of the registrant or a 
trustee ex maleficio, or the statute 
should be interpreted as if the words 
“actual and exclusive use” read the 
right to actual and exclusive use. 

Until the decree of the court on Sept. 
11, 1896, it cannot be held the petitioner 
was knowingly wrongfully using the 


name “Baker’s.” Until the issue had 
been determined adversely but condi- 
tionally against such use it is not 


deemed proper to here hold the peti- 
tioner was the agent of the registrant 
particularly as, by the decree, the peti- 
tioner was still allowed to use the word 
“Baker’s,” although not alone. As to 
the contention that the wording of the 
statute should be construed as if it read 
the right to actual and cxclusive use, the 
holding of the Court of Appeals in the 
case of Worcester Brewing Corporation 
v. Rueter & Company, 133 O. G! 1190, 30 
App. D. C. 428, is clearly against this view 
of the registrant and must be followed 
No other conclusion is regarded 
as warranted than that the registrant 
has not qualified under the ten-year 
clause of the act and therefore “the 
registrant was not entitle to the use of 
the mark at the date of his application 
for registration thereof,” as provided in 
section 13, 


| Office Said to Lack 


Right to Set Time Limit 


There remains to be considered the 
laches of the petitioner in bringing the 
instant action. The registrant has con- 
tended that the proceedings here are in 
equity but it is self-evident they are 
purely statutory. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
v. Kenilworth Mfg. Co., C. C. P. A., 395 
Cc. G. 6, 40 F. (2d) 121. The statute 
makes rto limit of time within which* 
proceedings of the instant character may 
be brought and it is believed the officials 
of this Office are without jurisdiction 
to arbitrarily set a limit. The holding 
|of the examiner upon this matter of 
laches is deemed sound. 

The examiner’s holding in connection 
with the motion to strike out testimony 
relative to the diversion of the respon- © 
dent’s good will was clearly right as 
such testimony is wholly irrelevant and 
immaterial to the issue raised in the case 
at bar. 

The question of damage to the peti- 
tioner by reason of the» registration is 
difficult of determination . It would seem 
the courts had determined the rights of 
the respective parties to this proceeding 
and had indicated under what conditions 
the petitioner could use the word 
“Baker’s” and that the use by the regis- 
trant of the word would not, in view of 
the findings of the court, legally damage 
the petitioner. It is not apparent just 
) how the registration of the respondent 
{here would or could damage the peti- 
;tioner in view of the adjudication of 
the respective rights already made. 

It appears, however, that in the case 
}of Howard Company v. Baldwin Com- 


sasestudntadhentatntndatadadiidipinidadiaiadeat i cntadiannimsalaimacinteiis 
duty which the water-company owed as 
a public utility company upon compli- 
ance with its regulations, of future serv- 
ice without paying the bill, the nonpay- 
ment of which caused the discontinuance 


I think that the Circuit Judge should 
have submitted to the jury the question 
whether the unpaid bill was recent and 
just and should have charged that if it 
contained credit items for long-distance 
calls which the plaintiff had put in from 
his home telephone and which here 
fused to pay, the defendant had the right 
to refuse him any service whatever, lo- 
jcal, long-distance or pay-station until 
| sumer would not be entitled to the public | his bill had Leen paid. 


requirement that the defendant, peti- 


tioner here, display upon the packages | PanY, Howard Company v. Valley Gem 


ee :. | Piano Company, 326 O. G. 685, 48 App. 
the statement that “W. H. Baker is . 400 Coe os s PP 
distinct from the old chocolate manu- | D» C. 437, substantially the same cena 


factory of Walter Baker & Company.” | 


Since this time the petitioner has! [Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 
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Previous Individual Returns Cause 
Rejection of Consolidated Report 





St. Louis and Syracuse Baseball Clubs Bound 
By Election Made When Affiliation 
'  Existed for Part of Year 


year corporations were affiliated held an 








| 

| 

| 

Where, in accordance with the procedure | 
set forth above, a return is made by a 
corporation for a_ period less than a! 
year, the tax shall be a in | 
; | ance with sections 226 and 239 and the | 

peals for the Eighth Circuit held in this | articles thereunder. In any case in which | 
ease. Under the 1921 act, corporations | the change of consolidated status is for a 
which elected to file 


separate returns | period so short as to be negligible, a con- | 
could not thereafter file a consolidated | solidated return or separate returns for the | 
report except by permission of the Co 


m-| entire period, as the case may be, may be | 
issi The two companies became | filed; in such cases, however, there should | 
missioner. ‘ 
affiliated in 1922 and filed separate re- 


|accompany the return a complete state- | 
oe “-| ment setting forth the changes in the affil- | 
turns for that year, the opinion ex- 
plained. 


iated status occurring during the taxable 
. ' 
The contention of the corporations that 


| year. ; 
a The Board of Tax Appeals held that; Indiana Upholds Transfer | 

they were not entitled to file consoli-| 

dated returns during the year of affilia- | 


there had been no election by the two | 
tion and that hence there was no elec- | 


corporations to file separate returns for 
the year 1922; that the "ec year iat ie Seale 
i i rt should not be sus-| 1923 was the first “taxable year” for Ste of a: 
—." Baad ruled, reversing the | which an election of basis could be made. ; Indianapolis, Aug. o 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals |It therefore reversed the order of the The State Board of Finance may make 
and holding in favor of the Government. Commissioner finding that there was 4 | available for use of the State Highway 
deficiency for the year 1923. It held) Commission funds now on hand credited 
that there was a deficiency for the year |to the account known as the “Counties, 
1922, but this latter determination is not | Cities and Towns Gasoline Fund,” the 
questioned. The order as to the year) Attorney General, James M. Ogden, has 
1923 is the one here for review. ruled. The aggregate of the borrowed | 
The basis for the ruling of the Board and regular highway funds must not ex- 
of Tax Appeals seems to be that be- ceed the 1930 highway appropriation, the 
cause the affiliation in 1922 was for a opinion explained, pointing out that the 
part of the year only, there could be no| transferred funds must be returned by 
election under the statute for that year. Mar. 1, 1931. 
Lovis MONARCH, BARHAM H. Gary,| We think the case is controlled by the Three-fourths of the gasoline tax re- 
C. M. Cuarest and Percy S. CREWE | decision of this court in the case of F i- | ceipts are credited to the State highway 
with him on the brief) for the Com- | delity National Bank & Trust Co. v-|fund and the remainder goes to ‘the 
missioner; LoN O. HocKER (JAMES C. Commissioner, 39 F. (2d) 58. In that | counties, cities and towns, the distribu- 
JONES, FRANK H. SULLIVAN, JAMES C. | case, which was under the 1918 Revenue | tion being made Mar. 1, according to the 
JoNEs Jr., RALPH T. FINLEY and} Act, a question arose whether corpora- | opinion. 
HENRY J. RICHARDSON with him on the | tions which were affiliated for only a 
brief) for the taxpayer. | portion of a taxable year should make 
Before KENYON, BOOTH separate return for the portion of the 
Circuit Judges. year in which they were not affiliated, 
The opinion of the court, and a consolidated return for the portion | 
July 19, follows in full text: of the year in which they were affiliated, 
BootH, Crreuit Judge, delivered the |The same definition of “taxable year 
opinion of the court. appears in the 1918 Revenue Act as in| 
This is a petition to review the order of the 1921 Act, and the regulations of the 


the Board of Tax Appeals redetermining | Treasury Department were substanti- 


; : ally the same. It was contended in that 
ey te ee appel case that the law did not contemplate 


£3 re ae any division of a taxable year, and that | 

— age - i : oo |the Commissioner was not authorized to 
Pall. Club wal She Sytacele Baseball require a consolidated return for a por- 
Club, both of them corporations, which tion of the year in which the corpora- 


St. Louis, Mo—The St. Louis and 
Syracuse baseball clubs were not enti- 
tled to file a consolidated income tax re- 
turn for 1923, the Circuit Court of Ap- 





Board of Tax Appeals— 


Internal Revenue. 


Rosert H. Lucas, COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, V. ST. Louis NA- 
TIONAL BASEBALL CLUB; CIRCUIT COURT 
oF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT, No. | 
8827. 

On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

RANDOLPH C. SHAW (G. A. YOUNG- | 
quist, Assistant Attorney General, J. 


Cc 


Reduction in Tax Levy 
Announced by Kansas 





and GARDNER, 


delivered 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Aug. 2. 
The State tax levy this year will be 
1.43 mills on the dollar, a reduction of 
.02 mills from the levy of last year, the 
State Tax Commission has announced. 
Last year’s levy was the lowest since 
1921 and this year’s still lower, the Board 
pointed out. The total valuation. against 
which the levy will be applied is also 


1 
a 


€ 


: y : ° tions were affiliated and separate re- lower, the announcement stated, due to 
vere . > "st six months o ’ : . ; 
were not affiliated for the first six mont turns for the balance of the year. This a decrease in the valuation of farm lands 


of the calendar year 1922, but were affi- 
liated during the last six months, and 
which filed separate income returns for 
that year, were entitled to file a con- 


court held, however, that such a division 
|of the year was proper, and that the | 
Commissioner was authorized to require | 
; | di 2 e £3 lifferent por- 
solidated return for the year 1923 with- | different returns for the different por 


; . -_.;. | tions of the year. 

out having obtained the prior permission | 7, bl 
Seatac : e Year Held to Be i 
of the Commissioner. Taxa | figures. Local taxes comprise more than 


, . Divisible as to Returns Gn mite abet oP Ene total. the Governor as: 
rn s : ms ; 92 per cent o e total, the Governor de 
Consolidated Retu awe In its opinion the court, speaking of | clared, urging the county commissioners, 
Rejected by Commissioner the Revenue Act of 1919, said: _ | city officials, school boards and township 
: ts ‘ts are as follows: “Our construction of the statute is officers to reduce their budgets to the 

on pee ie 3. 1922, the | that corporations which were affiliated | lowest possible basis. 
petitioner owned or controlled 50 per cent 


|for any substantial a during the 

*k he Syracuse Baseball| year were required to make a consoli- | 

Club. On Fuly 3 ‘1922, the petitioner ac-|dated return. Of course, if the affilia-| 

nied the remaining 50 per cent of the | tion did not exist during the whole of the 

check and throughout the balance of that | year, the consolidated return would cover 

year and throughout the calendar year | the portion only during which the affilia- 

1923 continued to own and control the | tion existed. We think this construction 
same. Both corporations filed separate 


is consistent with the wording of the 
returns of income for the year 1922. For|statute. It also fulfills the canon of 
the year 1923 the petitioner filed a con- 

solidated return covering both its own 
income and that of the Syracuse Baseball 
Club. No permission to file this con- 
solidated return had been obtained from 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
The Commissioner rejected the consoli- 
dated return for the year 1923, on the 
ground that both corporations had filed | 


and city residence lots of between $75,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000. 

It is not likely that the local taxing 
bodies can show a reduction as large as 
{that made by the State, Governor Clyde 
|M. Reed said, in commenting upon the 


meaning is not perfectly clear from the 
words used, a reasonable construction 
should be given which will carry out the 
object and purpose of the statute. * * * 

“Furthermore, this construction is the | 
;one which has been placed upon the} 
statute from the beginning by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revnue in the regu- | 


Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KTK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Mussel Rock, 
Calif., granted license, 500, 460 ke., 10 kw., 
unlimited hours. 

Radio Corp. of America, portable, Bound 
Brook, N. J., granted consent to voluntary 


separate returns for the year 1922 and | lations issued from time to time. Sec- = see to National Broad- 
had obtained no permission from the tion 240 has been reenacted by Congress, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Elko, Nev., 





| with minor changes, in the Revenue Acts | Salt Lake 
| of 1921, 1924, and 1926; and presumably | 
Congress knew the construction placed | 


Commissioner to make a change. 
The relevant statutory provisions are 
as follows: 


ty, Utah, Rock Springs, Wyo., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., granted consent to volun- 
tary assignment of l’cense to Aeronautical 


°40(a) of the revenue act of 1921; |Upon the section by the Commissioner of | Radio, Inc. ; 
eee coreehons which are affiliated within | Internal Revenue and the Secretary of | Herbert Hoover Jr., portable, Sixth Dis- 
the anal of this section may, for any |the Treasury; yet, no change has been|trict, granted renewal of license, 1,604, 


 weieie - | | 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 16,300, | 
taxable year beginning on or after Jan. 1, | 


made in the wording to indicate that the | 23,100, 25,100 and 27,100 ke. (general 
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10th Avenue, 
cover construction 
1930, to move studio to 200-204 E. Milwaukee 
Janesville, and transmitter to Mil- 
waukee Avenue Road, near Janesville, Wis., 
and to install new equipment. 


Street, 


cover 
1930, to make changes in equipment. 

Whitmore, Third and Park 
Streets, Raton, N. Mex., construction permit | 
to move transmitter and studio to 115 North 
Second Street, Raton, N. 


Affiliated corporations—Consolidated returns—Filing of separate return in 


election—1921 act— 


Two corporations which were not affiliated during the first six months of 
the year 1922, but were affiliated for the last six months, had an option to 
file a consolidated return for the portion of the year 1922 during which they 
were affiliated; accordingly the filing of separate returns by such corpora- 
tions was an election which precluded the filing of a consolidated return for 
1923 except by permission of the Commissioner.—Lucas’y. St. Louis National 
Baseball Club. (C. C. A. 8.)—V U.S. Daily 1758, Aug. 4, 1930. 


No decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals were promulgated on Aug. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Calendar of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 





9 


The calendar of ‘the Board of Tax Ap- 


Following 


Aug. 13 

20085, Bamma Baucum (A. S., 
32348-9-50, Ellis A. Benedict A. 
harles Gimbel (motion). 

49049, W. J. Brenn (motion). 
27702, A. H. Brittain (motion), 
27704, Mrs. A. H. Brittain 
49046, Burguieres & Chipley, 


tion). 


38994, W. L. Caler (motion). 


49039, Coastal Investment Corp. 


tion). 


13402, Commodore’s 


(motion). 


28881, Charles W. Crane 


Point Terminal 


peals for Aug. 4 and 6 was printed in 
the issue of July 28. 
calendar from ‘that date to Aug. 15. 


is the 


E.). 
Jr. 


and 


(motion). 
Ine 


- (mo- 


(mo- 


Co. 


(motion), 


49038, W. H. Be Camara (motion). 


49045, John Devlin (motion). 
33944, Clinton G. Edgar (motion). 
49043, James Frank (motion). 
34341, C. R. Green (motion). 
49041, J. C. Gregory (motion). 
44113, Edmond A. Hughes. 

34014, C. C. Huxford (motion). 
49204, Illinois Addressograph 


tion). 


20587, Simon Jankowsky (motion). 


26812, Estate of Daniel MacMaster 
tion). 


49190, William E. 
‘yr to show cause), 
19040, M. Morgenthau Jr. 
19035, M. Morgenthau Sr. (motior 
49014, Mt. Eden Holding Corp. 

48189, No. 4 Superior Coal Co. (m 
49036, T. G. Patterson (motion), 

49044, Philip H. Reid (motion), 

49047, E. U. Roddy (motion). 
49042, Joseph Shay (motion). 
“2074, Estate of John C. B. 


Miller Est. 


Ce 


Smith 


tion). 


49252, 


Steinway & Sons (motion). 
10472 5 


5, 32170, D. J. F. Strothe 





tion). 


49033, Estate of John Clark Winsto 


tion). 


49048, C. A. Woodruff (motion). 
Aug. 15 
21859, Bonwit Teller & Co. (A..S. 


Radio Decisions and A pplications 
Announced by Federal Commission 





Co. 


(mo- 


(mo- 


» (or- 


motion). 


1). 


otion). 


h (mo- 


r (mo- 


n (mo- 


E.). 


| 


. ° ' 
Applications granted ayd set for hear-| Lexington and Park Avenues, Baltimore, | 
| statutory construction that where the! ing, as well as new applications received, Md., license to cover construction permit | 


have just been announced by the Federal! issued June 20, 1930, to make changes in 
equipment. 
| 


WCLO, WCLO Radio Corporation, 5516! 


Kenosha, 
permit 


Wis., 
issued 


license 
Apr. 


to 
16, 


WSBC, World Battery Company, Inc., 1250 


construction permit issued 


KGFL, W. E. 


Mex. 
Applications received (other than 


casting): 


S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., license to 
July 7, 


broad- 


» LI 
im 
















working order. 


+» | 
gton, | 
iL, MN. ¥.3 


. 7 oe ex- 
1922, make separate returns or, | under | regulations of the Commissioner Fe- perimental frequency), 60,000 to 400,000 and| Press Wireless, Inc., Little Kneck 
regulations prescribed by the Commis- | arene fractional year returns by affili- | 401,000 and above; i-kw. power. |N. ¥., WJQ and WJU; WJM, Wash 
sioner with the approval of the Secretary, | ated corporations under circumstances Emsco Aircraft Corp., Airplane NR 166/D. C.; WJP, Nassau County, L. 
make a consolidated return of net. income | similar to those in the case at bar, were | w, granted license for round-the-world | WJG, Philadglphia, Pa., modification of con. 
for the purpose - a pe ae wen, See not in accordance with the proper con-| flight, 500 ke., calling and distress fre-| struction permit for additional frequencies. 
ciel ceee ao tanle pt pn. return, |Struction of the section. This depart-| quency for ships and aircraft over seas; | 


457 ke., working frequency to be used on 
sea flights only; 5,525 ke., to be used for 
purpose of calling coastal station or ship 
when plane is in flight over sea; 8,290 kc., 
calling and working frequency for ships 
when on sea flights; 50 w.; A2 emission. 

WGBF, W. Neal Parker & Herbert H. | 
Metcalf, Glens Falls, N. Y., granted license, 
1,370 ke., 50 w., unlimited time. 

WSVS, Elmer S. 


|mental construction, apparently adopted 
| by Congress, while not conclusive, is yet 
the same basis unless permission to change | persuasive. _Luckenbach S. S. Co. v. 
the basis is granted by the Commissioner. | United States, 280 U. S. 173.” 

A “taxable year” was defined by sec-| It is true that in that case the affiliated | 
tion 200 of the act of 1921 as follows: | corporations were required by the Reve- 

The term “taxable year” means the cal- | nue Act of 1918 to make consolidated re- | 
endar year, or the fiscal year ending during |turn, whereas in the case at bar affili- | 
such calendar year, upon the basis of which | ated corporations under the Revenue Act | 
the net income is computed under section | of 1921 had an option whether to proceed 
212 or 232. The — ee — oeing (on the separate return basis or on the | 
pa agep Aye Be aanen’ aller uae | consolidated return basis, but this differ- | 
ce, The first taxable year, to be|ence in the laws, in our opinion, is not 
called the taxable year 1921, shall be the | material. The broad question determined 
calendar year 1921 or any fiscal year ending | in the Fidelity Company case was that 
during the calendar year 1921. a taxable year was divisible as far as 


4 making returns was concerned, where 
Regulations of Treasury corporations were affiliated for only a 
Department Quoted 


If return is made on either of such bases 
all returns thereafter made shall be upon 


construction permit to install trans- 


mitter antenna. 
KGRS, E. B. Gish (Gish Radio Service), 


new 


to Sept. 15, 1930, 

WJBC, Hummer Furniture Co., La Salle, 
Ill., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Wayne Hummer and H. 
J. Dee, doing business as Kaskaskia Broad- | 
casting Co. 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, granted modification of license 
to move main studio from 125 West Lake 
Street to 1230 West Washington Boulevard, 
Prairie Farmer Building, Chicago. 

WCAZ, Robert E. Compton and Walter H. 
Tanner, Cathage, Ill., granted construction 
permit to move main 


| portion of the year. We see no reason for 
changing that holding. 


Regulations of the Treasury Depart-'| Permission to Change 


ment, No. 62, Article 632, relating to ° = 
consolidated returns, issued Feb. 15, Said to Be Required 
Assuming it to be correct, and apply- | 


1922, reads as follows: . ; 

Consolidated returns.—Affiliated corpora- | ing it to the case at bar, the two cor- 
tions, as defined in the statute and _ in| porations in question had an option as to | 
article 633, for a taxable period beginning |the portion of the year 1922 in which| 
prior to Jan, 1, 1922,’ are reqired to file they were affiliated either to make sepa-| Adams Street, 
consolidated returns, and for a taxable /rate returns or a consolidated return. | transmitter. 
period beginning on or after Jan. 1, 1922,/mpey made separate returns. That ac-| KMO, KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., granted | 7 
may elect to file such returns, The re- tion on their part was an election; and |¢onstruction permit “to authorize removal | 

having made an election of separate re- | Of present equipment described in applica-|. 


turn for the first taxable period begin- | 
turns, they could not for the next year, | 


ning on or after Jan. 1, 1922, may be made 
either upon a consolidated basis or as Orr ; , | accordance 
1923, make a consolidated return except | 


separate corporations, regardless of the 
by permission of the Commissioner, be- 





with construction is 


permit 
manner in which returns for previous years 


; i : t . ; ;maximum power of transmitter—5)0 w. | Of the overassessme $98,133.95 re- 
were filed, but an election so made one ‘ause section 240(a) of the Revenue Act} KFYR, Meyer Broadcasting Co. Bis-| sults * wl ‘ae ee Se ‘ f th 2 | 
be binding upon the taxpayer as to the| of 1991 provides, “If return is made on|marck, N. Dak., granted modifieation of con- ; é 0 € 


manner of reporting for subsequent years, 
unless express permission is obtained from 
the Commissioner to make a change in the 


method of reporting. In applying for per- ge 

mission to make such change the taxpayer |granted by the Commissioner.” We 
should submit a statement in the form of | think, therefore, that the two corpora- date to Oct. 31, 1930. 

an affidavit executed by a person qualified | tions were required to make separate re- KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., 


to sign the return (see sec, 239), setting | turns for the year 1923, no permission to | granted license to cover cons 


either. of such basis, all returns there-|strugtion permit to extend completion date 
| after made shall be upon the same basis | to Sept. 1, 1930, 


unless permission to change the basis {s “ WABC-WBOQ, = Atlantic 


construction permit to extend completion | 






the 


is 
|granted that station be licensed only for) 285.38, 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau | 


Internal Revenue in adjustment of | Otto Eidlitz, September 18, 1860-October 30, | 
: i 30-8969 } 


American 


ork, N. Y, 


Navigation 
Netherlands American Steam Naviga- 
| Amarillo, Tex., granted modification of con-| tion Co, (Holland American Line), New 
struction permit to extend completion date Y 


Co. 


Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 


1916, 
$23,583.26; 1917, $207,761.19. 


Pierce, Seneca Voca-| claims of tax overassessments. are sum-' 
tional High School, Buffalo, N. Y., granted) marized as foliows in full text: 


Netherlands 


The overassessments are caused by a} 


all 
upon 


from 
States 


sources 


United States which 


9 


determined as follows: 


nat aki ~~ at . truction per-| noma receiv oy : ; a 
forth the reasons for making the request. | change having been granted by the Com-| mit, 1,420 ke. 100 w., unlimited time. : ae eee od from all souvces 
And Article 634, prior to the amend-| missioner. | KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln,| 2 United States upon an 


ment of June 14, 1927, read as follows: 

Change in ownership during taxable year. | 
—(a) Where corporations are affiliated at 
the beginning of a taxable year but due to 
a change in stock ownership or control dur- 
ing the year the affiliated status is termi- 
nated, or (b) where corporations are not 


| 
_ The order of the Board of Tax Appeals 
is reversed with instructions to affirm 
| the order of redetermination made by the 
Commissioner. | 


transmitter and studio from 136 South 12th |e 








Lincoln. 
| Elmer F. Koehler, 
| granted license, 2 


Airplane NR 783-M, 
e 476 ke., for transmission 
of communications to be rebroadcast only; 





xtent to which income w 


within 
an apportionment 
of revenues instead of upon the extent 
to which income was derived from freight 
and passenger traffic originating within 
previously 
studio from 1008 formed the basis for the assessment of 
Buchanan Street, Carthage, to 97% South | deficiencies in tax. 


redetermination of the total net income 
received 
United 


i Section 10, revenue 
Carthage, and install new act of 1916, as amended by section 1206, 
revenue act of 1917; T. D, 3887 (C. 
153); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 
An overassessment of income and prof- 
tion,” and when application for license in| its taxes in favor of the same taxpayer 
1919, $161,- 


the 


within 


; apportion- 
Nebr., granted construction permit to move Ment of revenues instead of upon 


affiliated at the beginning of the taxable ‘Cost of City Licenses |3,206 ke. for communications between air rignaee git act of 1958; T. D. 3387 
year but through change of stock owner- | Is R 1 d oO ° FI id and ground except for rebroadcast pur- (( . B, 1-2, 153); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 
ship or control geriva the viet become Ss ule n in orida | poses) 10-w. power, As erslesion, camels 133). ; 

iated, a full disclosure of the circum- | | ) , Massachusetts Institute o ech- 1 . : 
aate of such changes of stock ownershijy| State of Florida: nology, Cambridge, Mass., granted special Humble Oil & Refining Co, 
shall be submitted to the Commissioner. | Tallahassee, Aug. 2. | authority to operate on board dirigible on Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
Ordinarily in such cases the parent or| The statute under which the cost of) Aug: 1, using 2,476 ke., to rebroadcast re-| Houston, Tex. An overassessment of 


port of National Amateur Rowing Regatta 
races through loud speaker on _ institute 
grounds, and rebroadeasting from WBZ. 
KTUE, George A. Butler, Houston, Tex., 
granted permission to close station effective 


principal company, under the conditions de city licenses may not exeeed 0 per cent 
its return the income and invested capital oe gmt mangos 8 tiate ana’ 
of such subsidiary or subordinate company | ©?" 7. yOnns pp u08 only to ose 
from the date of the change of stock owner-|ities having no separate charter pro- 
ship, and under the conditions described in| Vision to the contrary, the Attorney _ 193 
(b) above, should exclude from its return | General, Fred H. Davis, has ruled. |of application to 
the income and jnvested capital of auch The charter of the City of Hot Springs | change, eupipinent. 
subsidiary or subordinate company from | gives it the right to fix license taxes, | € le 3 : eae fs 
the gate of the ronge of peck qwacrenie. | irrespective of the amounts imposed by oan te Sree, Peli) Acnociation, Chi- 
means case | Se ante te changed | State law, the opinion held, citing to move. studio from 111 East Pearson 
during the taxable year should make sepa- | decision b wo! 

rate return for that part of the taxable | Which held that the 50 per cent limita- 
year during which it was outside of the|tion did not apply to real estate brok- 
affiliated group. ers in West: Palm Beach, 





move transmitter 


field, Ill. 


..Broadcasting applications received: 
WCBM, Baltimore 





lations 


The ‘overassessment is 


promulgatell 


» 


thereunder. 
y the Florida Supreme Court! street, Chicago, to Waukegan Road, Deer-| present deduction is determined after a 1924; article 1602, Regukations 65; Lynch 
|careful investigation of the taxpayer’s |v. Alworth-Stephens Company (267 U. S, 
{records and properties by Bureau engi-| 364); Old Farmers Oil Company v. Com- 
Broadcasting Corp., neers, conferences held in the Bureau, | missioner 12 B, T. A. 203. 


income tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows; 1924, $247,123.39. 
saused by the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
July 31, 1930, pending final determination | depletion since it is determined that the 
and deduction claimed in the tax return 
| inadequate and less than the reasonable | and circumstances, such as the costs or 
allowance authorized by section 


34 (a) 
(8), tevenue act of 1924, and the regu-| dates and the estimated recoverable re- 


me 


' 
| Pond, Jean Sarah. 


. B. Rand, Edward Kennard. 
133). 


| profits tax liability under the provisions | 
|of sections 327 and 328, revenue act of | 
Broadcasting| 1918, by reason of the fact that the 
Corp., New York, granted modification of | taxpayer is a foreign corporation. 
The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $63,152.03 is 


: raused by | 
a redetermination of the total net in-| 


3 _ the has bee 
as derived from 
Street, Lincoln, to 46th and O Streets,|/ freight and passenger traffic originating 
within the United States which previ- 
ously formed the basis for the assess- 


|ment of tax liability. Sections 217 and| 


is | and 


. The 





Pashler, Arnold John Perry. 


Pimm, Gower Bouverie Raynor. 


Pound, Roscoe. 


Saner, John Arthur. 
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Inspection of Ship Wireless 
Conducted by Federal Agency 


New Monitoring Station in Nebraska to Check Waves of 
Broadcasters and Other Operators 


Topic I¥—Communications: Radio 


By W. D. Terrell 


Chief, Radio Division, Department of Commerce 


P TO this time the Radio Division 

had been a part of the Bureau of 

Navigation in the Department of 
Commerce. Following the creation 
of the Federal Radio Commission as 
provided in the Radio Act of 1927 the 
Secretary of Commerce removed the 
Radio Division from the Bureau of 
Navigation and made it a separate 
Division under the Secretary’s office. 

The Federal Radio Commission took 
over the duties of licensing the radio 
stations. The Radio Division con- 
ducted the field work which embraces 
the examination and licensing of all 
radio operators employed in licensed 
radio stations, the inspection of all 
licensed radio stations including those 
on shipboard, the investigation of in- 
terference complaints, the measuring 
of the field strength or service range 
of stations and, the checking of wave 
lengths or frequencies of stations, the 
acceptance of applications for con- 
struction permits and licenses, and the 
making of reports to the Federal 
Radio Commission relating to field ac- 
tivity. 

x oe * 

HE most important field work is 

that of inspecting the radio equip- 
ment on ships, under the Act of June 
24, 1910, amended July 23, 1912. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929 there were 
15,023 clearances of American and for- 
eign vessels from our ports which are 
required by this law to be equipped 
with efficient radio apparatus in good 
Because of the impor- 
tance of this work every reasonable 
effort was made to inspect the vessels 
coming under the law before they left 
port. The radio installations and the 
efficient operation of them is intended 
to provide for the safe navigation of 
the vessels and the safety of lives of 
the persons on board in case of dis- 
aster. 

One of the worst recent disasters 
was that of the S. S. “Vestris” which 
sank off the Virginia Capes, Nov. 12, 
1928. This vessel carried at the time 
a total of 325 persons, 110 of whom 
were lost. However, this loss of lives 
was not due to the inefficiency of the 
radio apparatus. The records show 
that the apparatus was inspected be- 
fore the vessel sailed fvom New York 
and operated up to the time the vessel 
went down. In this disaster the radio 
operator lost his life. 

At this point I think it is well to 
mention the fact that there is in New 
York, located in Battery Park, a monu- 
ment erected to the memory of radio 
operators whose lives have been lost 
at sea while maintaining their post 
of duty. There are 24 names carved 
on this monument. The first one lost 
his life in 1909 and the last one was 
Michael J. O’Laughlin of the S. S. 
“Vestris,” who lost his life on Nov. 
12, 1928. 

* ek * 


At THE principal ports all or nearly 

“all of -the ships clearing coming 
under ‘the ship act are inspected. 
Those which are not inspected sail 
from our small ports from the Pacific, 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. It is not pos- 
sible to cover these small ports with- 
out a considerable increase in the in- 
spection force. 


The inspection duty which ranks 
second in importance is that of pre- 
venting interference between stations. 
Several elements enter into this. 
Interference may be due to inefficient 
or obsolete apparatus, apparatus im- 
properly adjusted, apparatus in the 
hands of incompetent persons, inac- 
curate measuring apparatus or lack of 
attention on the part of those in charge 
of equipment. 

The radio inspection service en- 
deavors to minimize the interference 
by inspection of the radio stations, by 
licensing only competent operators, by 
using accurate measuring apparatus 
and by observing the operation of sta- 
tions through our monitoring stations. 
The inspection force is not adequate 
to meet these demands. We can in- 
spect only a small percentage of the 
stations and so far we are monitoring 
the broadcasting stations only at 
somewhat irregular intervals. The 
stations should be inspected more fre- 
quently and the monitoring ‘work 
should be made continuous through- 
cut the day and should extend through 
all of the frequencies or wave lengths 
in use. : 

Apparatus is being installed to ac- 
complish this, but it will not be pos- 
sible to make full use of it without 
a considerably increased force. 

* * * 

ALL of the operators are examined. 
~™ The examination requires a knowl- 
edge of sending and receiving the 
Morse Code and the writing of a 
theoretical examination which is in- 
tended to develop applicant’s theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge of the 
radio equipment he may be required 
to use. These examinations are held 
wherever we have inspection offices 
and from time to time at other points 
when there are sufficient applicants to 
justify a trip for this purpose. 

The principal monitoring, station is 
about six miles from Grand Island, . 
Nebr. This station will be equipped to 
measure all of the working radio fre- 
quencies, or wave lengths. The extent 
to which this work can be carried on 
will be limited by the number of in- 
spectors who may be employed at 
that station. The station will be ready 
for operation within a few months 
and when open will probably have 
about six inspectors assigned to duty. 

The station will have five receivers, 
one for the long waves, two for the 
broadcasting waves and two for fhe 
short waves. If the day is divided into 
three shifts this would mean that in 
order to keep these five receivers go- 
ing it would be necessary to have 15 
men constantly on duty. There are 
two “tandards, the primary standard 
and the secondary standard. Each 
standard requires the attention of one 
man. Therefore six additional men 
are required for this purpose. Addi- 
tional men will be required in connec- 
tion with the maintenance of the stor- 
age batteries, the power plant and 
the preparation ‘of the daily reports 
which are to be sent through the Di- 
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| The Upper Cretaceous Floras of Alaska, 


With a Description of the Plant-Bearing 
Beds — Geological Survey Professional 
Paper 159. Geological Survey, United 
States Department of the Interior. Price. 
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ville, Va., by Engineering Extension Di- 





vision, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, 1920. 
New York—Sixty-third Annual Report of 


the Institution for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes of New York City, Sol 
E. Rains, President, Albany, 1929. 

New York—The Crime Commission of New 
York State, a Study of Problems Boys and 
Their Brothers by the Subcommission on 
Causes and Effects of Crime, Herbert L. 
Smith, Secretary, Albany, 1929. 

Kansas—Third Annual Report of the Judi- 
cial Council of the State of Kansas, J; C 
Ruppenthal, Secretary, Topeka, 1929. 

Iowa—The Municipal Government and Ad- 
ministration in the State of Iowa, Benja- 
min F, Shambaugh, Vol. I, State Histor- 
ical Society, Des Moines, 1930. 

lowa—The Municipal Government and Ad- 
ministration in the State of Iowa, Benja- 
min F,. Shambaugh, Vol. II, State Histor- 
ical Society, Des Moines, 1930. 

New York7-Third Progress Report on Hud- 
son River Bridge at New York Between 
Fort Washington and Fort Lee, Port of 
New York Authority, Albany, 1930. 

New York—First Progress Report on Kill 
Van Kull Bridge Between Bayonne, N. J., 
and Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., 
Albany, 1930. 

Tennessee — Differential Mortality in the 
State of Tennessee, Elbridge Sibley, Ph. 
D., Tennessee State Department of Health 
and Fisk University, Nashville, 1930. 

California—Alimentary Anaphylaxis (Gas- 
tro-intestinal Food Allergy), by Guy La- 
roche, Charles Richet Fils and Francois 
Saint-Girons, Paris, France, Sacramento, 
1930. 


re eee 


Huddleston, 


Johnson, 


vision to the Federal Radio Commis- | 


sion, keeping the Commission advised 
of any variations in frequencies which 
might result in interference and which 
might conflict with not nly our own 
stations but with stations in foreign 
countries, 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Radio” to appear in the 


issue of Aug. 5, the Chief of the Radio Division, 


W. D. Terrell, 


will conclude discussion of activities of the Division. 
Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Department of Commerce, 





New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


1928. 55 p. N. Y., 1929. 
... “The de- 
velopment of heating of buildings; and 
the advantages and disadvantages of va- 
rious heating systems.” (The Institution 
of civil engineers. Selected 
papers. no. 84.) 16 p. 
Institution, 1929. 


London, 


. “The 
design of piles.” (The Institution of civil 
engineers. Selected engineering papers. 
no, 78.) 16 p. London, The Institution, 
1929. 30-8963 
Bradford, a New Eng- 
land academy. 368 p. Bradford, Mass., 
Bradford academy alumnae assoc., 1930. 
30-15096 
Cases on equitable relief 
against defamation and injuries to per- 
sonality, supplementary, to Chafee’s Cases 
on equitable relief against torts. 2d ed., 
by Zechariah Chafee, jr. 147 p. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Z. Chaffee, jr., 1930. 
30-14972 
A walk to Horace’s 
farm. 78 p., illus. Boston, 
Mifflin company, 1930. 30-14967 
. “Swing-bridges 


over the Weaver navigation, with some 
information about other movable 
bridges.” (The Institution of civil en- 


gineers. Selected engineering papers. no. 





i'Tax Revision Commissi>n 


Houghton | 


engineering | 
The 
30-8966 | 


| Brown, 


Appointed in New York. 


New York: 
» 


State of 

Albany, Aug 

The membership of the commission to 
recommend a revision to the tax laws 
n completed, according to an an- 


nouncement by Governor Roosevelt, the, 


President pro tem of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the Assembly. * 

The nine members of the commission 
are as follows: Professor E. R. A. Se- 
ligman, Columbia University; C. R. 
White, Grange League Federation, Ionia, 
N. Y.; Jesse Straus, R. H. Macy & Co.; 
Frank Zollef, General Electric Co.; 
Judge Harlan W. Rippey, of Rochester; 
G. William Magley, president of the 
New York Reai Estate Boards; Charles 
L. Feldman, Corporation Counsel of 


Buffalo; State Senator Seabury C. Mas- | 


tick; Assemblyman Walter L. Pratt. 








consideration of all relevant facts 


values, of the properties on the basic 


serves. Section 204(c), revenue act of 


| 


Thomas, 


Ayers, Thomas W. 


Boquist, Mrs. Laura (Brewster). 


Cardus, 


Chalfant, 








79.) 9 p., illus. London, The Institution, 
1929, 30-8964 
Shary, Henry A. An historical catalogue 


of Surrey maps. 56 p. Croydon, Public 
libraries committee, 1929. 30-9071 
Edward Harper. Electricity 
beginners, an elementary work on elec- 
tricity written in non-technical language 
for the beginner, by... 2d rev. and enl. 
ed., illustrated by 28 original 
172 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Henley publishing co., 1930. 


Norman W. 
30-15086 


Thompson, Richard Er Sunrise hours; or, 


Dubbs, septimeters of seven. 


81 p. Bos- 
ton, H. Vinal, 1930. 


30-14935 


American federation of labor. Unions pro- 


vide against unemployment. 109 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., American federation of 
labor, 1929, 
Healing and missions. 
123 p. Richmond, Va., Education depart- 
ment, Foreign mission board, 1930. 

30-15201 
Crossing 
the plains with ox teams in 1862. 32 p. 
Los Angeles, 1930. 30-15227 
Karl. The Mississippi gambler, a 
heart stirring romance of the South, based 
on the motion picture story by... and 
Leonard Fields; a Universal pictures pro- 
duction. 98 p. N. Y¥., Jacobsen publish- 
ing co., 1929, 30-15211 


Bureau of municipal research, Philadelphia. 


Domestie relations division of the 
Municipal court of Philadelphia; a report 
by the Bureau of municipal research of 
Philadelphia of a study made by it as 
agent of the Thomas 
foundation; this report prepared by Fred 
R. Johnson, (Philadelphia. Municipal 
court survey series.) 32 p. 
Skelton Harrison foundation, 1930. 
30-15195 
(The 
Me 
80-15909 


» Neville. Cricket, by 
English heritage series.) 177 


p- 
Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 


Catholic association for international peace. 


Committee on relations with Europe. 
The League of nations in its first decade, 
1920-1930. (Catholic association for in- 
ternational peace. Mimeographed series 
no. 1.) 18 numbered leaves. Washington, 
D. C,, The Catholic association for inter- 
national peace, 1930. 
Willie Arthur: Death Valley; 
the facts. 155 p. Stanford University, 
Calif., Stanford university press, 1930, 
30-1523 
Eggleston, Edward. The new century his- 
tory of the United States, by... Rev. 
and enl. 436 p., illus. 
book 


| 


for! 


drawings. | 


30-9580 | 


| 


Skelton Harrison | 


Phil., Thomas | 


30-15190 | 


N. Y., American | 


co., 1980, 30-15228 
. Everywhere in Boston and how to, 
get there. 303 p. Boston, Mass 





30-15233 
Hypertension. 
Williams & Wilkins co., 


Chase-Myrick, 1930. 
Gager, Leslie Tracy. 
Baltimore, The 


1930 80-15204 
Gerig, Benjamin. The open door and the 
mandates system; a study of economic 


equality before and since the establish- 
mandates system, by . . 
a foreword by William E, Rappard 


mept of the 
wit 


158 p.} 


' 


{ 





236 p., illug. 
win, 1930. 
Gordy, Wilbur Fisk. Stories 
American history, by .. 
illustrations. 234 p., illus. N. Y., C. 
Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-15229 
Hines, Ezra Dodge. Some Danvers acres 
and associations connected therewith. 22 
p. Salem, Mass., Newcomb & Gauss co., 
1930. 30-15225 
Hoerl, Arthur. Bride of the desert, a 
throbbing, romantic tale of love and ad- 
venture, based on the motion picture 
story by ... a Rayart pictures produc- 
tion. 98 p. N. Y .Jacobsen publishing 
co., 1929. 20-15210 
Sisley. What’s right with 
America, by ...; a record of a tour in 
the United States with political, social, 
ecgnomic and literary comments. 20 il- 
luStrations. 251 p. Phila., J. B. Lippin- 
cott co., 1930. 30-26617 
Walter .Seely. Comercial law. 
(Modern business; a series of texts pre- 
paved as part of the modern business 
course and service ... Alexander Hamil- 
ton institute.) 339 p. N. Y., “Alexan- 
der Hamilton institute, 1929. 30-15194 
Keen, Frank Noel. Real security against 
war. 32 p. London, Williams & Nor 
gate Itd., 1929. 30-9574 
Maggs bros., London. French books 
including the famous French illustrated 
books of the eighteenth century. 96 p. 
London, Maggs bros,, 1930. 30-9084 
Merker, Melvin Edgar. Dependable den- 
tistry. 114 p., illus. Long Island City, 
N. Y., Press of Dennison & sons, 1930. 

30-15200 


London, G. Allen & Un- 


30-1519 
of si 
. with maps and 


Mitchell, Mrs. Annie (Gee). . . . Forty new 


cross word puzzles. 89 p. 
Minn., Ursa puzzle co., 1930. 30-15205 
Moore, Mrs. Winnie (Fields). Wings of ” 
destiny; also containing Phantom of the 
desert, The grey shadow, The hand, High- 
tide. 244 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Wetzel 
publishing co., 1930. 30-15214 
Morton, William Markham. A genealogy of 
the Morton family, with related geneal- 
ogies, compiled and edited by... 47 p. 
Ellsworth, Wis., Hall’s printing co., 1930. 

30-15230 
Remsburg, George Washington. The Pan- 
American diet book. 320 p. Kansas City, 
Mo., Printed for G. W. Remsburg by the 
Nazarene publishing house, 1930. 30-15202 
Riefler, Winfield W. Money rates and money 
markets in the United States, by ... with 
an introduction by E. A. Goldenweiser. 
259 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 
30-15196 
St. Clair, Mal. Side street, a powerful. 
gripping drama of New York’s racketeers, 
based on the motion picture story by... 
and George O’Hara, a Radio pictures pro- 
duction. 98 p. N. W., Jacobsen publish- 
ing co., 1929. 3530-15212 
Springer, Norman. Hurricane, a thrilling, 
romantic, adventurous drama of the seven 
seas, based on the motion picture story by 
. « « a Columbia pictures production. 98 
p. N. Y., Jacobsen publishing co., 1929. 
30-15213 
Williams, Blanche Colton, ed. New narra- 
tives, compiled and edited by... 366 Pp. 
N. Y., D. Appleton co., 1930. 30-15226 
Ashton-Wolfe, Harry. The forgotten clue; 
stories of the Parisian surete, with an 
account of its methods, by... 281 p. 
Boston, Houghton Miffin co., 1930. 
30-15116 
Bloom, Ursula. A lamp in the darkness; 
a series of essays on religion. 255 p. 
London, Hutchinson & cd., 1930. 
30-15129 
- Cavaliers and pioneers, a calendar of 
Virginia land grants, 1623-1800. v. 1. 
lv. Richmond,Va., 1929, 30-9185 
Center, Harry Bryant. . . . Business cor- 
respondence. 64 p. Phila., La Fayette 
institute, 1930. 3830-15120 
Clark, Horace Frisby. Appraising the 
home; a discussion of one of the most 
fascinating subjects in the field of real 
estate, by... 380 p., illu. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1930. 30-15119 
Collins, George Rowland, Sales and 
sales ‘management; organization and op- 
eration of a sales department. 20 p. 
Phila., La Fayette institute, 1930 
30-14899 
Cramp, Helen. Letter writing, business and 
social; a manual on the craft of letter 
writing, with instructions and specimen 


Minneapolis 


letters. 184 p. Phila, The John C., 
Winston co., 1930. 30-15115 
Davies, George Reginald. .. . Business 
economies and statistics, by .. . foreword, 
revision of statistics and addenda by 
Floyd F. Burchett. 380 p. Phila., La 
Fayette institute, 1930. 30-15118 
Dent, John Cyril. Thought in English 
prose, by . . . with an introduction by 
Warner Taylor. 149 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1930. 


30-15137 

Dunne, Gerald W. E. Diwan. 145 p., illus. 
Toledo, Toledo arteraft co., 1930. 

30-15136 

Feilding, Rowland Charles. War letters to 

a wife, France and Flanders, 1915-1919, 

382 p., illus, London, The Mediéi so- 

ciety, 1929. 30-15128 

Fisher, Ernest McKinley. Advanced prin- 

ciples of real estate practice. (Land ec- 


onomics series, ed. by R. T. Ely.) 522 
p., illus. N, Y., The Macmillan co, 
1930, 30-1489 
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Extension of Bus 
‘ e | 
Service Denied 


By New Jersey 





Public Utility Commission 
Rejects Rival Applications 
For More Intrastate Trans- 
port as Not Necessary 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Aug. 2. 
“Paramount rights” to render intra- 
state bus service, claimed by the Penn- 
sylvania General Transit Company be- 
cause its affiliated company, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, had been rendering 
railroad service over the route for 50 
yeagg; by the Public Service Coordinated 
Transport because one of its predeces- 
sors had served a street transportation 
system over the entire route for many 
years, and by the Nevin Bus Line, Inc., 
because it had first inaugurated a bus 
service along the route, were rejected 


by the Board of Public Utility Commis- | 


sioners in an order announced Aug. 1, 
‘denying applications of all the 
panies, 

“Under such circumstances,” the order 
said, “it~ might very well be that the 
Nevin Bus Line, Inc., which is now ren- 
dering the identical class of service but 
in a limited manner due to the restric- 

ions of this board, might have a para- 
mount right to increase the service which 


it has supplied for several years past | 


but which was denied by this Board be- 
cause public neeessity and convenience 
did not seeni to require it. 

“However, the Board finds and de- 


termines that public necessity and con-| 
venience does not require additional auto | 


bus transportation along the proposed 
route and therefore the claim of a 
prior right to give the service as be- 
tween the parties hereto need not be 
passed on in this application.” 

The applications of the Petinsylvania 
General Transit Company and the Nevin 
Bus Line sought the right to do intra- 
state business in New Jersey on the in- 
terstate buses operated by the petition- 
ers between New York and Philadelphia 
via Jersey City, Trenton, Camden and 
other places. The public service corpo- 
ration asked for similar rights between 
the communities. 

“Each petitioner,” the Board said, “ad- 
mjtted public necessity and convenience 
t# himself but denied its existence for 
the benefit of the other petitioners.” 

The Board held that all of the com- 
munities in question are being ade- 
quately served by the present railroad, 
street railway and auto bus transpor- 
tation. 

The Board also denied applications to 
serve parts of the same territory by 
B. J. Maguire, Inc., the White Way 
Tours, the ,Worth Motor Bus Corpora- 
tion, and the Pennjersey Rapid Transit 
Company. The Pennjersey company, 
however, was authorized to take over 
the operation of eight buses etween 
Riverside and Philadelphia from the 
Public Service Coordinated Transport. 





Unemployment Data 
Given for 12 States 


freliminary Statistics Show 2.1 
Per Cent Out of Work 


Preliminary unemployment figures for 
counties and cities in 12 States show 
that of the 7,276,260 people listed, 158,- 

039, or 2.1 per cent, were without jobs 

and able to work, according to a state- 

ment just issued by the Bureau of the 

Census. 
a West Palm Beach, Fla., with a pop- 

ulation of 26,613, and 1,765 out-of work, 
had the highest percentage Of unem- 
ployment of any city of more than 10,000 
announced up to this time, it was stated. 
The percentage of unemployment of that 


city was 6.6 per cent of the total pop-! 


ulation. 
Camden, N. J., with a population of 
117,172, reported 5,554 people out of 


work, a percentage of about 4.9 per cent, 
it was stated, and Jacksonville, Fla., had 
a percentage of a little more than 3 per 
cent of its 129,682 people out of work. 

Two counties in the State of Kentucky 
reported that every man in these coun- 
ties able to work was employed, it was 
said, and Leslie County, with a popula- 
tion of 10,769, and Robertson County, 
with a population of 3,344, reported no 
unemployment. Of the 4,047 people in 
Sequatche County, in the State of Ten- 
nesee, only one person was without a 
job, it was shown. . ; 

The total population of 11 counties in 
Pennsylvania was placed at 2,627,784, 
with 59,580 jobless, it was stated. For 
44 towns and cities in New Jersey with 
a combined population of 597,915, the 
number of unemployed was placed at 
19,692. 

Other partial unemployment reports 
from States were: Kentucky, 332,652, un- 
employed, 2,320; Iowa, 3 1,142, unem- 
ployed, 3,748; Tennessee, $53,779, un- 
employed, 1,654; Texas, 225,240, unem- 
ployed, 1,896; Virginia, 156,733, unem- 
ployed, 777; Washington, 186,919, unem- 

loyed, 3,075; Indiana, 700,152, unem- 


| 
com- 
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Public Utilities 


Production of Soft Coal | 
And Anthracite Increases 


The production of both soft coal and 
Pennsylvania anthracite was greater for 
the week ended July 26 than during the 
previous wrek, according to the weekly 
coal report of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, the full text of | 
which follows: | 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 26, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 7,993,000 net tons. Com- 
pared with the output in the preceding ; 
week, this shov’s an increase of 71,000 
tons, or 0.9 per cent. Production duy- 
ing the week in 1929 corresponding with 
that of July 26 amounted to 9,607,000} 
tons. | 

The total production of anthracite in} 
;the State of Pennsylvania during the | 
| week ended July 26 is estimated at 1,- 
— net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week, this shows 
jan increase o° 91,000 tons, or 7.0 per 
cent. Production during the week in 
1919 corresponding with that of July 26 


| amounted to 1,289,000 tons. 


‘Customs Court Says Yarn 
| Must Be Marked With Tag 








State of New York: 

New York City, Aug. 2. | 
Overruling a protest of William A. 
|Bird of Buffalo against the collector’s 
assessment of 10 per cent additional | 
duty, under section 304, tariff act of | 
1922, on shipments of linen yarn, the| 
| United States Customs Gourt finds that! 
this yarn could have been marked with | 
the name of the country of origin by 
|means of a tag. | 
The importer objected to the extra} 
|duty assessment for failure to comply! 
with the marking provisions and con- 
'tended that the yarn was incapable of 
being marked. (Protest 303444-G-534.) 


State Regula 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


California | 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has been au- 
thorized by the Railroad Commission to is- | 





tion 










sue and sell on or before Oct. 31, 1930, at 
not less than 9312 per cent of face value 
plus accrued inte t, $25,000,000 of its first 





and refunding mortgage gold bonds of se- 
ries F, dated June 1, 1930, due June 1, 1960, 
with interest at 442 per cent per annum, 
for the purpose of financing in part the 
cost of additions, extensions, betterments 
and improvements of its facilities. Ar- 
rangements have been made to sell the 







Current Production 





bonds at 9315 per cent of face value to the 
National City Company, the Cor ission said. 
The Commission has made an order ap-|} 





proving an agreement of the Pacific Gas & 
Electrie Co. with the RCA Communications, 
Inc., in which the former agrees to extend 


and facili- 
es of the RCA Communi- 
Abbotts Lagoon, Marin 


its electric 
ties to the premis 
jcations, Inc., at 
County. 

Harold G. Lamb has applied for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity to 
serve gas for heating and lighting purposes 
to the public in the town of Barstow, lo- 
cated in the Mojave Desert, in San Ber- 
nardino County. The gas proposed to be 
furnished, according to the application, is a 
liquefied petroleum gas of approximately 
2,800 B. T. U. 

The Union Pacific Stages of Galifornia 
has applied to the Railroad Commission for 
a certificate. of public convenience and ne- 

to operate a motor bus service be- 
tween San Bernardino and the California- 
Nevada line and intermediate points. 

The Key System Transit Co. has applied 
to the Commission for an order permitting 
the opération of a bus line in the City of 

| Richmond accordance with® a permit 
granted by the city ceuncil. 

Application has been filed with the, Com- 
mission by the Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., for 
of a pror 


distribution system 





cessity 


in 







issory note for $30,000, secured by 
a mort re on real estate, to refund a noce 
now outstanding for a similar amount, is- 
sued for the purpose of purchasing real gs- 
tate in the City of Fresno for a motor 
| Coach terminal. 

The Poultry Producers of Central Cali 
fornia, a corporation, has filed a complaint 
with the Commission alleging that the tran- 
sit privileges accorded shipments of yrain 
from various points in California to points 
on the Northwestern Pacific Railroad and 
milled in transit at Oakland are prefer- 
ential to Oakland and prejudicial to San 
Francisco in violation of section 19 of the 
public utilities act. 









The Commission has issued an order in 
the matter of a complaint filed by the 
Chamberlain Company, Inc., et al., agair 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 


| Railroad, the Pacific Electric Company and 
the Southerng Pacific Company, holding that 
freight rates applicable between Los An- 
geles and suburban pasts when used in 
combination with each $ther produced lower 
rates than defendants for move- 
ments within the switching limits of Los 
Angeles. The carriers have been ordered to 
| refund all charges collected which exceeded 
the charges maintained for longer hauls. 

| The Globe Grain & Milling Co. has filed a 
complaint with the Commission against the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
and the Southern Pacific Co. alleging thay 
the defendants charged unreasonable rates 
on shipments of cottonseed from the San 


assessed 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Production of Electricity by Public Utility Plants 
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The Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
daily average production of 258,300,000 


reports a 
kilowatt hours of electricity in Jun 
May. Total production in June 


kilowatt hours, of which 3,053,377,000 kilowatt hours 





‘Apr. 











May. June, July Aug. , Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


were produced by water power and 4,695,139,000 by 
fuel power. In May the total output was 8,014,202,000 
kilowatt hours. Of this amount 3,193,714,000 kilowatt 


hours were produced by water power, and 4,820,488,- 
000 kilowatt hours by fuel power. 











e, the same as in 
was 7,748,476,000 





Production of Electricity by Water Power in June 


an order authorizing the issuance | 


Joaquin Valley south to Los Angeles and in-} 


termediate points, and fram Calexico and 
points in the Imperial Valley north to Los 
Angeles. Complainant asks reparation. 
Georgia ; 
Georgia Power Co. has been ordered by 
the Public Service Commission to appear 
Sept. 16 to show cause why rates for 
wholesale industrial power and for powe) 
sold to municipalities should not be revised 


Joved, 12,858; West Virginia, 427,581,|to bring about uniformity throughout the 
unemployed 6,959; Connecticut, 584,778, | territory served. Residential and commer- 
unem nloyed, 17 157; Florida , 495.459, cial rates have heretofore been made uni- 

ployed, 17,785. " 7 | form. 
a a ie Nebraska 
| Chicago & North Western Railway has 


By Federal Agency 


- Calendar for Week of August 4 
Is Announced 


The Federal Trade Commission’s cal- 


endar of »ublic hearings for the week of | 


Aug. 4 was announced Aug. 2 as fol- 


petitioned the Railway Commis¥ion for au- 


thority to extend the following rule so as! 


to cover Nebraska intrastate traffic: “When 
the consignee of an inbound carload ship- 
ment which has been placed on inspection, 
hold or team tracks pays the charge 
thereon or receipts for the movement, 
thereby accepting delivery, and then orders 
|the shipment switched to another road for 
rebilling as a new shipment, a_ switching 
charge of $3.60 will be assessed.” 
Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania and Reading railroads have 

| been ordered by the Public Service Com- 


lows: |} mission to file a tariff schedule which shail 
The Commission’s investigation of cot-| provide rates for the transportation of fire 
tonseed prices will be resumed in Mont- brick, in carloads, from MerriN and all 
gomery, Ala., Aug. 4 other points in the Pittsburgh group to 
Trial examiner’s hearings (subject to , Harrisburg and Steelton, not to exceed $3.15 
changes in time)> per net ton, and to Swedeland, Ivy Rock, 


L. Wetchler & Sons, and others, of New 
York; taking of testimony, Aug. 4, New 
York City; alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of painters’ supplies. Docket 1829. 

Fayro Laboratories, Inc., of Pittsburgh; 
taking of testimony, Aug. 6, Washington; 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of a prep- 
aration of bath salts. Docket 1564. 


Edward L. Jenkins and Myrtle E. Auten, 


trading as Cheri, of Chicago; taking of tes- 
timony, Aug. 6, Chicago; alleged misrepre- 
sentation in sale of toilet articles. Docket 
1850, 
Pilzner Importing Company, and others, 
f New York; taking of testimony, Aug. 7, 
ew York City; alleged misrepresentation 
sale of malt syrup products. Docket 1842. 


Coatesville, Parkesburg, 
Pottstown, Reading, Phoenixville, Pencoyd, 
Chester, Bethlehem and Philadelphia, not 
to exceed $3.35 per*net ton. . 

Valley Railways will issue rebate slips 
covering increased fares authorized by the 
Public Service Commission to become effec- 
tive July 21. The action was taken volun- 


Conshohocken, 


ing a cenferencé on complaints against the 
rates by the State Legislative Board of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen et al. 
and West Shore Citizens Association. 
North Dakota 

The Minot Association of Commerce has 
filed a complaint against the-Soo Line Rail- 
way and the Interstate Transportation Com- 


tarily, the Commission announced, follow- | 


Found to Be 


Only Slightly Reduced by Drought 


Monthly Statement of Department of the Interior Shows Daily Average Output by 


Public Utility 


’ 


Drought conditions caused only a small decrease in June 


production of electricity-by water power, 


age output of electricity by public utility power plants was 
the same in June as in May, according to the monthly state- 


ment of the Department of the Interior. 


A summary of the statement was published in the issue 
The statement follows in full fext: 
The average daily production of electricity by public-utility 
power plants in the United States in June was 258,300,000 
kilowatt-hours—the same as the daily output for May. 

The total production of electricity by public utility power 
plants in June of this year was practically the same as in 


of Aug. 2. 


June, 1929. The curves of average total 


electricity show that the demand for electricity during May 
and June was about the same as during the same months 
in 1929 and apparently show that the decrease in the de- 
mand for electricity has probably ceased. 


cations that probably about the norma 


Kilowatt hours 


~ Water power 
1929* 1930 1929-1930 1928-1929 1929 1930 
January tt ee a a ar ee §,240,000,000 &,652,000,000 January . aa alee hae ie ataaalls +5 +13 33 34 
aOR... sca alew hein aun es ales 7,431,000,000 7,618,000,000 February . nae aiatelacain  Svitan ss i-2 ++12 33 35 
March ...cccecesccoccceces : 7,992,000,000 $,175,000,000 -March ......csesese errerrere +2 +10 39 40 
ROM >: paegauss OARS Soy Soe ae 7,882,000,000 8,000,000,000 April ...cscscccscess errecve +1 +15 42 41 
May ae raat ata een a raiatararatate 8,086,000,000 8,014,000,000 ROMAN! ON ae elewewae sie agus 1 +14 43 40 
OL. .pinveuaee ee eae ae a baceave 7.768,000,000 7,748,000,000 NI aa ea iw oe ae dae eiaaee eh on +11 40 39 
BIG bs waennsacae gatas hai wa eaee 8,072,000,000 eRe eae DE Lidar Cs Rbebane*euteenb ie ‘ f +13 38 ay 
BUMUSE pcan iaaiarrarened ocee 8,356,000,.000 =... .. 0.2. August . So saat rat chen ran aire . ate +11 34 , 
SOMtGMOE .cccccssesvcesseeenes ° BORE ONN OOO —§ ..cscdasder September ...... Pokey ae stata a +11 31 | 
Oetobe? . i. cacs a iak os eeeiae es kes 8,709,000,000 ~—,... ae NN Co. hosaabawkvareeds oe +10 31 
November Gite teeter eee eeeees BS OOO 000 sc vaveaene November ,..... aoaan eae ainsaie oa +6 32 : 
December 7 8,512,000,000 re RRO 806 awe aman ace ° a +8 32 
97,352,000,000 1l 36 
* Revised 
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pany (the latter company operating a truck 
line between Minot and Max), alleging that 
the present class rates between Minot and 
points east, west and south of Max on the 
Soo in connection with the truck company 
between Minot and Max are unreasonabte 
in that they exceed the rates prescribed for 
joint rail hauls. This case is of particular 


importance and has created widespread in- | 


terest because is the first time that a 
formal demand has been made for joint 
through rates in connection with « railroad 
and a truck company, the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners stated. 


it 


Texas 
Southern Pacific Transport Co. has been 
recognized in a formal order issued by the 
tailroad Commission as a common carrie: 
express company to engage in the business 
of transporting goods by means of motor 
truck and railroad. Its merchandise tariff 
embodying rates, rules and regulations has 
been approved, 
Virginia 
The effective date of new intrastate rates 





Production of Electric Power by Public Utility Plants 


Table Issued August 2 by the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior; Showing Output of All Such Plants in 
for April, May and June, 1930, Figures Being Given in Thousands of Kilowatt-hours, and 
Percentage Changes in Output From Previous Years in Last Two Columns 


The United States 


Power Plants Was Same as in May; Total 


Equalled That of June, 1929 


in demand will be shown in the months to follow. ; 

The decline in the daily production of electricity by the 
use of water power from May to June was small, even though 
drought conditions throughout ‘the country increased dur- 
ing June. 

The following tables show the total monthly production 
of electricity by public utility power plants in 1929 and 
1930. The quantities given in the tables are based on the 
operation of all power plants producing 10,000 kilowatt- 
hours or more per month, engaged in generating electricity 
ter public use, including centra) stations and electric railway 
plants. 
95 per cent of the total capacity. The output of those plants 
which do not submit reports is estimated, therefore the 
figures of output and fuel consumption as reported in the 
accompanying tables are on a 100 per cent basis. 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, cooperates in the preparation of these reports. 


and the daily aver- 


daily production of 


There are indi- 
1 seasonal increase 


Per cent change 


+ Based on output for 28 days. 





Ronn 
on edible livestock has been postponed by Co., freight service between Fort Atkinson, 


| the Corporation Commission from Aug. $5| Edgerton And Stoughton; Yellow Truck 
“0 Sept. 26. . . | Lines, Inc., freight service between Bara- 
Virginia Public Service Co. has been |), Basdahus d Kilb . Son Gik 

authorized by the Corporation Commission | eral, oe et ce Ton wer eaut, 
'to reduce electric rates ang establish a reight service yetween Valton an onewoc. 
uniform rate basis in the various communi- Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
ties served. The Commission estimated that | road has been authorized to make effective 
the reduction would aggregate about $400,-| Aug. 1 increased rates for commutation 
000 annually. The new rates for residential | passenger fare books for distances under 
5 miles to $3.75 per 50-ride book and 33 


and commercial lighting are $1 for the| les | ; 
|first 10 kilowatt hours or less used per| per 60-ride book for children. The rates 


eee es 


Reports are received from plants representing over | 


( 





Illinois Appoints Receiver 
For Insurance Company 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 2. 

A receiver has been appointed to liqui- 
date the business of the Gate-Way Life 
Insurance Company, of East St. Louis, 
organized in 1928 but not having quali- 
fied in the division of insurance to trans- 
act business within the two years al- 
lowed by law, it is announced by the Di- 
rector of Trade and Commeree, Leo H. 
Lowe. 

On petition of the Director, through 
the Attornéy General, Oscar E. Carl- 
strom, an order for the appointment of 
a receiver has been entered by Judge 
Henry G, Miller in the circuit court of 
St. Clair County, it was stated, and 
Alvin S. Keys has been named receiver. 








Compensation Fund 
Increases in State 


\ 


Pennsylvania Data Shows 
Greater Activity This Year 
Despite General Slump 


By George W. Van Wagner 
Statistician, Pennsylvania State Workmen's 
Insurance Fund 

The State Workmen’s Insurance Fund | 
has just closed its books for the year! 
1929 as of Mar. 31, 1930, and the results 
of the business transacted should prove 
very gratifying to the many thousands | 
of policyholders in the fund. Despite the | 
fact that there was a mark@d decline in; 
industrial activities during the latter | 
part of 1929, the premium income of the | 
fund amounted to $4,072,943.71. The} 
premium income of the fund is entirely | 
dependent on the wages paid by em-| 
ployers to employes, and therefore any 
reduction in pay rolls is reflected in a re- 
duced premium income. Nevertheless, | 
despite that unsettled industrial condi- | 
tion, the premium income only dropped | 
$25,000 below that of the year 1928. 
This figure is subject to verification by | 
our auditors. The fact that additional | 
audits yet to be made of 1929 business | 
will, without doubt, carry this figure 
beyond that of 1928, for which year the | 
premium income amounted to $4,098,- 
896.00. 

A comparison of the renewal and new | 
business premiums yaid into the fund | 
for the year 1930 thus far, as compared | 
with the year 1929, shows an increase in 
business of $187,573.00. This increase 
in premium reflects « very satis*actor 
condition. 

The number of policies cancelled at the 
end of Dec. 31, 1929, was the smallest 
number cancelled by , vli:yholders of the 
| fund at the close of any one year in its 
history. This fact can mean nothing but 
| that the policyholders of the State fund 
| are satisfied with the fund’s methods of 
doing business, of the honest and sincere 
| effort made to satisfy the employer and 
the employe, and of the humane treat- 
ment that always has been accorded to all 
ve employes of policyholders in the 
und. 
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Injunction Is Dissolved 
Against Modern Woodmen 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 2. 
A temporary injunction restraining 
the head camp of the Modern Woodmen 
of America from putting its new rates 
into effect was dissolved Aug. 1 by Judge 
Henry G. Miter sittirig on the Wash- 
ington County Circuit Court at Nash- 
ville. The injunction was issued July 24 
by Judge Louis Bernreuter of the same 
court. A change in venue was obtained, 


Judge Bernrewter is a member of the 
Woodmen. 

The chairman of the National Protest 
Committee of the Woodmen, A. E. 
Rouland, announced that the protest- 
ers would push a mandamus suit filed 
in the Sangamon County Circuit Court 
to compel the head officers to submit new 
rates to a referendum. 
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Right to Drugs Deniec 


| Medical Practice Act of Illinois 
Is Interpreted 





State of Mlinois: 


Springfield, Aug. 2 
Persons holding licenses under the 
| medical practice act of 1923, and holders 
of restricted licenses under prior acts, 


! 


| giving them the right only to practice 


| 


~ | ruling of the Attorney General, 


osteopathy and obstetrics may not use 
anaesthetics and other drugs and medi- 
cines in obstetrical cases, according to a 
scar E. 
| Carlstrom. 

| Such practitioners, therefore, in the 
opinion of Mr, Carlstrom, are not en- 
titled to register undér the Harrison 
| Antinarcotic Act to obtain narcotics for 
itheir obstetrical practice, since under the 
; Provisions of that act practitioners may 
I titled to administer narcotics to patients. 
| In examining applicants for licenses 
junder the State statute to practice sys- 
tems or methods of treating human ail- 
iments without the use of drugs or medi- 
cines and without operative surgery, the 
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it was explained, due to the fact that | hazardous, 


| 


| opinion. 


Restricted Licensees, 


register only if they are lawfully en-| 
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Insurance 


School Teaching ° 
Said to Present 
Certain Hazards 





Federal Specialist Points to 
Danger in Isolated. Sec- 
tions and in Areas Subject 
To Storms and Floods 





| Teaching in the public schools is haz- 
| ardous under certain circumstances, the 
pean in education law, W. W. Kee- 
| secker, stated orally Aug. 2 at the Office 
|of Education, Department of the Interior. 
| Considerable personal danger sur- 
{rounds the profession in some rough 
' mountainous, rural, and isolated sections, 
and in congested urban centers popu- 
lated by a low and ignorant type of peo- 
ple, Mr. Keesecker said. In large cities 
the fire hazard imperils the teacher in 
;old_ and badly equipped buildings, and 
cyclone and flood areas give rise every 


| Spring to periodic dangers, he declared. 


Mr. Keesecker pointed out these dan- 


gers in commenting upon a recent ruling 


of the Attorney General of Oregon in- 
volving an interpretation of the work- 
men’s compensation law of that State in 
which it was held that teaching in a 
normal school was not an hazardous oc- 
cupation. (V U. S. Daily, 1735). 


Isolated Cases 

In mountainous and isolated sections 
where culture is rather low, danger con- 
fronts the teacher in enforcing disci- 
pline, he said. Both students and parents 
are known to threaten teachers and cases 
are frequent in which the teacher has 
been assaulted in the performance of 
his duty. In isolated communities in 
which the schools are attended by over- 
grown boys of rough and coarse char- 
acter, women teachers have suffered af- 
fronts and even attacks and loss of life 
at their hands, the specialist explained. 
Again, in large urban centers, teachers 
dealing with children of foreign paren- 
tage and of low culture, especially in 
the slum districts, have to exercise con- 


| Siderable tact, even to the point of per- 


sonal humiliation sometimes, in order to 
avoid physical injury at the hands of 
threatening students and parents alike, 
Mr. Keesecker said. 


Aside from the personal dangers as- 
sociated with enforcement of discipline, 
r. Keesecker pointed out dangers of a 


Y\kind that seem within workmen’s -com- 


pensation laws. Old and badly equipped 


| buildings, which in congested areas often 


are fire traps, have dangers about them 
that introduce very pronounced hazards, 


| he explained. 


Faulty Equipment 

Faulty ‘eating arrangements, danger- 
ous equipment both in class rooms and 
in laboratories, and hidden evils danger- 
ous to life and limb occur in many old 
buildings. Injuries coming in the course 
of one’s employment, when compensa- 
tion be predicated upon the hazardous 
character of the occupation, should take 
into account conditions of this kind just 
as those in a mine or a quarry or some 
industry are taken into account, Mr. Kee- 
secker said. The circumstances should 
determine the degree of the hazard, he 
added. 


Areas subjected to cyclones and floods 
present a perennial hazard to the 
teacher, he pointed out. In the western 
States, schools are blown away by sud- 
den storms with sufficient frequency to 
associate teaching in such places as 
fraught with hazard, Mr. Keesecker de- 
clared. 

Ordinarily teaching is not regarded as 
Mr. Keesecker continued. 
Teachers are performing a public serv- 
ice usually surrounded by circumstances 
so admirably favorable to their work 
that little personal danger is associated 
with the profession, he said. They act 
in accordance with a well-known system, 
teach and execute their obligations with 
the assurance that what they do is ac- 
cepted by the governing authorities em- 
ploying them and sustained by public 


At a glance, Mr. Keesecker commented, 
the teaching occupation is not in a class 
of mining, no. does it fall along with 
those industries which in the manufac- 
ture of their products introduce condi- 
tions dangerous to life and®limb. But 
what applies to teaching generally does 
not always govern particular cases, the 
specialist concluded, and those cases 
sometimes, in the light of surrounding 
| facts, may well fall within the category 
|of hazardous occupations. 





| Decrease Is Shown 
In Diphtheria Cases 





Miningitis and Scarlet’ Fever 
| Also Decline During Week 





'! The number of cases of diphtheria, 
| meningitis, and scarlet fever showed a 
| decrease for the week ended July 12, 
compared with the corresponding week 
of last year, according to the weekly 
statement issued by the Public Health 
Service, Aug. 1, There were six more 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
than for the same week of 1929, it was 
stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 


month, 8 cents per kilowatt hour for the 
next 90, graduated down to 4 cents for all 
in excess of 300 kilowatt hours in the 
case of residential lighting and to 34% cents 
for the excess above 800 kilowatt hours 
for commercial service. 
Wisconsin 

The Railroad Commission has announced 
the granting of authority to operate: Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co., bus service be- 
tween Fond du Lac and Green Bay; Fox 
| Bus Co., bus service between LaCrosse and 
‘Hillsbogo; Fort Transportation & Service 


By water power, 1930 





April 

United States ...ccesccececs 3,283,738 
New England .....scccccercecess 235,062 
Middle Atlantic ....... 663,389 
Fast North Central 249,590 
West North Central. ......cecces 147,400 
South Atlantic MIRA en 629,838 
East’ South Central .....-scccece 249,046 
West South Central .....-.eeees 4,639 
Momntain o..ccrcccccccsees eccece 265,262 
Pacific ...+.+ eoccecceoceesesecces 839,512 





May June April 

3,193,714 3,053,337 4,716,251 
220,277 203,703 285,339 
616,585 571,186 1,375,118 
255,066 219,147 1,624,215 
171,664 154,725 352,658 
505,093 449,847 389,155 
252,756 238,853 52,095 
7,421 4,170 400,472 
274,615 278,770 42,424 
890,237 932,936 194,775 


;now in effect are based on 1.5 cents per 
mile for 50 and 60 ride books for adults, 


subject to the 3-mile rate as a minimum. | 


|For distances of 3 miles and under the 
| present rates are $2.25 per 50-ride book and 
| $2.70 per 60-ride book, or an average of 
4.5 per ride. Children’s commutation book; 
are based on 1 cent per mile, subject to 
the 3-mile rate as a minimum, resulting 
in a rate of $1.50 per 50-ride book and 
$1.80 per 60-ride book, or 3 cents per ride. 





subject of materia medica is excepted 
|from the examination of such applicants, 
|Mr. Carlstrom explained in his opinion 
ito the Director of the Department of 
| Regi tration and Education, M.-F. Walsh. 
| The Attorney General quoted from the 
opinion of the Illinois Supreme Court 
‘ the case of People v. Witte, 315 Ill. 
282, to the effect that “the practitioner 
who possesses a restricted license volun- 


The 96 cities repogting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate popuation of more than 
32,040,000. The estimated population ,of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 30,480,000. Weeks ended July 12, 
1930, and July 13, 1929: 


Cases reported 





The new schedule establishes the 5-mile BE ge : y Orn | Diphtheria: 1930 1929. 
rate as a minimum, resulting in a rate of |tarily imposed upon himself. the limita- 6 EAD odes i cau wens a 782 988 
7.5 cents per ride for adults and 5 cents|tions under which he practices. 96 cities ..... at eee 534 
Measles: 
BRO MMNOGS: «cnc gamabonanae 4,980 4,822 
96ecities ...... z . 1,586 911 
| Meningococcus meningitis: 
| APNEA. 5 oioessenlescee 75 123 
OO GNON 5. cas dene wees y 45 82 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States ‘ jvanobe. ae 43 
Scarlet fever: 
Percentage 46 States ...cseesse-eeeee 1,227 1,339 
By fuels, 1930 Total, 1930 change 96 cities ..... eeeees erseee 443 506 
May June April May June May June Smallpox: 
4,820,488 4,695,139 7,999,989 8,014,202 7,748,476 —1 rf . 0 40 
291,606 283,713 520,401 511,883 487,416 ont —3| 46 States tere ees « 58 : 
1,455,002 1,411,626 2,038,507 2,071,587 1,982,812 +5 +2 96 cities 1... +seeeees ore 43 1 
1,647,262 1,551,561 1,873,805 1,902,328 1,770,708 —1 —3| Typhoid fever: 
329,448 329,060 500,058 501,112 483,785 +8 +4 46 States 655 595 
408,727 406,005 1,018,993 913,820 855,852 —16 ~— 96 bities elias: oes9 99 84 
52,713 51,951 301,141 305,469 290,804 +4 +4 Deaths reported 
404,597 418,825 405,111 412,018 422,995 +7 +6 P ; 
45,001 47,968 307,686 319,616 326,728 —9 —5| Influenza and pneumonia: 
186,132 194,440 1,034,287 1,076,369 1,127,376 —1 SBE OO cltlew o.sctcacanpedceck Oe 332 
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Glider Licenses 
Have Been Issued 


To 43 Applicants 


‘Aeronautics Branch An- 


nounces That Thus Far All 


| Western Pacific over its own lines 


Pilots Have Been Licensed | 
For Commercial Flying 


1760) 


THE UNITED 


Aviation 


Proposal for Second Rail way 
Into San Francisco Favored 


|Report 
| Approval Be Given to 


to I. C. C. by Examiner Wood Recommends That 


Western Pacific’s Plan 


For Competing Rail Entrance 


\ 
Entrance into San Francisco by the 
in 
competition with the Southeyn Pacific and 


|a~voo? Jt was further testified that such 
cision of freight rates was in accord- 
ance with the custom prevailing in Cal- 


|the Santa Fe, has been recommended to|ifornia, and that various lines, includ- 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission by} ing subsidiaries of the Southern Pa- 


‘%xaminer 0. D. Wood. His report, just | cific, divide their freight rates in that 


All of the commercial type, 
pilot licenses have been issued by 
Aeronautics 1] : 
» since 
Soslestiom, the Department announced | 
Aug. 2. The first license issued is held | 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce | 
for Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young,} 
while the Director of Air Regulation, | 
Gilbert G. Budwig, holds the second, The} 
announcement follows in full text: | 
The Aeronautics Branch of the De-| 
partment of Commerce has issued 43) 
glider pilot licenses since the receipt of| 
the first application for such license the | 
first of this year. This number includes 
pilots of the Aeronautics Branch who 
have been licensed, as well as other in-| 

dividuals. . . 

Glider pilot license number one 1s held 
by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, and | 
Gilbert G. Budwig, Director of Air Regu- | 
lation of the Aeronautics Branch, has | 
been issued pilot license number two. 


No Written Examination 

All of the licenses which have been | 
issued are of the commercial type. In | 
order to receive this type of license the 
applicant shall pass a physical examina- | 
tion of the same nature as’ is now re-| 
quired for the private airplane pilot li-| 
cense. There is no written examination | 
but the applicant shall, in addition to 
normal take-offs and landings, complete 
a series of general and moderate banks, 
360-degree turns and precision landings. 
There are, in all, three types of glider- | 
pilot licenses issued by the Aeronautics 
Branch—student, noncommercial, and 
commercial. Those issued to students 
authorize the holder to receive instruc- | 
tion and ’o solo licensed gliders while | 
under the supervision of a licensed glider 
pilot. The noncommercial glider pilot | 
license sexves the group that is desir- 
ous of operating gliders only for sport 
and pleasure. This license parallels, to 


the | 


7364 (the conclusions of which were 


Branch of the Department of | published in the issue of Aug. 1), out-| important 
he receipt of the first | lined the situation as follows in full text: | steel companies, 


At its north end on Quint Street, a 
little south of Islais Creek channel, the 
proposed line of the new company would 
connect with the Quint Street line. The 
latter line is now jointly owned and op- 
erated alternately for a year at a time 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, hereinafter called the 
Santa Fe, and the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, hereinafter called the 
Southern Pacific, under a franchise from 
the city which permits any other rail- 
road company having more than 50 
miles of railroad in operation to acquire 


;an equal ownership therein and equal 


rights to operate thereon. 

A little north of this point of connec- 
tion the Quint Street line runs _ into 
Third Street and crosses the Islais Creek 
channel on a drawbridge, which also 
carries the tracks of the Market Street 
Railway. Just north of the bridge it 
crosses the,square between Tulare and 
Marin Streets and runs into Illinois 
Street, where it connects with the West- 
ern Pacific tracks leading to the Twenty- 
fifth Street yard and. wharves of the 
latter carrier. Adjoining the southerly 
part of the Quint Street line, a little 
south of the point where the applicant’s 
proposed line would connect with it, are 
the joint stockyards of the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Santa Fe. 

The Western Pacific indicates that it 
would participate in the operation of the 
Quint Street Line on equitable terms, 
but that its main purpose in asking for 
an interest in that line is to secure the 
use thereof to connect the proposed line 
of the New Company with the Western 
Pacifie’s tracks and yard at Twenty- 
Fifth Street, and thus secure all-rai 
access to the industries in San Fran- 
cisco which it now serves and other con- 
cerns which it may serve in the future 


a degree, the private airplane pilot li- 
cense. The commercial license entitles | 
the holder to give instruction on eee 
gliders and to engage in commercial! G74 Line. * * * 
i flying. Glider and glider pilot ad, beet =e 
, Se adamanlany in States which} The main line of + gh ag — 
ire Federal licenses for aircraft and | terminates at Oakland, Calif. From that 
lise point its cars are transported across San 


as well as the industries, including the 
joint stockyards, located on and adjoin- 
ing the southerly part of the Quint 


First to Be Licensed 

The names and addresses of the first 
14 individuals, not including pilots of the 
Aeronautics Branch, who have been is- 
ued glider licenses are: . 
. Saseel Holderman, Le Roy, N. Y.; 
John H. Livingston, Theodore W. Sellers, 
Aurora, Ill.; John E. Pratt, South 
Charleston, Ohio; Richard Beckley, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; E. W. Luhrsen, Edward A. 
Keyes, St. Paul, Minn; Earl R. Lyon, 
Redondo Beach, Calif.; Edwin G. Gettins, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Frank J. Slauter, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Myron E. Terry, | Of Through Rates Sought 
Cleveland, Ohio; Richard M. Clifton, 
Santa Monica, Calif.; Earl R. Mitchell, 
San Diego, Calif.; Maurice Evans, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


}of San Francisco, where it has a station 
and 


as aforesaid, with its docks and wharves 


|to the north. Other trackage extends 
westerly on Army Street to an industrial 
section a mile or so to the west, and still 
other trackage extends northwesterly to- 
wards the center of the city. 


Short Line Divisions 


operated by the New Company, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Western Pac- 
lific, in order to secure short-line divi- 
sions of through rates, and thus help 
the parent company bear the burden of 
|the expense of the new construction. 
It is to extend along the eastern border 
|of the south part of San Francisco, pass- 
‘ing by a tunnel through the ridge of 
Hunter’s Point, and along the easterly 
side of the San Francisco peninsula, 
jpartly over the shallow waters of the 
which have widespread interest, it was|bay near the shore and partly through 
stated orally Aug. 2 by W. B. Stone of} marsh lands adjoining the shore. It 
the Publications Division. | would pass a little to the east, or along 
The list of publications is distributed | the east border, of the towns on the pen- 
to about 60,000 persons and it is ex-|insula. There would be some 6.5° miles 
pected the number will increase mate-|0f pile trestle and 1,500 feet of timber- 
rially when the public is informed that! lined tunnel. The track would be_ laid 
the mimeographed material is _listed.| generally with 85-pound re-lay rail. 
Anyone interested in the Bureau’s pub-| The line is intended to be used for 
lications, which cover a large field of }some time for freight traffic only. It 
subjects, may have his name put on the| Would serve an area, as stated by the ap- 
mailing list, said Mr. Stone. By mimeo- | plicant, of about 38,000 acres, in which 
graphing, the Bureau is able to keep its|is a population of some 50,000. Includ- 
publications up to date, whereas printed|ing in this population are all the towns 
material is often old by the time it has|on the line of the Southern Pacific, and 
come from the press. Most of the ma-|included in the area mentioned is all 
terial made public by the Bureau is now| the land east of that line, much of which 
mimeographed instead of @rinted, Mr.|is marsh land and land covered by the 
Stone added. shallow waters of San Francisco Bay. 


as In the Bay View district, in the south- 
Pesciiasion is Agked |i" 26% 5, te ty of Se Free. 
In 10 Labor Disputes 


Bureau of Mines Prepares 
To Widen Scope of Reports 


The monthly report of publications is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines now carries 
not only printed matter but reports of 
investigations and information circulars, 








|cisco, just south of Hunter’s Point and 
}about 1.5 miles southerly from the north 
‘end of the proposed line, the New Com- 
| pany plans to establish a railroad yard 
| With a capacity of about 200 cars. This 
location is now tideland and the ground 
| would be filled in for the yard, which 
would be the north terminus of the line. 
Throughytrains would run to that point 
_, {and trains for the south would be made 
Ten new labor disputes, three of which) up there. 
were adjusted along with two old dis-; According to present plans, two 
putes, were reported to the Department}through trains daily and one local train 
of Labor for settlement during the week| daily, except Sunday, would be operated 
ended Aug. 1, according to Hugh L.| each way between Bay View and Stock- 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation Serv-|ton, the Western Pacific furnishing to 
ice, One of the old disputes which| the New Company the necessary loco- 
was adjusted through efforts of the De-| motives and freight cars. Between the 
partment involved 1,700 metal workers at! Bay View yard and the Western Pa- 
McKeesport, Ra., who struck because of| cific’s Twenty-Fifth Street yard the in- 


Strike of 1,700 Pennsylvania 
Metal Workers Is Settled 


Francisco Bay on car barges to the City | 
certain railroad trackage, part of | 
which connects the north end of the track | 
in which it seeks to acquire an interest, | 


jat Twenty-fifth Street, about 1,000 feet | 


The proposed line is to be built and} 


a wage cut but later accepted the cut. 
At the close of the week there were 
32 strikes and 17 controversies which 
had not reached the strike stage, await- 
ing settlement. Adist of the new cases 
$! 
eet makers, Bostén, Mass.—Strike 
of an unreported number of raincoat 
makers; pending; wages and working con- 
s 
= Cola Co., Scranton, Pa.—Strike of 
an unreported number of employes; pend- 
ing; working conditions. 
eS ooth Flinn Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Strike of 35 hoisting engineers; pend- 
ing; sympathy with Rochester strikers, 

New First National] Bank Building, Scran- 
ton, Pa.—Controversy with an unreported 
number of structural iron workers; pend- 
ing; asked union ‘wages and union con- 
PT eentenars Tee Co., Scranton, Pa,—Con- 
troversy with 50 employes; pending; wages 
cut $5 per week. 

Barbers, Chicago, Jll.—Controversy with 
an unreported mumber ef parbers; pend- 
ing: cause not yet reported. 
are ioe Wchana, Santa Maria, Calif.— 
Strike of 800 lettuce pickers; unclassified; 
proposed 10 per cent wage cut; returned 

cut. 
isl Cannery, Winesville, Calif.— 
Strike of 200 cannery workers; adjusted; 
increase refused; places of strikers filled. 

Kendig Clothing Co, Lansdale, Pa.— 
Strike of 65 garment workers; adjusted; 
wage cuts; part have returned, others to 

urn later, 
ri Hall Building, Schenectady, N, Y.— 
Strike of 105 building workers; adjusted; 
jurisdiction of cutting chases; satisfac- 
tory settlement. 


terchange would be by switch engines. 
These switch engines and crews would 
|be joint as between the Western Pacific 
|and the New Company, The crews would 
'be considered the New Company’s crews 
|between the connection with the Quint 
Street Line and Bay View yard, and 
Western Pacific crews between the con- 
jnection of the Quint Street Line and the 
Western Pacific interghange. Cost of 
operation would be divided accordingly. 


Equipment to Be Rented 
From Western Pacific 


The New Company has a tentative 
jundeystanding with the Western Pa- 
cific for the rental of necessary locomo- 
| tives, the supply of needed freight equip- 
ment, and the establishment of rates and 
divisions, On transcontinental traffic 
the New Company would be ullowed 18 
per cent of the revenue accruing west of 
the Missouri River. On other traffic reve- 
nue would be allowed on a mileage pro- 
rate, with a minimun. of 20 per cent to 
the New Company. The allowance of 18 
per cent to the New Company would nec- 
essarily reduce the divisions of the West- 
ern Pacific and its connections. 

It was testified that the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Companies, hereinafter called 
the Missouri Pacific, the Rio Grande, and 
the Burlineton, respectively, had agreed 
to such reductions in their divisions, but 
that the Union Pacific had not. yet so 





43 glider| made in Finance Docket Nos. 7025 and | manner, 


| In South San Francisco are’ several 
industries, including two 
é union sto¢kyards, at 
| which 6,263 cars of livestock were re- 
ceived in 1928, two meat packing houses 
| and slaughterhouses, in which 40 or 45 
per cent of the livestock consumed in 
|San Francisco is slaughtered, a detin- 
|ning plant, a paint factory, a rice mill, 
jand marble works. The S. S. F. Belt, 
as above noted, serves many of these 
|industries, This railroad was formerly 
controlled by Swift & Company, but 
|it is now apparently controlled by or in 
|the interest of the Southern Pacific as 
|on December 1, 1928, it was acquired by 
Herbert Fleishhacker, who is acting as 
}one of the directors nominated by the 
|Southern Pacific on the board of direc- 
tors of the Central California Traction 
|Company. An agreement has since been 
;made under which Southern Pacific en- 
|gines and crews perfcrm all the switch- 
| ing service of the S. S. F, Belt. * * * 


| Comparison of Western 
Pacific and Southern Pacific 


The Western Pacific is a much younger 
and less developed carrier than the 
|Southern Pacific. The latter built its 
|first railroad into San Francisco in 1863, 
| while the line of the former was not be- 
| gun until after the beginning of the pres- 
}ent century. The Western Pacific has 926 
|miles of main line and 483 miles of 
‘branch lines, while the Southern Pa- 
\cific has 8,975 miles of railroad in the 
| Western States. Although the Western 
Pacific seems to be growing somewhat 
more rapidly than the Southern Pa- 
| cific, its gross revenues having increased 
ifrom $12,505,000 in 1922 to $16,433,000 
|in 1927, while the Southern Pacific rev- 
{enues increased only about 5 per cent 
| between those years, the latter is still 
tar ahead in t!.e development_of traffic 
resources. 

The Southern Pacific has a large mile- 
age in California entering practically 
jall the productive regions of the State, 
| while the Western Pacific lines serve 
only about ore-half of the territory so 
|served by its competitor in the northerly 
‘half of California and none in the south- 
erly half. Less than 20 per cent of the 
industries in the San Francisco Bay 
|area are served by the Western Pacific. 

In behalf of the Southern Pacific it 
is claimed that the more limited terri- 
tory of the Western Pacific in California 
is offset by the more extensive area 
from which it draws traffic in central 
|territorv_ through the Missouri Pacific 
jand the Burington. 
| It is also asserted that the Western 
| Pacific has access to all areas a.d in- 
|dustries served by the Southern Pacific 
by through rates to all points, and that 
in the San Francisco switching limits 
the latter arrier switches Western Paci- 
fic cars to all points reached by South- 
{ern Pacific lines at the extremely low 
rate of $2.~° per car. 

Western Pacific officials, however, 
deny that the large mileage of its east- 
ern connections compensate it for its 
lack of western traffic territory, and 
say that the joint rates which the West- 
ern Pacific has with the Southern Pa- 
| cific to and from nearly all points in 








Southern Pacific territory are of little 
practical benefit as a substitute for 
feeder lines, as the Southern Pacific 
holds at least 90 per cent of the out- 
ent business from industries on its 
ine. 

To keep pace with the Southern Pa- 
cific so far as practicable, the Western 
Pacific has for several years been ex- 
tending its lines and improving its serv- 
ice in many directions. In the years 
1927, 1928, and 1929, it spent over $2,- 
500,000 in capital improvements, be- 
sides rehabilitation work amounting to 
$1,000,000 a year charged to operating 
expenses in each of the last two years. 

In_ conjunction with the Rio Grande, 
the Missouri Pacific, and the Burling- 
ton it has been developing trans-conti- 
|nental routes in which it competes with 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe 
on traffic between San Francisco and 
points on the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, * * * 


Savings Claimed 
| By Western Pacific 


The applicants claim that operation 
over the proposed line would effect a 
saving of 100 train wiles a day in han- 
dling the same business, because the 
Western Pacific now has to run addi- 
tional trains from Sacramento to Oak- 
land in order to make morning deliver- 
ies of San Francisco business, and has 
| to split the time of arrival of these trains 
jat Oakland in order to avoid barge con- 
gestion. This saving, it is testified, 
would amount to $50,000 a year. Other 
|economies due to operations over the 
proposed line, applicants assert, would 
raise the savings of the Western Pa- 
cific system, due to the changed opera- 
tions, to $134,614 a year, and when the 
State Belt line traffic is handled over 
the new line to $216,959 per year, No 
“created” or increased traffic is con- 
sidered in these estimates. 

_ In behalf of the Southern Pacific it 
is claimed that there is no economic 
jneed for the proposed line, that the 

Southern Pacific is able to handle all 
the business of the San Francisco pen- 
insula, _present and prospective, and 
can do it much more economically than 
the Western Pacific, as its line is al- 
ready constructed through that terri- 
tory. It is also asserted that the Western 
Pacific traffic is expeditiously handled 
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Railway’s Offer of Funds 
For Harbor Work Accepted 


Pending an appropriation for the pur- 
pose, the Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has accepted the 
offer of the Chicago and Nerth Western 
Railway Company to advance $40,000 
for dredging and other work in Ashland 
Harbor, Mich. : 


The river and harbor authorization act 
approved July 38, 1930, authorized the 
modification of the project for the im- 
provement of this harbor to provide in- 
creased channel facilities and also the 
dredging of a basin 22 feet in depth and 
about 4,000 feet long in the easterly por- 
tion of the harbor. 


As it is desired to inaugurate work as 
soon as possible in the interests of navi- 
gation, and as no appropriations for this 
purpose will be available until the ap- 


proval of the next river and harbor ap-| 


propriation act, it was decided to accept 
the advance of the necessary money un- 
der authority of the act of Mar. 3, 1925, 
which authorizes the Secretary of War 
to receive moneys from local interests 
and expend them in the immediate pros- | 
ecution of an authorized work and to} 
repay these moneys from appropriations | 
which may later be approved. 


(Issued by Department of War.) 


‘American Vessels Lead 
Panama Canal Traffic 


Vessels of American registry led all 
others in the number of transits through 
the Panama Canal in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, according to a statement 
on Aug. 2 by the Canal Administration. 


The statement follows in full text: 


4, 1930 
Shipping 
| 


| 


Status of Illinois Waterway 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Inland Waterways 


House Committee 


Fixed by Secretary of War Studies Revision 


Mr. Hurley Says Work of Completing Project Will Pro- 
ceed if State Fulfills Agreement It 


| Of Flood Control 


Has Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


approval of expenditures and obligations 
by the Secretary of War and subject to 
other specified conditions relative to 
claims against the United States. 


| In his statement, Secretary Hurley 
| points out that to date he had received 
no reply from his letter to Governor Em- 
merson. “However,” he added, “inas- 
|}much as Governor Emmerson and I are 
both in accord in our desire for early 
prosecution of this project, I feel cer- 
tain that an early solution will be 
reached.” 


Secretary Hurley calls attention to the 
fact that Congress did not appropriate 
$7,500,000 for completion of the Illinois 
River, as many believed, but merely au- 
thorized the Department of War to ex- 
pend funds authorized therein from ap- 


| propriations subsequently made for river 


and harbor improvement. 

In order, therefore, to speed up the 
work on the Illinois waterway, Secretary 
Hurley says that he suggested to Gov- 
ernor Emmerson that the State of IIli- 
nois advance $2,000,000 for 'that purpose, 
but the governor advised that such an 
advance was not possible under the law 
making the State appropriations. 

Governor Emmerson then, the Secre- 





Commercial traffic through the Panama 
Canal in the fiscal year 1930, was made 
up of vessels of 24 nationalities. Tran- 
sits of vessels of United States registry, 
totaling 2,885, exceeded those of any 
other nationality, with British, German, 
Norwegian, Japanese, Dutch, and Swed- 
ish following in the order named. The 
vessels of these seven nationalities made 
up 90.5 per cent of the total transits, 
and 92.3 per cent of the net tonnage, 
Panama Canal measurement, and paid 
92.2 per cent of the tolls collected dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930. 


Commissioner Says Iowa 


Will Protest Rail Merger 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Aug. 2. 


The Chairman of the Iowa Railroad 
Commission, Fred P. Woodruff, an- 
nounced orally Aug. 2 that Iowa would 
joint with Minnesota in presenting oppo- 
sition to the proposed Great North- 
ern-Northern Pacific merger if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission consents 
to open the case. The protest of the 
Iowa Commission has been filed with the 
Federal Commission, Mr. Woodruff 
stated. The merger is opposed on the 


tary says, made a counter proposal that 
the Federal Government enter into cer- 
tain joint contracts for construction of 
the project, but the latter could find no 
legal authority for such a step. 
Secretary Hurley’s statement, together 


follow in full text: 


Tender to Government 
Made by Governor 


Early this year, Governor Emmerson | 


of Illinois approached the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the suggestion that it take 
over the Illinois Waterway and make 
it a Federal waterway 


tions of the State were insufficient to 


circumstances the project would have to 
be abandoned indefinitely if the Federal 
Government would not take it over and 
complete it. The State 
through its representatives asked 
Federal Government to take over the 
unexpended portion of the Illinois funds 
available for the construction and as- 
sume responsibility for the completion 
of the canal. 

In a letter dated Mar. 19, 1930, Gov- 





same grounds advanced by Iowa dur-|} 
ing the merger hearings, that such ac-| 
tion might adversely affect other roads! 
operating in the State 


Power Permit Sought | 


For Project in Oregon 


A. L. Houghtaling and associates, of 
Bridge, Oreg., have applied to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for a preliminary 
permit for a power project on Rock 
Creek and its tributaries, in Coos County, 
Oregon. 

The contemplated development would 
include a storage dam and reservoir on 
Rock Creek, a flume and pipe line about 
two and one-half miles long, and a 
power house. The estimated power ca- 
pacity is 3,400 horsepower. 

The project would affect public lands 
adjacent to and in Umpqua National 
Forest. 


by the Southern Pacific and particularly 
that cars of livestock are always moved 
promptly and with the least practica- 
ble delay, and at extremely low 
rates. * * * 

The applicants have made an impres- 
sive showing of the Western Pacific’s 
need of' an all-rail entrance into San 
Francisco to meet the competition of 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe 
and to build up its relatively weak road 
into a more complete transportation unit 
and a more efficient section of the great 
transcontinental system of which it 
forms so indispensable a part. 

Its competitors are strong railroad 
systems whose lines penetrate much 
wider areas of country than it serves 
and to meet them upon fairly equal 
terms the Western Pacific must have 
favorable access to more and greater 
sources of traffic. The slow and un- 
certain. barge service, which places the 
Western Pacific at a constant disad- 
vantage of several hours in compari- 
son with the Southern Pacific, and the 
improvements and extensions of the lat- 
ter carrier indicate clearly the need for 
the Western Pacific and its transcon- 
tinental system of an all-rail route into 
San Francisco. 7 


The need of the city of San Francisco 
and the peninsula for an additional line 
of railroad in the peninsula is also im- 
pressive. Although the deep waters of 
the bay are nearer its west shore so that 
the peninsula should apparently have 
developed more rapidly than the eastern 
shore of the bay, it has not so developed 
but has lagged far behind the eastern 
shore, and the applicants’ contention 
that such slower development has been 
largely due to lack of railroad competi- 
tion appears to be justified. 

The record indicates that the commu- 
nities and interests to be served thereby, 
as well as the Western Pacific and its 
eastern connections, require that this 
earrier have an all-rail entrance into 
San Francisco, and tkat the results of 
such an entrance, after the first few 
probably disappointing years, will be 
satisfactory. With the construction of 
the new line the development of the pen- 





insula will probably be more rapid than 
it has been in the past and the growth | out the fact that it. will be impossible 


of traffic substantial and steady. 





ernment. 
the unexpended balance of the State 
waterway fund, which he estimated as 
approximately $4,142,000 on July 1, 1930, 
would be made available for the prose- 
cution of work on, the waterway. He 
reserved for the State of Illinois from 


this fund the sum of $2,730,000 for the | 
required construction and alteration of | 


bridges over the waterway. He tendered 
the balance of $1,412,000 to the Federai 


Government for other construction work. | 


It was on these conditions that the Fed- 


| eral Government expressed its willing-| 
ness and made its plans to take over 


the waterway. 
A misconception exists in the minds 


of many that Congress appropriated $7,- | 


500,000 for the Illinois waterway. No 
funds were appropriated by the river 


and harbor act of July 3, 1930, adopting | 


this project. This act merely authorized 


the War Department to expend funds | 


on the projects authorized therein from 
appropriations 
river and harbor improvement. The ap- 
propriations made in the last appropria- 
tion act of May 28, 1930, are available 
only on projects authorized prior to that 
date, 


In order to expedite work on this proj- | 


ect, the proposal was made by me by 
letter of July 7 to Governor Emmerson 
that he advance under the provisions of 
section 11 of the river and harbor act 
of Mar. 3, 1925, the sum of $2,000,000 
from the bridge reserve of the State 
waterway fund. Assurance was given 
that this sum would be returned to the 
bridge fund from subsequent appropria- 
tions to be made by Congress. However, 


Governor Emmerson found that such an} 


advance was not possible under the law 
making the State appropriations, and in 
his reply of July 16 submitted a counter 
proposal. 

In view of the statements made in cer- 
tain newspapers which show a misun- 
derstanding of the situation, I am today 
making public the correspondence be- 
tween Governor Emmerson and myself in 
order that the facts may be clearly un- 
derstood. 

If the State of Illinois will now com- 
ply with its agreement as proposed in 
my letter to Governor Emmerson dated 
July 25, the War Department will begin 
immediately the prosecution of this 
work, 


No reply to my letter of July 25 has 
as.yet been received. However, inas- 
much as Governor Emmerson and I are 
both in accord in our desire for early 
prosecution of this project, I feel cer- 
tain that an early solution will be 
reached. 


with his letter to Governor Emmerson, | 


and other representatives of the State | 


It was repre-| 
sented that the authorized appropria- | 


complete the project and that under the| 


\Inspection of Mississippi 

| River Convinces Members 

| Plans for Protective Sys- 
tem Can Be Improved 


the Federal Government under the pro- | 
visions of section 11 of the river and. 
|harbor act, approved Mar. 3, 1925, as, 
| suggested by me in my letter of July 7, 
|the sum of $2,000,000 for application to | Back from the House Committee on 
ithe early prosecution of this project. It Flood Control trip of inspection of the 
| is apparent that this plan cannot be car- | Mississippi miver, W. H. Webb, the. ceirk 
ried out. of the Committee, announced orally Aug. 

“I have also noted your counter-pro- | 2 that the Committee expects to immedi- 
| posal, namely, that the present contracts, jately consider the revised Jadwin plan 
or such of them as are not cancelled or | of control as soon as that is brought in 


| otherwise disapproved, for construction ‘ . ; 
of parts of said waterway, be entered by the War Department at the oper§mg of 
| the December session. 


{into anew, in conformity with the re- 
Mr. Webb carried a volume of data 


|quirements of law, as a joint contract 
between the Federal Government and | for the Committee’s consideration during 
the inspection. He announced that Chair- 


few! State of Illinois, on the one hand, 
}and contractors on the other hand. The| ; 
| State of Illinois would then disburse | ™2" Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, il., and 
| moneys from its waterway fund in pay- | other members of the Committee, who 
| ment for work done on the waterway, in- | have gone to their homes, feel that’ the 
|cluding bridges, upon vouchers sub- | 100dways can be narrowed and sonie 
|mitted and approved by the Federal | Changed or done away with without en- 
| Government, and thereupon approved py | dangering the flood control plan. They 
|the State Govegnment, out a the re-| 1eel also, he said, that the flood control 
| maining balances in the State Wataru oe should ‘be amended to show the in- 

“ |tent of Congress to be that owners of 
| private property should be indemnified 


|fund, not otherwise pledged, such con- 
tracts to express the limitation of the|! , 
lliability of the State of Illinois to the| i” full value for all property taken ovat 
remaining unpledged balances of its! “The Chief of Engineers of the War 
waterway fund only. a. alge — Brown,” he 
“This plan would contemplate the G y- | Said, “has advised the ommittee that 
| sellamonl” Selous over the canoe — he is going to have the revised Jadwin 
| supervision of all of the works necessary | plan, to replace the original plan which 
ito the completion of the waterway, in. | Prvaldent suspendes Stier pee 
cluding the construction of the 10|/2¢24y by the time the December session 
| bridges required, with the understanding ie cometess begins. Son. Meews Sat hee 
and further provision that all moneys | having xosurveys Gees Oe See ae 
thus disbursed under such arrangement | ‘¢ floodways and other matters under 
by the State of Illinois, applied toward | the, Jadwin plan with a View Vo revision 
the payment of the cost of construction designed to meet the situation. 
|of bridges, would be deemed as having 
jbeen finally expended; all moneys| “The Committee, which I have just 
vouchered and disbursed by the State / left expects to take up this subject very 
of Illinois on works of construction, other | promptly after Congress meets. The 
than bridges, to be accounted for by the | Committee has been giving considerable 
Federal Government, and_ the cost of | thought to the subject in connection with 
lise posd by ‘the Federal Government out |g ke Ce ee ee 
> J | in it. e Committee has had hearings 
dhe extent thet’ teme Sendo taee boneless series tos 
used for construetion work other than|is to submit to the Committee in De- 


Entire Area Inspected 


of Illinois | 
the | 


ernor Emmerson formally tendered the} 
Illinois waterway to the Federal Gov-| 
In that letter he stated that} 


subsequently made for | 


bridges, as-a means of reimbursing the | 
State of Ilinois and protecting its re- 
serve fund for application to bridge con-| 
struction on bridges designated and re- 
| ferred to in the communications between 
| the Gevernor of the State of Illinois and 
| the Secretary of War and in the reports 
of the United States Army Engineers 
|on the Illinois Waterway. 

“I regret to state that I find no legal 
authority for the Federal Government to | 
enter into such joint contracts as con- 
templated. (Sec. 3, Act Aug. 11, 1888, 
25 Stats., p .423.) 

“A further reason preventing this ac- 
tion is that this proposal contemplates | 
|that the Federal Government shall take | 
over the conduct and supervision of all} 
the works necessary to complete the wa-| 
terway, including the construction of the 
| bridges. required, whereas the conditions } 
under which this project was adopted by | 
Congress require that the State of Illi-| 
nois shall have full responsibility there- | 
for. The pertinent provisions in this re- 
gard are quoted herewith. | 





Rivers and Harbors 
Measure Is Cited 


“An extract from the item in the river | 
and ‘harbor act approved July 3, 1930,| 
adopting the project for the Illinois | 
River, reads as follows: 

“In accordance with the report of} 
|the Chief of Engineers submitted in 
Senate Document numbered 126, Seventy- | 
first Congress, second session, and sub- | 
| ject to the conditions set forth in said | 
document.’ 

“Paragraph 12(b)- of Senate Docu-| 
jment No. 126, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, states one of the condi- | 
tions referred to in the act quoted, as 
follows: 

“'That the State of Illinois shall pro- | 
|ceed subject to the supervision and ap- 
proval of all expenditures and obliga- | 
tions by the Secretary ‘of War to con- 
struct the highway bridges at the Bran- 
don Road and Marseilles Canal, to make | 
|the necessary alterations in other high- 
way bridges across the Illinois Water- 
way, to make the necessary arrange- 
}ments and agreements. for the altera-| 
jtions of the railroad bridges across said | 
waterway, and to do such other work on 
|said waterway as the Secretary of War 
shall direct and the available funds of 
the State make possible; the bridges | 
|mentioned not to become the property of 
|the United States, and no obligations to 
be incurred by the United States to 
}maintain, operate, or replace them.’ 
| “This condition is a provision of law, 
as much so as if it were set out in so 
|many words in the act of Congress it- 
jself. It is therefore governing on the 
| Department and no deviation therefrom 
may be authorized by me. 

“T am pleased to note that we are in 
jaccord that the unfinished work on this 
project should be resumed as soon as pos- 
sible and prosecuted diligently to com- 
pletion. The only difference lies in the 





|all along the valley. 


jand talked with the people from 


|may be mutually agreed upon by the S« 


method by which this may be attained. 
No appropriations have yet been made 
by Congress available for expenditure 
under this authorization. Neither the| 
proposal made by me in my letter of 
July 7 nor your counter-proposal of July 
16 appears to be feasible. 

“It is thought, however, that a solu- 
tion may be found for the immediate re- 


Requirements Stated 
In Letter to Governor 

The following is the letter referred to 
above: 

“My Dear Mr. Governor: 


“Receipt is acknowledged of your let- 
ter of July 15 relating to the Federal 
project for the Illinois River, with en- 
closure, 


“T have noted your remarks pointing 


way under the provisions of law adopt- | 
ing the project. 
State may proceed as contemplated by 
the condition stated in paragraph 12b 
of the project document, and quoted 





for the State of Illinois to advance to 





Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Zvelaks TOVENUC oocccccece 
assenger revennie ........ 99’90r 
Total oper. rev Saale ieeoene 
Maintenance of way....... 7’ F 7'810 
Maintenance of equipment... 9'934'396 
Transportation expenses... 3'318'50 
Total expenses incl. other... 7'499'360 
| Net from railroad 11526344 
| Taxes coos eeeeeceeeces <s 720,518 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 1,339 
Net after taxes, etc....... 804,487 
Net after rents.......ccee 675,442 
Aver. miles operated....... 6,731.02 
{Operating ratio ....secees 83.1 


12,714,439 
2,426,570 


Southern Railway 


6 Months 

1929 1930 1929 
8,155,184 47,330,268 53,512,606 
2,007,034 9,160,208 10,984,513 
61,663,969 71,885,460 
9,801,921 10,919,864 
12,407,610 12,869,777 
21,854,336 23,592,268 
48,233,479 51,538,109 
13,430,490 20,347,351 
4,547,227 4,725,256 
7,396 9,227 
8,875,867 15,612,868 
7,981,674 14,915,615 
6,731.02 6,730.64 
78.2 71.7 


1930 


1,803,429 


3,706,748 
8,647,166 
4,067,273 
868,458 
1,726 
3,197,089 
3,178,818 
6,730.64 
68.0 


7,401,475 
1,048,957 
9,061,872 
1,522,157 
2'304,873 
3,328,119 
7:806,988 ° 
1,254,884 
510,343 
1,418 
743,125 
157,848 
5,244.46 
86.2 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
June 6 Months 
1929 1930 1929 
8,591,196 48,272,692 53,456,828 
1,423,544 6,543,020 8,085,567 
10,721,196 58,618,002 66,131,962 
1,904,735 9,535,388 11,056,714 
2,469,787 / 14,926,705 15,251,808 
3,737,639 21,440,487 23,401,234 
8,787,687 49,940,345 53,879,497 
1,933,509 8,677,657 12,252,465 
595,829 3,057,062 3,518,363 
1,152 9,368 14,755 
1,336,528 5,611,227 8,719,347 
1,450,714 5,758,620 8,761,328 
5,249.68 5,247.55 5,249.68 
82.0 85.2 81.5 


Southern Pacific 
June 
1930 
11,207,220 
3,237,181 
15,921,895 
2,020,840 
2,610,861 
5,104,438 
11,058,606 
4,863,286 


Co.-Pacifie Lines 
6 Months 
1929 1929 
14,252,816 
3,929,513 
20,208,153 
2,321,937 
8,013,238 
6,123,504 
13,005,968 


1930 
67,318,499 
17,925,513 
93,469,184 
12,441,469 
17,179,126 
31,725,341 
69,586,461 
23,882,723 

7,587,568 

20,807 

16,274,348 

13,967,602 

9,123.02 
74.4 


109,127,679 
13,728,177 
18,337,247 


76,048,092 
33,079,587 


8,977,294 


3,491, 
3,008,777 
9,124.41 
69.5 


24,088,005 

21,816,204 

9,044.46 
69,7 


9,047.2 
64.4 


‘ 


sumption of work on the Illmois water- | 


It is thought that the; 


78,683,108 | 
19,619,707 | 


35,275,354 | 


14,288 | 


cember. A representative of the Chief 
of Engineers, Lt. John Paul Dean, %c- 
companied the Flood Control Commit- 
tee during the trip just ended. 

“Chairman Reid’s views regarding the 
result of the trip are that it has been 
very informative to the members of the 
Committee in connection with future 
legislation. The Committee went a# the 
way over the flood control project of the 
Mississippi basin from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Cape Girardeau. They received 
everywhere cooperation and appreciation 
The chairman au- 
thorized me to say that the trip will re- 
sult in great benefit to all the States 
menaced by destructive floods because 
f the first hand detailed information 
the Committee has acquired.” 


Committee’s Statement 

Chairman Reid authorized Mr. Webb 

to make the following statement on be- 
half.of the Committee: 

The members of the House Committee 
on Flood Control have seen the country 
Gulf to Cape Girardeau. Their observa- 
tions, information and data have en- 
abied them to form very definite views 
on what should be done to meet the prob- 
lem of the flood control in so far as 
Congress is concerned. It is their con- 


}census of view that the floodways can 


be narrowed and in some _ instances 
changed or eliminated perhaps without 


{endangering the purposes of the flood 


control project. Furthermore, the Comp 
mittee believes that where it is neces- 


| sary to take private property, the own- 


ers of that property should be paid the 
full value thereof without delay. The 
Committee believes the flood control act 
should be amended by Congress as speed- 
ily as possible so that there may be no 


‘doubt whatsoever as to this being the 


intention of the Congress of the United 
States, 

From the first, it has been apparent 
to the Committee that the property 
rights of the people who live along arti- 
ficial floodways have been sacrificed 


| without there being given to the subject 


sufficient weight of consideration of the 


|value or fertility of the lands, or that 


some of the oldest settled communities 
in the valley should not have been 
marked for destruction. 

The people of+the Mississippi Valley 
are true Americans, the same as any- 
where in the United States, and are en- 
titled to consideration of their just rights. 
Those people are only asking for sim- 
ple, economic justice, the preservation 
of their homes and, where their prop- 
erty is damaged or destroyed, that the 
settlements be humanitarian, just and 
adequate. That is all they are fighting 
for. Their contentions have profoundly 
impressed the Committee in the light 
of the conditions as we found them in 
the course of our trip of inspection. 


above, to perform such work, other than 
work on bridges, on the waterway * 


| retary of Var and the State authorities, 
| subject. to approval of expenditures and 
|obligations by the Secretary of War, 


and subject also {0 the following provi- 
sion appeuring as paragraph 12(c) of 
the report of Chia\' of Engineers: 
Ready to Proceed 

With Work at Once 


_“*That no claim shall lie against the 
l nited States because of any contractual 
obligations which have been or may be 


;entered into by the State of Illinois as 
| regards the construction of a waterway 
; between Utica and Lake Michigan.’ 


“In your letter of Mar. 19, 1930, to the 


| Secretary of War with reference to this 


project, it was estimated that there 
would be available on July 1, 1930, a 
balance of $4,142,000 in the waterways 
fund. Of this total, the sum of $2,730,- 
000 was reserved for the required con- 
struction and alteration of bridges, leav- 
ing a balance of $1,412,000 available for 
construction other than bridge work on 
this project. It is believed that the ex- 
penditure of this balance is authorized 
by the legislation of the State of Illinois 
and by the act of Congress. 

“Should this pracedure meet with 
your approval, I shall be pleased to di- 
rect the district engineer at Chicago, Lt. 
Col. W. C. Weeks, my authorized repre- 
sentative, to confer with a representative 
to be designated by you to prepare 
program of work for immediate prose 
cution under the procedure suggested 


«© 
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Present Law on Bankruptcy Defended Early July Gain 
In Report of Bar Association Group 


In Money Rates 


Committee on Commercial Law and Bankruptcy Says Statute Should Was Later Ofiset 
Not Be Allowed to Suffer Through ‘Constant Advocacy’ | 
Of Revision and Modification 
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cepted as desirable and attainable with- 
out serious disturbance in the progress 
of tried and proven methods of pro-| 
cedure. 

We are unable, however, to yield our 
assent or approval to the proposed plan | 
tc remove the administrative detail of 
bankruptcy estates from the supervision 
of the judiciary department represented 
by the local district judge and referee 
an@€to transfer the powers and duties 
of those officials to the executive depart- 
ment of the government under the super- 
vision of a bankruptcy commissioner or | 
other commission or board. The line of 
demarkation between the judicial and ad- 
ministrative functions in the liquidation 
of insolvent estates is not susceptible of 
easy discovery or practical maintenance. | 

It has been pointed out by your com- 
mittee in jts reports year after year that 
the machinery of bankruptcy administra- 
tion is alread* too complicated and it is 
believed that no improvement in the op- | 
eration of the law can reasonably be ex- 

ected from adding to its intricacy. Col- 
“acl Donovan's suggestion involves the 
setting up of new and additional ma- 
chinery based partially upon the prac- 
tice in England and partially upon that 
in Canada. To some extent the sug- 
gested plan dependent upon bare 
theory anc ex»veriment. The adoption 
of such a radical and revolutionary de- 
parture would deprive the bench. and 
the bar of the country of the benefits 
of much of the experience of the past 
and instantly wipe out important values 
to be found in the adjudicated cases and 
written opinions of the courts. The 
sacgfices implicit in these changes are 
certain and obvious, but the improve- 
ments promised are speculative. 

We have previously pointed out that 
the greatest loss and expense, both in 
time and in money, incident to the ad- 
ministration of the bankruptcy law lies 
in the fallacy of creditor control. This 
fact is conceded and quite thoroughly 
demonstrated in the Donovan report, but 
by the system it is suggested to be set 
wp for the removal of this difficulty there 
i added a complicated modus operandi 
which would seemingly leave the con- 
trol of estates in the hands of creditors 
while their powers and privileges are 
surrounded and circumscribed by cun- 
ningly contrived schemes to circumvent 
their availing themselves of these pow- 
ers. 


+ 
| 
| 


is 


New York Judges Select 
Trust Company as Receiver 


In the southern district of New York. 
the fact that creditor control or, more 
accurately speaking, proxy control, lies 
at the base of their troubles has now 
been given official recognition and the 
judges have selected a local trust com- 
pany for appointment as receiver in all 
cases, meanwhile devising rules of pro- 
cedure designed to make it improbable 
that anyone other than the trust com- 
pany-receiver may ever be elected 
trustee. The effect and manifest inten- 
ion of these measures is to reduce the 

Ap fiuence of creditors or proxy holders 
and to. achieve a degree of official domi- 
nation which approximates the official 
receiver system. 

It is to be assumed thet these expedi- 
ents were deemed necessary in New 
York for the immediate relief of abuses 
which were suddenly discovered to exist 
under the manner of procedure formerly 
in vogue in that jurisdiction. The re- 
sults reported appear to be fairly satis- 
factory, but it must be admitted that 
the scheme constitutes an evasion of the 
plain intendments of the law now 
written. The law contemplates creditor 
control, but this practice leads directly 
away from, this objective and seeks ful- 
fillment in court control. 

Your committee entertains the opin- 
ion that the law and the practice ought 
to be made to conform to each other and 
if the practice ought to be made to con- 
form to each other and if the official re- 
ceiver system is to be adopted as a uni- 
form rule of practice throughout the 
country it ought not to be by indirect 
methods or circuitous means, but by 
a direct and frank modification of the 
law so as to abolish creditor control of 
estates, placing the selection of the offi- 
cial liquidator of estates in the ap- 
pointive power and jurisdiction of the 
judiciary. 

It is believed that the local United 
States judge will prove to be a more 
trustworthy supervising agency than a 
bankruptcy commissioner or other fune- 
tionary ‘residing in a distant location. 
If any change is indicated at this point, 
a reduction in the number of referees 
throughout the country and an enlarge- 
ment of their judicial control of est 
will provide a more intimate supervisory 





tes 
es 


medium in harmony with past experi- 
ence and present practice. It will be 
better understood and doubtless more 


appreciated by the bar and the interested 
credit groups than could be expected 
from the suggested innovation. 


-4Recommendations Relative 
To Official Receivers 


The American Bar Association in 
adopting the report of your committee 
in the year 1928, approved in principle 
the plan of official receivers in the 
handling of estates of minor importance. 
Seemingly in the expectation that the 
semiofficial receiver device adopted in 
New York may find converts in other 
jurisdictions, the Supreme Court pro- 
mulgated an amendment to General Or- 
der XXXIX upon Jan. 13, 1930. The 
suggestion implied by this rule of pro- 
cedure is that creditors may tacitly by 
quasi-judicial sanction be invited or in- 
duced to vote their claims in the choice 
of trustee in favor of any banking in- 
stitution which is under local rule or 
/practice “always appointed receiver in 
cases requiring the services of receiver.” 
A further step in this direction is rec- 
ommended by the Donovan report which 
includes the suggestion that the referee 
in bankruptcy be required as an official 
duty in asset cases to prepare and.send | 
to creditors a blank proof of claim con- 
taining the name of a previously ap- 
pointed liquidating official, which, in the 
judgment of your committee, might be 
construed by many as a judicial solicita- 
tion or a veiled direction upon the part 
of the refree that creditors should vote 
their claims for the election of the des- 
ignated person. 

It is not deemed by your committee | 

be a wise or proper practice to pre-' 


* 


| leges. 


; conduct 


| handling 


; upon the agsets in the smaller cases. 


LUonaries under the cont 


serve the semblance of creditor control* 


while exerting this or any species of 
official pressure to influence the actions 
of creditors in the exercise of their privi- 
The trend of these influences is 
to secure a reduction of creditor control 
and an increase of official dictation or 


| direction in the matter of the selection 


of the administrative officer to be placed 
in charge of estates. The logic of these 
trends is insthe direction of official re- 
ceivers frankly and directly established 
by appfopriate legal provisions operat- 
ing uniformly throughout the country. 
It must be admitted that the election 
of different and frequently inexperienced 
trustees in each individual case makes 
it necessary almost without exception 
that such officer shall employ an at- 
torney to advise him as to his duties, to 
examinations, as well as 
transact or supervise and direct much 
of the administrative detail in the 
of estates. The expense in- 
volved at this point lays a heavy toll 
It 
cannot be doubted that experienced and 
carefully chosen official receivers, 
whether trust companies, members of 
the bar or laymen properly equipped for 
the handling of all of the liquidation 
business of their district, could effect 
important economies both in expense 
and time and promote desirable effi- 
ciency in many ways which are im- 
probable of development under the pres- 
ent system. In exchanging the elective 


method for the appointive system 
of receivers or trustees, it must 
be borne in mind that the actual sur- 


render involved in the change is not that 
of creditor management, but that 
proxy control. 

Admitting the possibility that your 
Committee might be charged with in- 
excusaLle reiteration, we again venture 
the assertion contained in the reports of 
former years that the present bankruptcy 
law is a splendid conception, is perhaps 
as efficiently administered as any other 
body of laws applicable throughout thre 
entire country and ought not to be al- 
lowed to suffer in its standing before 
the public or in the respect and confidence 
of the mercantile and commercial inter- 
ests of the country by oft repeated com- 
plaints and constant advocacy of its 
modification and change. As soon as the 
sound judgment of the bar and the in 
terested groups becomes crystallized and 
united upon the necessity for change in 
any particular and just so soon as some 
program shall be advanced upon which 
all or the major portion of those people 
who are familiar with the facts of past 
experience can agree, then such amend- 
ments of the law as will be suitable to 
effectuate such change will be justified 
and should be made. 


of 


Conclusions Relating to 
Amendment of Law 


Confronted by the proposed radical 
departures and sweeping changes in- 
volved in the presently projected move- 
ment toward an amendment of the law, 
we desire to record the following con- 
clusions in respect thereto: 

1. There has been disclosed by actual 
experience a funda.nental fallacy in the 
plan of selection of liquidating officials 


junder the present law, namely, in the 


procedure which relegates the choice of 
such officials to the collective action of 
creditors. 

2. The present trends of opinion and 
recommendation ae in the direction of 
the official designation of the liquidating 
officer in bankruptcy cases. 

5. “he suggestion contained in the re- 
port of the Donovan Committee that the 
selection of the liquidating 
the administration of bank vates 
be effected through a newly created com 
nil rer of bankrupicy and a system of 


specialin sclec 


officer 


upt e 


and 





sic 
ed administrative fune 
ol and direction 
of the Executive Deprrtment of the Gov 
ernment an experimental and inad- 
visable substitute Zor the present plan. 

4. It would be a better and more con- 
servative course to continue the present 
system, even admitting that it does not 
approximate perfection, until such modi- 
fication of the law can be agreed upon 
generally as will square with the facts 
which have emerged from past experi- 
ence and, let it be added, the evil re- 
sults which are known to proceed from 
the creditor and proxy control system 
ought to be met frankly and fairly, with- 
out evasion or compromise, and that if 
and when the present plan shall be aban- 
doned the system of appointment of 
liquidating officers by the courts be sub- 
stituted, buttressed by safezuards equal 
to those now surrounding the appoint- 
ment of referees, and preserving the 
rights of creditors to take such part in 
the supervision or-influence in.the man- 
agement of estates as they shall be actu- 
ally ready and willing to exert. 

In the meantime, your Committee sug- 
gests the adoption 2f the local court rule 
set forth as Exhibit A to this report by 
those districts which have not vet pro- 
vided the means for contro] or regulation 
of the business of proxy solicitation, 


Ul 


is 


Committee’s Suggestions 
On Pending Legislation 


A number of bills have been introduced 
in the National Congress for’ amend- 
ments and modifications to the Judicial 
Code which appear to have some bear- 
ing upon the subject: within the pur- 
view of your Committee. From among 
bills of this character, we have selected 
some which appear to merit the con- 
sideration and comment of your Commit- 
tee and in reference thereto respectfully 
suggests as follows: , 
This bill is a measure proposing the 
amendment of section 56 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. The proposed 
addition at this poin incorporates pro- 
visions for the vesting in recefvers of 
title anc control over property situated 
within the United States outside of the 
tei:ritorial limits of the jurisdiction 
wherein the receiver was appointed. 
Your Committee recommends that 
legislation for the achievement of the 
purposes intended by this bill be enacted. 
Tl. necessity for the appointment of 
ancillary receivers in extra territorial 
jurisdictions often greatly adds to the 
expense and inconvenience of adminis- 
trations through equitable receivers. 
Your Committee has not concluded that 


all of the provisions of the bill as offered} 


to} 


are necessary to effect these purposes, 


|Federal Reserve Bank 
| New York in Monthly Re- 





view Traces 
Credit Conditions 


} 


in particular that provision relating to a| 


disapproval order by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals or a judge thereof and the 
notice limits in connection with that 
phase of the proceeding. 

The next above numbered bill, pend- 
ing in the Senate. is designed to amend 
title 28 of the Code by the addition of a 
section following section 66. thereof, 
which shall be known as section 66a, and 
shall also be section 125a, enabling a 
receiver or manager of property to sue 
in the United States Court in any juris= 
diction and to such extent as the owner 
of the estate of whict. he has been ap- 
pointed receiver might have maintained 
an action absent the receivership. 

Your Committee recommends this or 
similar legislation which will effect the 
purposes outlined in the bill. 

The next above numbered bill, pend- 
ing in the Senate and offered as an ad- 
ditional subsection to section 3 of the 
bankruptcy act, is designed and intended 
to provide facilities for the transfer of 
equitable causes pending in the United 
States courts, involving property of less 


than the sum of $50,000 in value in 
cases where it’ becomes apparent and 
shall be judicially determined in the 


equity proceeding that the defendant is 
insolvent at the time. Upon transfer to 
the bankruptcy court, the cause is there- 
after to be proceeded with in accordance 
with bankruptcy law and procedure. 
As to the bill as originally offered and 
printed copies thereof distributed, your 


committee has concluded that it was 
loosely and evidently hurriedly drawn 
without proper consideration for the 


obviously serious procedural difficulties 
in connection with the proposed transfer 
causes. If and when the proposal 
shall be redrawn, consideration sheuld 
be given to the question as to whether 
such procedure would not be in conflict 
with the jury provisions of the bank- 
ruptcy law and of Article VII, Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States. It is questionable whether there 
any good reason for limiting such 
procedure, if advisable at all, to causes 
involving property of the value of less 
than $50,000. Moreover, it is suggested 
that the details of the procedure for the 
accompl 


of 


Is 





ment of the purposes intended 





by this should be more carefully 
worked -out. F 

Under the above number, a bill was 
introduced in the tower House for the 
anrendment of the bankruptcy code to 
add hoarding-house keepers to the 


enumerated list of those entitled to pri- 
ority under section 64, subsection 5. 
Your committee respectfully 
mends that this bill do not pass. 
Under the above numbered bill, intro- 
duced in the lower House, it is pro- 
posed to add another subsection to sec- 
tion 66 of title 28 of the Code of the 
United States which new section 


recom- 


Laws, 
would be numbered 66b and also section 
125b. The objects intended to be ac- 
complished under the above numbered 
proposal are the specification of time re- 
quirements within which the United 
States, a State or any political or ad- 
ministrative subdivision shall file and 
exhibit their respective or various 
claims for taxes or otherwise in equitable 
receivership proceedings. 

Without determining the reasonable- 
ness of the time (in the proposed law 








not less tl six months nor more than 
18 months er the date of the receiv- 
ers appointment), your committee de- 


sires to record its approval of the prin- 
ciple involved. It is believed that many 
delays, well as surprises, might be 
avoided and liquidations facilitated and 
sp eded up if reasonable and proper 
time limits were made to include claims 
by the governments as well 
those held by others. It is thought that 
the principle involved here might profit- 
ably be made to apply the adminis- 
of well. 


as 


owned as 
le 
to 


tration bankruptcies as 


Exhibit 
bankruptey 
the attorne 
specially 
ceiver or 


A.—No receiver or trustee in 
shall employ as his attorhey 

of the bankrupt. Unless 
authorized by the court, no re- 
i trustee in bankruptcy shall re- 
tain or employ as his attorney the at- 
torney of the petitioning creditors 








I , or of 
the persons applying for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver 


a or of any creditors; 
nor shall he retain or employ any at- 
torney who has obtained proxies or 


voted upon the election of such trustee, 
or who is attorney for persons holding 
such proxies or who, either directly or 
indirectly has solicited claims cr received 





claims that have been solicited for the 
purpose of using the same in the pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy; or who has or 


has had any agreement, or for whose 
ber efit any arrangement has been made, 
With any person or organization for his 
appointment as attorney; or who has any 
agree ment or understanding, express or 
implied, for division of fees, or who is 
in the service, or employment of, or who 
has his office in connection with any 
such above named attorney. ; 





Changes in Status 





—of— 

Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Commis- 
fioner, has announced: Peoples State Bank, | 
Bronaugh, closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Commis- 


sioner of Banking, has announced: Peoples 
Banking & Trust Company, Elizabeth, au- 
thorized to commence business. (Conversion 
of Peoples National Bank of Elizabeth.) 


Monthly Statements of 
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as low as \%4 to 1% per cent, the lowest 
| quotations on record for these funds. 

The July month end usually marks the 
| beginning of the seasonal increase in 
‘the demand for funds at the reserve 
‘banks. This increased demand, which 
occurs regularly each year, is due chiefly 
to an enlarged use of currency, but 


| 
| 
| 


of. Principal . 
| Interest 


United States Tr 


easury Statement 





Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close | 
July 31; Made Public August 2, 1930 


Corresponding 


Of Business 


Receipts This month 
CUStOMS .ccvcscces eoeee  $26,199,749.33 $ 
Income tax .......sceee 29,634,g04.90 


Misc. internal revenue .. 57,576,672.34 
Foreign obligations— 
30,000.00 


Railroad securities ..... 290,424.43 





AL CONOR 06:56 ic cse ones 262, 
Trend of Trust fund receipts (re- 

| appropriated for in- 

[ Vveatment) ........es0- 6,468,388.74 

| Proceeds sale of surplus 

i QRODOEOY nics cc 0x0 aan 197,683.37 

| Panama Canal tolls, ete. 2,262,462.87 


Other miscellaneous .... 15,818,667.94 


$138,740,908.60 


$145,568,972.68 


Total ordinary ..... 


$1 





Excess of expenditures . 





Expenditures 
| General expenditures >.. _ $198,583,682.00 $1 
| *Interest on public debt 1: 60.18 


|partly to an increase in the amount of | 


lreserve against deposits which is re- 
| quired by member banks, accompanying 
the Autumn expansion of bank credit. 
The demand for reserve funds ordinarily 
proceeds gradually during August, but 
more rapidly in September and the early 
part of October, after which there is a 
lull in the demand until the latter part 
of November, foilowed in turn by a rapid 
increase until Christmas caused by cur- 
rency requirements for the holiday trade. 





The precise amount of Autumn re- 
quirements for Federal reserve credit 
this year, as compared with the usual 


experience, will depend largely upon the 
movemeni~ of business and of commod- 
ity prices, particularly as they affect the 
demand for currency, as well as on the 
amount and nature of the gold move- 
ment. Ordinarily a considerable part of 
the seasonal demand for Federal reserve 
credit is provided as a result of offer- 
ings of bills to the reserve banks grow- 
ing out of the usual seasonal drawings 
of bills. 
Member Bank Credit 


During the past month the total 
amount of the loans and investments of 
weekly reporting banks has shown little 
change, although there have been con- 
siderable changes in the principal classes 
of their earning assets. The investments 
of these banks have shown a further in- 
ecrease of about $160,000.000 during the 


four weeks ended July 23, and on that 
date were slightly above the highest 
level of 1928, 


The recent increase in the investments | 


of these banks has run somewhat par- 
‘allel to their time deposits, which have 
been increasing rapidly during recent 
months and are now almost $500,000,000 
‘above the highest point reached in June, 
1928. Security loans have been reduced 
by about® $90,000,000 during the fow 
weeks period, and other loans have de 
clined nearly $120,000,000 following an 


increase in the previous month, so that 
on July 23 they were not far above the 


lowest level of the year. 


| Alien property funds 


An increased volume of bills was of- | 


fered to Mscount houses and to the re- 
serve bank during the mid-year period, 
and, accompanying larger offerings of 
long bills for which there was little de- 
,;mand, rates for 5 and “6 months bills 
were advanced % per cent on July 9, 
while other maturities were unchanged 
at the levels established during June. 
During this period and in fact through- 
out the first three weeks of July, the 
investment demand for bills, except of 
short maturity, was small, with the 
banks generally sellers rather than buy- 
ers of bills, with the consequence that 
dealers’ portfolios were largely increased. 
On July 21 the New York Reserve Bank 
extended its minimum buying rate of 


to 75 days, and thereafter bank selling 
of bills practically ceased, and ‘a good 
demand for bills developed, with the re- 
sult that dealers’ portfolios of bills de- 
clined to a small amount from the mod- 
erately large total prevailing around the 
middle of the month. 

Federal reserve hoidings of bills in- 
creased $55,000,000 to $157,000,000 in 
the week ended July 2, and there was a 
moderate further increase in system biil 
holdings around the middle of the month, 
but thereafter bill holdings declined to 
a level somewhat lower than at the be- 
ginning of the month. 

A further decline 
curred during June in the volume of 
bankers acceptances outstanding, mak- 
ing a total decrease of $427,000,000 from 
wthe peak of last December. This com- 
pares with a net decrease of $172,000,- 
000 during the same period of 1929, 
when the seasonal low point was reached 
in May, and with a decrease of only 
$54,000,000 in 1928. 5 

While this year’s 
from a higher initial 
been other factors influencing the re- 
duction, including lower prices for a 
number of important commodities and 
a decrease in this country’s foreign trade. 
Export acceptances have shown the 
largest reduction $151,000,000 — from 
the December volume, followed by a de- 
crease of $140,000,000 in bills arising 
f'om domestic warehouse credits, which, 
however, remained considerably higher 
than a year ago. Import bills declined 
$107,000,000, and are the only class of 
acceptances to show any material de- 
cline compared with a year ago. 


Commercial Paper Market 


of $77,000,000 oc- 


decline has been 
level, there have 


Throughout the month of July the in- | 


vestment demand for commercial paper 
continued to exceed the supply of paper 
that became available. The banks out- 
side of New York City were actively in 
the market for investments of this na- 
ture, and the volume of dealers’ sales was 
limited only by the amount of paper that 
they were able to offer. As a reflection 
of this situation, open market quotations 
for prime names were lowered further 
|during the first part of the month to a 


range of 3-3% per cent, a new low 
level since 1924,‘ and toward the end 


| of the morth conditions became such that 

sales were being made more largely at 

3 per cent than at the higher rate. 
Notwithstanding the increasingly at- 


Railroad Revenues 





Refund customs ....... 3,668.92 
Refund internal revenue »5982.19 
Panama Canal ......... 411,377.82 
Op. in spec. accounts— 
orn 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board oe 
Agricultural marketing 
oo eee 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
fCivil-service r’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C, teachers’ retirem't 
For. Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 





20,796,984.52 


6,151,517.56 
244,255.81 
388,000.00 
72,615.87 


Total ordinary $2 
Sinking fund ........... $1 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 





Total 


Total expenditures 





34,883 
54,594,899.85 


69,473,445.40 


$180,351 ,469.96 


18,038,677 





Corresponding 

period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 
5 $52,144,357.48 
34,883,553.42 
54,594,899.85 


period 
last year 
52,144,357.48 


,553.42 








57,5 


76,672.34 


25,000.00 


30,000.00 





979 





272/838.1 


6,511,697.92 6,511,697.92 
424,425.7 

2,309,817.69 

18,033,523.38 


424,425.70 
2,309,817.69 
18,033,523.38 


2,262,46 
15,818,66 








$138,740,908.60 


$145,568,972.68 


$169,473,445.40 





$180,351,469.96 


——_ —_—_ 








$181,262,204.79 
18,038,677.00 
1,751,3 2 
12,103,353.99 
1,030,997.71 


52 
99 


1,751,35% 
12,108,353. 
1,030,997.71 










171,100.62 171,100.62 
¥21,712.9% $21,712.97 
3,117,227.96 


546,603.06 
398,578.16 


20,667,625.58 





398,578.16 
20,667,625.58 


6,439,214.44 








6,439,214.44 

7162.56 4162.56 
77 388,000.00 372,752.77 
72,646.04 72,615.37 72,646.04 





45,950,462.11 $259.27 


$245,950,462.11 
$103,864,950.00 
9,000.00 


503.25 


8,881. 
03,864,950.00 
9,000.00 


25,000,000.00 


31,000.00 


31,000.00 


$108,874,453.25 





,309,881.28 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*The figures for the month and for 
$40,101.28 accrued discount on war-savings 


the fiscal year 1931 to date each include 
certificates of matured series, and for the 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $45,348.24. 


¥Excess of credits (deduct). 


*The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Forefgn Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30 


1935. 


tirement fund aggregated $179,000, making t 


Variations in the working cash balance account for any 


above. 


the Foreign Service retirement fund. 


Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service re- 


he total investment on that account $395,000, 
difference in amounts charged 


A On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the amount of 
$4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $! 


r account of 








Trade Mark ‘Baker’s’ 
Ordered Cancelled 


Mark on Cocoa Products Is 
Said Not to Meet Require- 
ments Fixed by Law 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


tions were present as in the instant case Whick figures have been published weekly | 


and the court there held that the peti- 
tioner was damaged. 

The party R. S. Howard Company, 
which occupied substantially the same 
relation in that proceedings as the pe- 
titioner in the’ instant proceeding, 
brought cancellation proceedings against 


the Baldwin Company, which occupied 


substantially the same position occupied | 


by the registrant in the present case. 
The Baldwin Company had registered the 


name “Howard” and had sold pianos ex- 


. ; g ‘| tensively prior to the formation of the 
17, per cent to include maturities of 46} 


R. S. Howard Company and the activi- 
ties of this company in using the mark 
“Howard” upon its goods. There was a 
suit between the parties and a decree, 


affirmed by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., 151 C. C, A. 
230, 238 j*F. 154, restraining’ the 
Howard Company, later user, from 
using the name “Howard” alone but 
permitting the use of the marks 
“R. S. Howard Company” and “Rob- 
ert S. Howard Company.” It will be 
noted that this is substantially the 
same situation as is presented’ in 
the case at bar. The Howard Company 
sustained the relation to the Baldwin 


Company which the petitioner here sus- 
tains toward the registrant in that the 
Howard Company, the head of which 
bore the name “Howard,” sought to use 
the word “Howard,” @hich had long been 
in use as a trade mark by the Baldwin 
Company upon the same class of goods, 
whieh use was, by the circuit court, héld 
improper but thereafter permitted un- 
der the above noted restrictions, all as 
appears in the case at bar. 

The court of appeals, in granting the 


petition of the Howaml Company for 
cancellation, stated: 
“Unquestionably, the Baldwin Com- 


pany was the first to make a trade mark 
use of the word “Howard,” but in our 
view of the case that is of no importance. 
The sole question here is, was the Bald- 
win Company entitled to the exclusive 
use of this mark on the date of its ap- 
plication for registration? If not, has 
the Howard Company been injured by 
the registration of the mark?” 
The court further noted 

“The mark in the Baldwin case * * * 
is not only a common surname, but the 


eee eee aaa 


tractive rates which dealers have heen 
able to offer borrowers because of the 
excellent investment demand, the amount 
of commercial paper outstanding showed 
a further seasonal decline between the 
end of May and the end of June, but 
the decline appears to have been some- 
what less than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of most recent years. Outstandings 
of $527,000,000 on June 30 were about 
2% per cent smaller than a month 
earlier, but were only 5 per cent below 
this year’s high point of Apr. 30. More- 
over, the June 30 figure was 92 per cent 
larger than a year ago, and somewhat 
above the outstandings of June, 1928. 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 








Pennsylvania R. R. 


Long Island R. R. 





June 6 Months June 6 Months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 

Freight revenue ......+... $2,293,008 40,991,748 202,598,594 233,823,744 795,566 896,521 4,964,456 5,546,7° 
Passenger revenue ........ 9,753,366 11,088,147 58,841,721 63,909,175 2,690,523 2,749,879 12,833,116 12,749,039 
, Total oper. rev...... we 47 58,026,096 290,730,866 330,749,406 3,662,765 3,824,992 18,787,458 19,351,691 
Maintenance of way....... 7,400,910 35,499,798 40,349,546 410,028 442,252 2,517,436 2,438,696 
Maintenance of equipment... — 9,305 10,846,558 58,548,815 65,948,069 401,065 461,786 2,726,010 2,963,714 
Transportation expenses... 17,15 19,339,099 107,518,585 114,765,805 1,270,726 1,278,955 7,741,535 7,666,812 
Total expenses incl. other... 35,915 41,026,733 220,924,549 240,187.485 2,167,013 2,273,087 13,528,768 13,573,277 
Net from railroad.... 11.898.523 16,999,363 69,806,317 90,561,921 | 1,495,752 1,551,905 5,258,690 5,758,414 
Rr ee ire ee 3,476,340 3,646.674 17,343,074 18,192,550 | 345,934 319,399 1,160,922 1,071,872 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 3,942 9,755 38.980 48,890 1,057 1,184 4,423 11,22 
Net after taxes, etc.. 13,342,934 52,424,263 72,320,18! 1,148,761 1,231,322 4,093,345 4,674,720 
Net after rents..... eeeces 11,873,461 45,336,673 64,657,052 994,968 1,042,967 3,197,899 3,744,891 
Aver. miles operated....+e. 10,473.42 10,511.81 10,473.42 | 404.11 404.11 404.11 404.11 
| Operating ratio ......se8. 70.7 76.0 72.6 59.2 59.4 72.0 10.2 


Decline Shown for Week 


349,824,915.36 





India’s Imports - 
Of Silver Show 


Increase in Week 





Department of Commerce 
| Also Reports Larger Stock 
| In Shanghai; Uncertainty 
| Delays September Deals 





India imported more than four times 
|as much silver during the seven days 
ended July 26 as during the preceding 
| eight days, and silver stocks in Shanghai 
lon July 24 were larger than a week be- 
| fore, according to statements on Aug. 2 
|by the Department of Commerce. 


| Uncertainty as to American shipments 
| has prevented dealings for September de- 
|livery in India, according to the De- 
|partment. The statements follow in full 
| text: 

| Silver imports into India during the 
}seven days ending July 26 totaled 2,- 
| 727,000 ounces, 2,590,000 of which came 
{from London, 91,000 from New York, 
jand 46,000 from Durban. During the 
preceding eight days ending July 19, 
| imports totaled 592,000 ounces. 

| Currency in reserve on July 2 totaled 
| 1,117,800,000 rupees, as compared with 
| 1,196,500,000 rupees on July 15. Bullion 
in reserve on July 22 was unchanged at 
34,800,000 rupees. 

| Silver stocks on July 26 were estimated 
jat 1,090 bars, as compared with 1,000 
bars on July 19. The total weekly off- 
take was 1,960 bars for the seven days 
ended July 26, as compared with 1,480 
for the eight days ended July 19. 

No dealings are taking place for Sep- 
|tember delivery on account of uncer- 
tainty as to American shipments. 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on July 24 
totaled 214,300,000 taels, of which 120,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram from the Shanghai 
office. The corresponding figures for 
July 17 were 219,630,000 taels and 121,- 
100,000 taels, respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
109,000,000 taels on July 24, as com- 
pared with the same amount on July 
17. The total number of silver dollars 
in Shanghai on July 24 was 146,000,000, 
as compared with 148,300,000 on July 17. 

Silver exchange has remained fairly 
stable during the past two weeks 





In Individual Debits _—cieeiantahaamanenastis . 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing July 80, and made public by the 
Roard Aug. 2, aggregated $11,701,000,- 
000 or 1 per below the total 
ported for the preceding week, and 
per cent belo.. the total reported for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 


cent re- 


or 


since January, 1919, amounted to $11,- 
031,000,000 as compared with $11,101,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $17,- 
117,000,000 for the week ending July 31 
of last year. 


Mr. Mahaffie Connected 
With I. C. C. 


Charles Delahunt 
by President Hoover 
| the 
i Sone : : 
Commission caused by the resignation 
of Commissioner Thomas F. Woodlock, 
}has been connected with the Commission 
\since 1922, chiefly as Director of the 
|Bureau of Finance, Commission records 
show. * 


Mahaffie, appointed 


on Aug. 1 to fill 


Mr. Mahaf@ie is a lawyer, and Was born 
in Olathe, Kans., in 1884. He received 
an A. B. degree from Kingfisher Col- 
lege in Oklahoma in 1905, and was a 
Rhodes scholar from Oklahoma at Ox- 
ford University, England, from 1905 to 
1908. From 1908 to 1909, he was in- 
structor of jurisprudence at Princeton 
University, and later practiced law im 
both Oklahoma and Oregon. He entered 
the Government service in 1916 as Solici 


tor of the Department of the Interior, 


and from 1921 until he entered the Com- 
mission he was an attorney for the 
United States Railroad Administration, 

Commissioner Thomas F. Woodlock, 
Mr. Mahaffie's predecessor, was ap- 
pointed to the Commission by President 
Coolidge in 1925. He was serving his 
first term on the Commission, which 
would have expired on Dec. 31 of this 
year. 
__— SESE ESSE eEeE-=eee -™ 
name of appellant corporation, either of 
which is sufficient to prohibit the right 
of registration or to form the basis of 
an action for cancellation.” (Authorities 
were cited.) 
The court added further 

“It will be observed that the statutory 
prohibition relates back to the date of 
adoption, If it was then ‘incapable of 
exclusive appropriation’ its validity may 


be assailed by anyone possessing the 
right. The question of priority of use 
is immaterial if no right to the use 


ever existed.” 
After discussing the effect of the prohi- 
bition of the statute the court held— 

“It follows that, at the date of the 
adoption of the mark by both the Valley 
Gem and Baldwin Companies, the word 
‘Howard’ was a surname in common use, 
and not available to either, for réfistra- 
[tion as a trade mark. But the statute 
goes further and requires that the regis- 
trant must be entitled to the use of the 
mark at the date of his application for 
registration thereof. When the Baldwin 
Company applied for the registration of 
the word ‘Howard,’ the Howard Company 
was in existence and a direct competitor 
of applicant in the piano business. Hence, 
the registration of its competitor’s name 
was sought and secured in direct viola- 
tion of the express terms of the statute.” 
Continuing further the court stated— 

“But it is said that the Howard Com- 
pany has not shown that it has been in- 
jured by *+he registration of its name. 
The element of damage enters into the 
right to challenge the registration of a 
|technical trade mark either in an op- 
position or a cancellation proceeding. In 
leither case, the complaining party must 
show that he would be damaged unless 
the relief sought is granted. But, where 
|the party is seeking to prevent the adop- 
tion of his name as a trade mark or the 
cancellation of its registration, his ac- 
tion is grounded upon the invasion of a 
property right inhering in the name it- 
self, and damage will be presumed.” 

The decision of the Examiner of 
Trade Mark Interferences sustaining the 
petition for cancellation and recom- 
|mending the registration be canceled 
lis affirmed. 


oo | 


Eight Years 


vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 


Van Sweringen Official 
| Permitted Western Post 


Authority to hold the position of vice 
president of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road in addition to similar positions now 
held upon the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, has been granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Herbert Fitz- 
patrick, it was announced Aug. 2 by or- 
| der in Finance Docket No. 3311-Sub. 6. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was the only official 
of the Vaan Sweringen group of railroads 
who did not resign his eastern connec- 
tions prior to asking Commission auj- 
| thority to hold an office with the Mopac. 


Barge Corporation 
| Seeks to Extend Line 


Authority to extend its barge line 
service on the Illinois River between its 
confluence with the Mississippi, and Jo- 
liet, Ill., was sought by the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation in an application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Aug. 2 (Ex Parte Docket No, 96). 

The application was for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for 
operation on the Illinois River between 
the points stated, and for orders direct- 
ing the railroads to participate in 
through routes and joint rates. 

The ports of call and interchange of 
freight with@ther carriers on this por- 
tion of the Minois River will be Joliet, 
LaSalle, Peoria, Pekin, and Havana, IIL, 
at which points terminals for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of freight from and 
to shippers and consignees and for inter- 
change of freight between the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and its rail con- 
nections are to be acquired and operated 
by the Corporation. 


| Status of State Banks 
in 
Reserve System 











Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 1, together 
with a list of banks to which permis- 
sion was granted during the same pe- 
riod for the exercise of trust powers 
were announced Aug. 2 by the Federal 
Reserve Board as follows: 

Consolidation national bank: The 
Beacon Trust Boston, Mass., member, 
has consolidated with and under the char- 


ter and title of the Atlantic National Bank 
of Boston 

Consolidation: The Drovers & Mechanics 
National Bank, Baltimore, Md., and the 
Continental Trust Co., Baltimore, Md., non- 
member, have merged with and under the 


with 
Ce. 


{charter and title of the Maryland Trust 
Co., Baltimore, Md., a member. : 
Voluntary withdrawals: Farmers State 


Bank, Ellsworth, Iowa; Swift County Bank, 
! . 

Inc., Benson, Minn. ' 

| Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: First National Bank & Trust Co, 
| Chamberlain, S. Dak. (full powers). 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commissicn 
/on Aug. 2 made public decisions in ate 
| cases which are summarized as follows: 
| No. 19967 end related cases.—Valley Grain 
| 
| 
| 








Company, Inc., v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway et al. De- 
cided June 30, 1930. a 
Usa reconsideration, finding in original 
report herein, 159 I. C. C. 223, that the 
rates on grain, in carloads, from Wing, Tih, 
to Battle Creek, Mich., and Louisville, Kyw 
were not unreasonable but unduly prejudi- 
cial, and that the rates on the same com- 
modity, in carloads, from Wing to Chicago, 
Ill, for reshipment by lake and rail, and to 
St. Louis, Mo., were not unreasonable or, 
unduly prejudicial, modified to the extent. 
of finding the rates from Wing to St. Louis 
unduly prejudicial. 
No, 18456.—Meridian Traffic Bureau v. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway et al. Por- 
| tions of Fourth Section Applications Nos, 
484, 601, 1548, 1555, 1952, 2138, 4218, 4219," 
4220, 4297 and 4948. Decided July 18, 1930, | 
Commodity rates from Meridian, Miss., to 
Mobile, Ala., not shown to be unreasonable 
lor otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. Fourth\ section relief denied. 
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| Polishing Individuality in Mill 


of Modern School System + + 


Educational Standards of Present Age Con- 
trasted with Methods in Vogue Thirty Years 
Ago of Turning Out One Type of Graduate 


By A. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


F WE could apply retroactively all 
I the modern devices for the repro- 

duction of both sound and sight, 
and had at our disposal tonight 1,000 
feet of film and record, showing the 
appearances and performances in a 
typical class room of 30 years ago; and 
another 1,000 feet illustrative of a 
modern classroom and its activities, 
we could in that way, perhaps, get a 
contrast which would make unneces- 
sary any talk on my part. 

A 

Being unable in this instance to uti- 
lize the inventions of the machine age, 
we might spend a moment in trying to 
visualize what we might see in each of 
these pictures. 

In, the first one, we would see desks 
fastened firmly in straight rows. If we 
were fortunate enough to catch an‘im- 
portant moment, we should see the 
children sitting erect in their desks, 
with hands neatly folded on the writ- 
ing leaf of the desk, their faces to the 
front, and allseyes, as in the days of 
Cicero, turned upon the teacher. 

Standing in the front would be the 
teacher, a sort of commander in chief, 
who is engaged in the conduct of a reci- 
tation. As we listened, we should hear 
most often the voice of the teacher as 
she asked questions and repeated an- 
swers and chided the children for their 
lack of preparation. 

The furniture in the room consisted 
of desks for the children, a chair and a 
desk for the teacher, blackboards and 
chalk. There were not many books 
other than texts. 

At recess, at the proper command 
from the teacher, all would turn their 
feet into the aisle, at the next com- 


mand all would stand up straight, at . 


the third command all would face in a 
given direction, and at the fourth the 
marching would begin. One, two, three, 
four—strict military order, the room 
would be clear in a few minutes. 

_This new room would present a very 
different appearance. This you have 
seen. Perhaps the room is fitted with 
tables and chairs, with a well-filled 
bookcase of modern library books. 
Children are seated around these tables 
intently working in small groups or 
committees. 

A 

There would be also a workbench, 
with hammers, saws and other tools 
and materials. There would be clay 
for modeling. P 


Perhaps in one corner is a toy gro- 
cery store, a post office or a_ bank. 
There might be cages containing vari- 
ous small animals or a coop with a hen 
and biddies. ; 

_ Everybody is psy minding his own 
job and the teacher is the most incon- 
Spicuous person in the room. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast in 
the whole panorama would be the ha- 
biliments in which the teacher herself 
was garbed. Possibly, in the silhou- 
etted profile of the teacher, you see the 
greatest improvement in the general 
appearance of the elementary school. 

All these things are worth while only 
as they emphasize changes in attitude 
and in approach. Has there been a 
change in the school’s approach to the 
child? Has the school in this 30 years 
modified to any extent its conception 





of the relation it should bear to the 
child? 

At that time the school was looked 
upon as a sort of manufacturing plant. 
The child was the raw material—a sort 
of plastic clay—on which the will of 
the teacher would play, and mould into 
accepted pattern forms. 

The will of the child was subordi- 
nated to the will of the teacher. Obedi- 
ence was the greatest virtue. Army 
discipline was the style. 

All the work of the child was laid 
out in order and in detail. The pages 
and days were fixed. His work for 
Dec. 17 was set on Aug. 10. He could 
not vary from it. The philosophy of 
the approach was teacher direction and 
teacher control. 


The modern school might be thought 
of as a great fertile field in which roses 
bloom and in which corn and barley 
grow. The farmer plants the seed and 
tills the soil, but God Himself gives the 
increase. 

It rests upon the philosophy of in- 
dividual freedom and the concomitant 
of individual responsibility. 

The attitude of the school at present 
is to provide a situation in which the 
child can and will grow. We empha=ze 
environment and not instruction. In 
place of trying to endoctrinate him, we 
ask him to think for himself. His ac- 
tivities are largely self-directed. 

A 


Life is from within and not from 
without. When his tottering and falter- 
ing footsteps first bring him timidly 
across the portals of the school, he is 
recognized as a separate entity, as an 
individual in his own namesand right, 
as different from all other children of 
all time. We no longer try to fit him 
into a mould; but, on the other hand, 
do all in our power to get him to pro- 
ceed under his own steam. 

The greatest desire of the teacher is 
that the child should recognize himself 
as an individual, separate and distinct 
from all the rest of the world—not 
merely a unit in a group nor one of a 
kind, but as a unity, an entity, a real- 
ity, that is valuable within itself and 
in its own name. 

No greater slander could be lodged 
against the modern school than to say 
that it undertakes to run all children 
through the same mill and turn them 
out all alike. 

All this change of attitude is mani- 
fested in the course of study, in the 
methods of instruction, in the disci- 
plinary procedure. They all contribute 
to it. 

Education: does not make men alike 
but different. We stand for the worth 
of the individual. We want him to dif- 
fer. We do not ask him to conform. 

In such a situation the child is im- 
mensely happy and self-confident. This 
confidence of a child in himself and in 
his ability to carry on his own affairs 
greatly affects his behavior. 

For after all the worth of a school is 
not to be determined by its classroom 


activities nor ascertained from stand- .- 


ard achievement tests. Its test is out- 
side. Its measure is its effect on civi- 
lization. 

It, is behavior; it is attitude; it is 
character; it is the very fountain 
spring of life itself. 
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M. aking Good in Civil Service 


Government Job as Stepping-stone to Career 
By GEORGE R. WALES 


Member, Federal Civil Service Commission 


ter here, would be an appropriate 

legend for the portals of all Gov- 
ernment office buildings, said a former 
Member of Congress, writing in a pop- 
ular magazine. 

In his view, a young man or woman 
who enters the civil service of the 
United States flings away ambition at 
the start and is certain to prove a fail- 
ure. He holds the belief that the Govy- 
ernment service offers little incentive 
to initiative, is lacking in the spirit of 
competition, which makes for endeavor, 
and is devoid of the elements which 
tend to develop self-reliance, healthy 
ambition, and efficient service. 

That is one story. Here is another, 
quite different: 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has a little booklet bearing the 
title “Opportunities and Advantages of 
the United States Civil Service.” 

From the brief lines in this booklet 
I could fill a good-sized volume with 
biographical sketches of former Gov- 
ernment messenger boys, minor clerks 
and assistants who are now holding im- 
portant executive and professional po- 
sitions in the Federal civil service. I 
could fill another book with stories of 
men and women who, through their 
training in Government offices and lab- 
oratories, have achieved both fame and 
fortune in private industry. 


Ax HOPE ABANDON, ye who en- 


Which of these is a true picture of 
the prospects offered by Government 
employment? Either may be. 

The young man or woman who enters 
the civil service of the United States 
may drift along with the tide, settle in 
some pleasant, quiet eddy, and watch 
the stream flow past bearing craft 
richly laden with opportunity for sery- 
ice, extending an invitation to climb 
aboard. If he elects to be one of these 
leisurely onlookers, exerting himself 
only enough to keep from being dis- 
missed for inefficiency, he may comfort- 
ably grow gray in the Government 
service. 

So he may in any large organization. 
There is plenty of hack work for the 
mediocre. The Government service is 
not unique in that respect. 

On the other hand, the Government 
service offers a wide field of opportu- 
nity where individual tastes may be de- 
veloped and where rea! constructive 
work—big, interesting, clean work— 
may be done. 

Those who seek to amass wealth will 
find little opportunity for doing so in 
work for the Government, but the civil 
service of the United States has much 
to commend it. Whether one is satis- 
fied to work for the Government de- 
pends a good deal upon his definition 
of success, 
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- » + Stocking Colorado Streams 
with Trout of Size Legal to Catch 
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State Recovers Former Reputation as Anglers’ 


Paradise for Big Fish by Novel Methods of Propagation 
By R. G. PARVIN 


Game and Fish Commissioner, State of Colorado 


IGHT YEARS AGO Colorado faced 

a loss of its reputation as one of 

the great fishing States of the Na- 

tion. Today Colorado trout fishing has 

not only been brought back, but has 
been improved. - 

This change has been accomplished 
by the modern program of trout propa- 
gation and stocking, which the State 
has instituted and is following. 


Into the offices ‘of the State Game and 
Fish Commission a few years ago came 
reports of poor fishing conditions. The 
story found circulation in the sporting 
magazines. Soon Colorado would be- 
come an outcast, so far as fishermen 
were concerned. Something had to be 
done quickly. 

No one knew exactly the cause of 
this condition but many surmised that 
it was the larger number of fishermen 
whipping the streams. There were per- 
haps as many fish as ever, but more 
fishermen were fishing. 

They were taking the fish out of the 
streams so fast that they did not have 
a chance to replenish themselves. This 
was just a surmise. No one really 
knew the trouble. 

So the first thing we did was exactly 
what a business man would do if he 
found . business going downhill—we 
made a survey. We studied the trout 


‘situation from hatchery to fisherman’s 


creel. And what we learned startled 
and discouraged us. 

For we found that unless some dras- 
tic changes were made, it was only a 
matter of a few years until Colorado’s 
7,000 miles of famous trout waters 
would be practically without trout. 

For 50 years Colorado had _ been 
stocking its streams. It had several 
efficient hatcheries. Every year it re- 
leased millions of little fry into the 
streams, trout several weeks old and 
an inch long. 

The methods used were those proved 
by the years. No one had ever ques- 
tioned them. It -vas obvious that if you 
hatched enough eggs, turned enough 
trout fry into the streams a certain per- 
centage would grow to catching size— 
and your streams would thus keep 
stocked. 

But what percentage? No one knew 
the answer. But we learned it—and 
that is what caused discouragement. 

We learned that only 5 per cent of 
the fry released into the streams grew 
to catching size. Ninety-five per cent 
perished. ; 

We concluded then that our stocking 
methods were wrong. Next we studied 
what othen States were doing, what re- 
sults they were obtaining. Two meth- 
ods seemed to be in vogue besides the 
one which we had always followed. 

The first of these was to stock the 
streams with eggs. It consisted of put- 
ting the eggs into the streams and let- 
ting them hatch there and the little 
trout shift for themselves. This seemed 
more wasteful to us than our own 
method. We discounted it. 

But the second appealed to us. Here 
the trout fry were taken from hatching 
troughs, put into nursery ponds, care- 
fully fed and raised for six months— 
and then released. They were fish 
three to five inches long. In two years 
time they would be over the legal limit 
for fishermen. : 

Of course, this method of stocking 
was much more costly than the old. 
Ponds would. have to be built at all 


hatcheries and the little fish fed for six 
months. This wo\ld all cost money. 
And, in addition to that, transportation 
of these large fish presented a baffing 
problem. 

Before making any change we spent 
many months conducting experiments. 
Without going into detail of the ways 
we sought to get this information, let 
me give results. 

Thee new method of stocking practi- 
cally reversed the percentage of fish 
that survived. Eighty-five per cent 
grew to catching size; only 15 per cent 
perished. When we discovered that 
fact, we discontinued the old method of 
stocking Colorado’s streams. 

This was eight years ago. I have de- 
scribed the condition of Colorado trout 
waters at the time. For two years we 
did not have any: noticeable results. It 
was too early. But by the end of the 
third year, we began seeing what the 
changed methods were doing. 

In sections of the State which for 
years had had only. fair fishing, now 
fishing was excellent. In apparently 
fished-out streams, good catches were 
reported. Almost over night, it seemed, 
trout fishing in Colorado had come 
back. A miraculous change. The fish- 
ermen could not understand it—but 
they were glad to see it come. 

When we learned that our methods 
were right, we went into this business 
of stocking in earnest. This necessi- 
tated rebuilding most of our hatcheries. 
They had to be enlarged and nursery 
ponds, where the little trout could live 
for six months, added. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars had to go for im- 
provements. I have mentioned trans- 
portation as the most difficult problem. 

Transportation had never concerned 
us under the old system. It had been 
simple. All that was necessary was to 
put several hundred thousand small fry 
into milk cans, consign them to some 
point on some stream, dump them, ship 
back the empty cans to the hatchery. 

But handling several hundred thou- 
sand two-to-five-inch trout was a differ- 
ent matter. Cans would not do. This 
was a problem. 

We solved it by what has since be- 
come famous by the name of the “Colo- 
rado fish car.” This consists of a spe- 
cial 100-gallon tank mounted on an 
automobile chassis. The tank is 
equipped with four oxygen cylinders 
and a compartment into which chopped 
ice is put. 

Oxygen from the cylinders passes 
into the tank and keeps the water con- 
tinuously aerated. One hundred and 
fifty thousand trout can be kept in per- 


_ fect condition for eight days in this 


tank. 

Colorado today leads all other States 
in trout propagation and stocking. We 
have 15 hatcheries with a capacity of 
75,000,000 eggs a year. Three artificial 
reservoirs provide eggs for the hatch- 
eries, so that we are independent of 
outside sources for our egg supply. 
Fishing throughout the State is excel- 
lent. 

But we still are not satisfied. We are 
working on an idea that will improve it 
even more. Inspired b_ the success we 
were having from stocking five-inch 
fish, I one day had an idea that if we 
could raise ali our stocking fish above 
the legal limit, which in Colorado is 
seven inches, we could improve fishing 
still more. 

Millions of undersized fish are caught 
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Material Progress of Alabama 
in Quarter of Century + + + 


Health Record Leads States, Educational 
Status Improved, Industries of First Rank 
Developed, Governor Graves Points Out 


By BIBBS_GRAVES 


Governor, State of Alabama 


QUARTER of a century ago, Ala- 
A bama’s health record was the 

State’s greatest liability. Today 
it is the State’s finest asset. 

Alabama now ranks first, with sev- 
eral points to spare, among all the 
States in public health work, having 
taken the lead over such first-rank 
States as Ohio and North Carolina. 

The best evidence of the great value 
of intelligent public health work is the 
fact that Alabama now has the lowest 
white death rate of any State east of 
the Mississippi River, and in a little 
while hopes to make as good a showing 
with the Negro death rate. 

A quarter of a century ago Alabama 
and two of her sister States were per- 
sistent competitors for lowest place in 
the matter of public education. Since 
then we have made splendid progress. 
We do not yet hold front rank in this 
respect, but it is our purpose and am- 
bition to do so. 

During the past two years Alabama 
has made the greatest comparative gain 
and development in public education of 
any State in the Union. This applies 
particularly to buildings and equip- 
ment, extension of school term, person- 
nel of teaching and supervision, and in 
the increase of students enrolled. 

A 


Since the dark ages of our educa- 
tional status, the number of students 
in our high schools and teachers’ train- 
ing schools has increased more than 
600 per cent; the length of our elemen- 
tary school term has been doubled, 
with a'corresponding increase in en- 
rollment. 

A quarter of a. century ago Ala- 
bama’s ‘streams were singing the oid, 
old song of waste and idleness, and our 
mountains of coal and iron were for 
the most part hidden from the sight of 
the developer. 

Today, Alabama has harnessed her 
rivers and has developed more hydro- 
electric power than any other State in 
the South, and has developed in con- 
nection with this hydroelectric power 
tremendous steam stand-by plants at 
the very mouths of our great coal 
mines. 

Alabama _ power is distributed 
throughout the entire South, thus aid- 
ing southern industry generally. Ala- 
bama exceeds all southern States in 
rural electrification. This means com- 
fort and convenience on Alabama 
farms. 
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A quarter of a century ago textile 
and allied industries were not very 
numerous in Alabama. Now there are 
such plants in practically every sec- 
tion of the State. 

Within a single generation Alabama 
labor has developed into just as high 
class labor for textile plants as exists 
in New England or anywhere else. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all the new 
spindles installed in the United States 
during 1928-1929 came to Alabama. 

During the past five years a greac 
many pulp and paper mills, chemical 
plants, Pullman car, automobile tire 
and other manufacturing plants using 
Alabama raw material and power have 
located in the State. 

A 

Investors from many parts of the 
world are interested in Alabama’s great 
coal, iron, steel, cement and marble en- 
terprises. 

While Alabama sends its electric 
power to other States, it draws natural 
gas from Louisiana, and soon will draw: 
it from Mississippi, realizing that Ala- 
bama’s low cost coal and electricity 
must now compete with natural gas. 

We are convinced there is an abund- 
ance of natural gas and petroleum in 
Alabama. Large sums are now being 
spent to locate the deposits. 

In spite of large sums spent by the 
State in internal development, Ala- 
bama has the lowest ad valorem tax of 
any State, and it collects no income or 
inheritance tax. 

At Mobile the State has invested 
some ten millions in creating an efti- 
cient modern publicly owned terminal 
system for rail-river-ocean traffic, 
through which many important econo- 
mies are effected. 


The development of the Tombigbee 
and Warrior rivers and the Coosa-Ala- 
bama River systems, together with the 
early completion of the canal through 
Baldwin County, which will connect 
Alabama’s extensive river navigation 
system at Pensacola, will connect up 
the State’s entire navigable waterway 
system with the intracoastal canal sys- 
tem along the Gulf coast, and the entire 
Mississippi River navigation system. 

In the period under discussion, bank 
savings in Alabama have increased by 
just 2,000 per cent, which proves the 
value of better health, better schools, 
better roads and the active develop- 
ment of the State’s natural resources. 


Fit Automobile as Safety Factor ' 


Importance of Adequate Equipment 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner, Department of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


HE SWELLING tide of traffic in 
every highway and byway of the 
country, bespeaking the season 
of richest motoring enjoyment, places 
an undeniable premium upon safety. 
The wise and thoughtful course is to 
have each car made mechanically safe. 

As motor car users at this season we 
all are faced by three factors that tend 
to increase accidents. One of these is 
greater congestion. Another is that we 
are individually making greater use of 
our cars. A third is that we are driv- 
ing at higher average, though perhaps 
always legal, speeds. 

We cannot arbitrarily reduce conges- 
tion. , None of us desires to make less 
use of our cars. Nor do we desire to 
travel at snail-like speeds. 

«Let us then get around these ob- 
stacles by seeing that our cars are me- 
chanically safe. 

Brakes that meet the general specifi- 
cation of stopping the car within fifty 
feet from a speed of twenty miles an 
hour are the first requirement of a safe 
car. It is entirely possible, however, to 


-make the modern four-wheel brake sys- 


each year. No matter how carefully 
they are removed from the hook, most 
of them die. If we could give fisher- 
men only legal fish, what a waste. we 
would overcome. 

We experimented with this idea at a 
series of large hatching ponds on the 
South Platte River. Into these ponds 
we put 500,000 small trout and fed 
them intensively for 22 months. They 
grew into fish seven to nine inches 
long. We turned them into the stream. 
They revived the interest of many an 
old fisherman along the South Platte. 

The changed methods of stocking 
Colorado streams have brought back 
the mythical “old time” fishing in Colo- 
rado. But this is not enough. Our goal 
here is trout fishing which is better 
than the best fishing that old-time fish- 
ermen talk about. This will come. 

When we release into the 7,000 miles 
of Colorado streams 75,000,000 legal- 
sized trout every year for fishermen to 
come and catch as they can, trout fish- 
ing such as was never enjoyed before 
will be a permanent attraction in Colo- 
rado. We are already a good part of 
the way toward that goal. 


tem even more efficient than this, 
nearly twice as efficient in most in- 
stances. 

The higher the standard of efficiency 
the individual sets for his brake sys- 
tem, within its limitations, the safer 
his Summer motoring is bound to be. 

Car owners not only should see that 
their lights are so adjusted as to avoid 
glare but also to provide an adequate 
volume of light. Sufficient light is 
quite as vital to safety as that the pat- 
tern of illumination be consistent with 
that specified by law. 

We glide through the night-ridden 
countryside at faster speeds these days. 
This imposes the necessity not only for 
lights that do not blind the other driver, 
but lights which do not leave oneself 
virtually blind or groping through 
semidarkness. 

Steering, the condition of the tires, 
and the efficiency of the safety acces- 
sories, such as windshield cleaner and 
rear-view mirror, are among the other 
items to be considered in making the 
car safe for Summer driving. Steering 
mechanisms should not only be sound 
from the standpoint of materials in 
them and the absence of wear but they 
should be adjusted so their action is 
always positive and light. 

Hot weather takes a greater toll in 
tire wear. Higher speeds and poor tires 
ever have been a dangerous combina- 
tion. The blow-out that does no dam- 
age at fifteen miles an hour is quite 
another matter at thirty-five or forty. 

The horn must never be overlooked 
in putting the car in a mechanically 
safe condition. , Without a warning de- 
vice that is clear and positive in its 
action, the driver may be utterly help- 
less to prevent an accident under con- 
ditions of congestion and rapid traffic 
movement. 

Broadly, each of us may well take 
stock of our cars from the standpoint 
of mechanical fitness at this season. If 
we do make such an inventory and fol- 
low up with the action it indicates to 
be needed, we will have made an in- 
dividual contribution to safety that has 
great value. 

The expense involved probably will 
not be large. Certainly, it will be jus- 
tified in the protection it brings to our- 
selves and all other highway users. 





